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3ntro6uction. 


HILE, as a rule, it is impossible to speak with 
too high appreciation of the busy, restless, 
inquisitive intellect of ancient Greece, there is 
one point in which it signally disappoints 
rqasonable expectation. It was incurious 
I expecting the literature of foreign nations. 
The monurrifents of Egypt excited the wonder of Herodotus; 
the social condition of this nation and of Babylonia aroused 
his intelligent interest; we are infinitely indebted to him for 
the facts which he has observed and recorded: and if his 
survey of the history of these countries is inaccurate and 
uncritical, it at least proves that he deemed the subject worthy 
of his attention. But we should hardly have learned from him 
that Egypt and Babylonia possessed a literature. If Plato really 
sought the East in quest of mystic knowledge, his intercourse 
with the Oriental mind was merely oral. Megasthenes spent 
years in the industrious investigation of the natural conditions 
and products of India, but he never gave a thought to Sanscrit, 
about which the modern Italian traveller, Della Valle, inquires 
intelligently as soon as he sets foot in the country. Some 
excuse may be made for this want of interest in strange speech 
and unfamiliar thought; but what can be said of the 
phenomenon of Greeks dwelling for centuries under the 
dominion of a kindred people, whose language is nearly akin to 
theirs, whose literature is modelled upon and partly derived 
ikem their own, in wliose temples they may worship, whose 
laws they must obey, whose families they instruct, witli whose 
public and*private life they are in daily contact, while yet their* 
literature is almost destitute of allusion to any evidence of 
intellectual life among their rulers, pupils, and intimates? 
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_ tad Greek literature perished, its renown would have left 
I jundant traces in the literature of Rome. If Latin literature 
riad disappeared, we should hardly have been aware of the Idls. 
How infinitely would our knowledge be extended if Greece had 
played the part of an active and busy critic, if* we had 
known what a Greek Quintilian thought of a Latin Homer or. 
Thucydides, and been able to read a Caesar with the eyes of • 
an Arrian! 

This strange insensibility is at this day a thing of the past. 
Every civilised nation now takes a warm interest in the 
literature of its sister peoples, and each is more or less able to 
see itself in its literary aspect as it is seen by.others. The rapid 
conquest which Russian and Norwegian novels*have recently 
made of the circulating libraries of all nations is one of the 
phenomena of the age, and an Italian critic has just awarded 
the palm of eontemporafy love poetry to a Portuguese. Differ¬ 
ences of national taste and habit fonn, of course, serious 
obstacles to adequate recognition. We English necessarily 
suffer from our insularity, the cheap price of our independence. 
Some of our great writers have indeed beaten down all 
opposition, and made good their place in universal literature. 
Rut we have still to deplore that the Continent which has 
accepted Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron, and is slowly 
familiarising itself with Wordsworth and Shelley, which has 
adopted Dickens and Thackerary and tries to digest George 
Eliot, remains as a whole deaf and blind to Keats, Browning, 
and Landor ; to Borrow and De Quincey and Patmore; accords 
no welcome to the young genius of a Shorthouse or a Jefferies, 
and adds the last sensational tales of the day to its^ cheap 
reprints with as much satisfaction as it includes a Brontii or a 
Meredith. This scarcely seems the case with any other country. 
Elsewhere the success of the national author amoqg foreigners 
appears fairly proportioned to the recognition he has obtained at 
home. We alone complain that the fame of much of our best 
^authorship is local, or at least should have to make that com¬ 
plaint, but for a circumstance which turns the balance in our 
flavour. 
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This circumstance Is, that the wide dissemination of our^ 
race over the western and the northern continents is raising up ; 
newocentres of culture which derive their tone from England, 
which provide her men of letters with a public destined to 
become more ample than Europe could afford, were Europe 
English, and which promises to afford them, at no distant date, 
aV the advantages of exterior criticism, unwarped by having 
had to pass through a foreign medium. When Australia shall 
have become more thoroughly differentiated from the mother 
country than is now the case, the capability of impressing an 
Australian audience will be no bad test of the merit of an 
English author. At present she is too much a reproduction of 
England, and has too little indigenous literature of worth to 
inspire confidence in her critical deliverances. American 
culture seems almost venerable in comparison, and has had 
time to develop literary types which entitle it to an independent 
rank among intellectual civilisations. Though far more 
intimately connected with the culture of the parent country 
than the Roman was with the Greek, being much more of an 
offshoot than of a copy, it renders English letters the same 
service as Rome rendered to the Greeks, in subjecting them to 
the criticism of an intelligent and impartial opinion, and greatly 
extending their circulation and usefulness. Thanks to America, 
the preservation of English literature, so far as already existing, 
is assured, and the prospect of its continued existence is 
indefinitely strengthened. What the mother country has 
already produced of excellent is safe, and the stimulus to future 
production is rendered infinitely more active. The English 
author now speaks to an audience of a hundred millions, soon 
to be doubled and trebled, even* apart from the reasonable 
anticipation that it may ere very long include the* cultivated 
classes of India and Japan, if not even of China. In presence 
of such a majestic fact, European criticism, however welcome 
and valuable, is not essential. The imprimatur of Paris or 
Berlin is not wanted; and the lime is arriving when the 
Continental writer who would rise to cosmopolitan fame must 
captivate the Anglo-American public. From this point of view 
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it would almost seem that while superior excellence of produc* 
tion may long remain the attribute of England, the decisive 
voice in criticism may pass to America. In proportion as 
literature becomes, as it is becoming, cosmopolitan, as the great 
author is received as the common heritage of all nations, the 
more liberal and universal taste must supplant the narrower 
and more exclusively national. While indigenous American 
literature, the only native article which has no help from a 
protective tariff, struggles as hopelessly with the foreigner as 
British corn contends with American, and for the same reason ; 
the affluence of importation, mischievous in many respects, 
fosters that width of view and freedoqi from conventional 
prejudice which distinguishes American judgment in literary as 
in other matters. Americans far surpass us English in the 
prompt recognition of excellence. Carlyle, De Quincey, 
Coventry Patmore, James Martineau, found their first consider¬ 
able audiences across the Atlantic. Americans are qujdcer to 
discover the merits of a foreign author, more thorough in 
naturalising him, and demand a higher standard of excellence 
in the translation of his works. Hence they are better fitted 
than we to assign a writer his proper place without unreasonable 
delay, and to recommend him to the world. All the novels of 
Marie Schwarz have been translated in America; in England 
scarcely one. Turgeneff, Bjdrson, Jonas Lie, arc almost as much 
household words as Hawthorne or Henry James. At the same 
time, writers of that peculiarly intense nationalism which 
circumscribes itself within the limits of a district, such as Cable 
and Egbert Craddock, are no less popular. This flexibility and 
catholicity of taste will invest American criticism vrith especial 
authority, as it becomes more generally recognised. It 
admirably fits America to do for England what Greece might 
have done for Rome—to win an entrance for her ^literature into 
nations hitherto repelled by her insularity, or, failing that, to 
make her independent of them. 

Two natural and inevitable de velopm ents roaf be remarked 
jjjl^mericatl qriticisjn. There is fl^^me^assical, conservative, 
canlLOtts s^polpC Irvings andpiinnTngs and Ticknors, 
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and of the old North American Review in general; a schc 
consciously under the influence of the old country. There 
als» a yo unger school cons ciously aimin g at nHpnnality, at' 
evolving a nationaTType, and occupying a position in criticism 
akin to Bret Harters in production. This is undoubtedly thei 
.school of the future, destined to prevail more and more asl 
iVnierica becomes more and more differentiated from Europe. 
It ehibodies all the specifically American characteristics, which 
are, however, precisely such as require to be kept in check by 
the refinement and moderation of the older school, and it will 
be ill for it if, in effacing its predecessor. It fails to absorb the 
latter*s qualities. 

Mr. Russell Lowell is, in a sense, the most perfect represent¬ 
ative of American criticism to be found, for he occupies a 
central position between the old school and the new. An 
exemplar of ihe highest New England culture, his poetry either 
emulated English models, or attained a classic finish, admir¬ 
able as such, but excluding any marked individuality of style. 
Suddenly, as it were at a bound, he became the leader of a new 
departure, and placed himself in the first rank of native 
hmnorists. There had seemed neither the promise ” nor the 
potency” of the Fable for Critics or the Biglow Papers in Sir 
iMunfal; but circumstances had given him something to say 
which the ordinary style was incapable of expressing: with 
true insight he discerned the fact, and with happy flexibility 
created a new literary form to meet the demand. The Fable 
for Critics^ indeed, is rather the levelation of an unsuspected 
talent than of a novel style. But the Biglow Papers is a That 
in Worien. It not merely struck a new vein of humour which 
has ever since gushed like a Virginian oil-spring ; but it was a 
revelation to European readers of the sound healthy instincts of 
the American people, when not perverted by speculation or 
misguided by professional politicians. It showed there was a 
love of righteousness to which the high-minded statesman 
might confidently appeal, and it foreshadowed the sacrifices 
and triumphs of the great civil war. It was the more effective 
as being itself the product of a deep moral indignation, stung 
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into energy by Texan annexations, Mexican wars, Fugitive 
Slave Bills, and the other too abundant evidences of subserviency 
to the slave power and general political demoralisation, so«rife 
at that unhappy period. At the same time, there was nothing 
in Mr. Lowell in the slightest degree tasteless, absurd, or 
fanatical. He impressed the conviction that he was not only 
much better than the professional politicians of his day, but 
also much wiser. The same sanity characterises his deliver¬ 
ances as a critic. He is original to a much higher degree than 
^the Irvings and the Ticknors, and his originality is of a dis- 
itinctively national type. But he has not that disengagement 
from all traditional and conventional influences—sometimes real, 
I sometimes affected—which characterises or ^is assumed by 
lyounger men. He is free from their extravaganae, but he does 
not succeed so often in setting old things in a new light. 
Hence the English reader will find him less suggestive and 
stimulating than a Greek might have found a Roman, if he had 
condescended to study the latter. He is like an English fruit 
transplanted, racy, it may be said, of the new soil, but not 
; endowed with the full flavour of an indigenous product. 

As his own Fcdtle for Critics foreshadowed what might come 
of satire applied to politics : so his criticisms hint what service 
American culture may render to English letters when it has 
obtained an entirely independent point of view. That it has 
not yet done so is recognised by Mr. Lowell himself in his 
essay on Josiah Quincy, in language perhaps even stronger 
than altogether justified by the circumstances. It may almost 
be suggested that he writes as a New Englander, and that a 
citizen of the Great West, while allowing with him that America 
must submit herself to the European standard of intellectual 
weights and measures,’* would claim that she bad earned the 
right to apply them in her own way to the estimate of other 
nations’ products and her own. Such intellectual standards are 
in a measure elastic. There is but one manner of weighing tea 
all the world over, but the literary balance, though graduated on 
the same principles, must inevitably yield various results^; 

The essaj^frum which this quotation is taken belongs to the 
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group of Mr. Lowell’s essays dealing with American personal 
and things, and is one of the most characteristic. Thomas! 
Quincy, “the great public character,” belongs to a type in one 
sense almost extinct in the United States, in another, it is to 
be hoped, multiplying. The vast development of population, 
industry, and foreign immigration, leaves no room for the 
quasi-aristocracy represented by Mr. Quincy. The old patri- 
cianship of Massachusetts and Virginia, worthy in many 
respects of the best days of the Roman Republic, cannot exist 
in so numerous and so thoroughly democratised a community, 
any more than the Roman Senate could retain its influence 
when the franchise had been extended to all the citizens of the 
empire. But dcpocfacy has not proved incapable of producing 
honest men and bearing them to office, and the new type of 
homely, practical citizen, like the present Chief Magistrate, if 
less imposing than that expressed by the stately Quincy, 
appears to reproduce its virtues. In an essay of kindred sub¬ 
ject and spirit, Mr. Lowell sketches, with singular felicity, the 
character of a great man who in a measure united the type of 
Quincy and the type of Cleveland, Any less aristocratic per¬ 
sonality than Abraham Lincoln's could not, indeed, well be 
conceived ; but the dignity of his nature, once recognised, 
produced much the same effect as dignity of birth or bearing, 
while his homely good sense won him the confidence which 
might have failed to accompany mere respect. The whole 
character is peculiarly and intensely American, and Mr. Lowell's 
faithful and sympathetic analysis, rising to eloquence at the 
close, is a most valuable contribution to the understanding of 
American affairs, and a most dignified rebuke to the narrow¬ 
minded £;tupidity of average foreign critics. It is more profitable 
' reading every way than the remonstrance, “On a certain 
^eimdescension in Foreigners,” worthy as this is of attention 
(Uk the part of all travellers who would refrain from wantonly 
or inadvertently wounding a hospitable people. But it shows 
temper to a degree unusual with Mr. Lowell, and it does not do 
justice to the foreigner's case. Belonging to the most cultivated 
circles of New England, Mr. Lowell has perhaps hardly realised 
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;dow much the traveller may have to put up with elsewhere. The 
picture of Washington society in “ x3eraocracy,” the work of an 
American author, is even more unpleasing, if less agonising, ^an 
that delineated by the hapless M. de Bacourt forty years ago ; 
and the most unreasonable carping of the most exacting and 
self-sufficient European tourist can hardly be more lamentably 
peevish than the pages devoted to England by no less an 
American than Hawthorne. Political prejudice on both side's 
has also a good deal to do with the occasional acerbity of 
criticism, which is, however, much ameliorated since Mr. 
Lowell wrote. 

Passing by the pretty “ Garden Acquaintance ” and “ Good 
Word for Winter,” we come to another class ,of Mr. Lowell’s 
American essays—those devoted to American men of letters. 
Of these there are three in this volume—those treating of 
Percival, Thoreau, and Emerson as a lecturer. Mr. Lowell is 
always at his best when most genial, and the subjects of the 
first two of these do not allow his geniality scope. He cannot 
put up with the incompetence of Percival, and the poverty of 
the literary productiveness that was pleaded as its excuse. 
Genius itself does not get absolution for its dulcia vitia as easily 
as it used ; still, when genius is undeniably present, forgiveness 
is seldom very remote. But the luckless Percival wanted to 
exemplify all the errors of genius, and to be petted <and admired 
on the strength of them, without complying with the indispens¬ 
able condition of being a genius. This positively cannot be 
allowed. Mr. Lowell’s estimate of Percival as a poet through 
all his life, and as a man for the first half of it, is undeniably 
sound; but he fails to render justice to him in his peculiar and 
almost unique character of a pseudo-genius reformed. Mock 
Byrons usually come to such bad exKls, that when we find one of 
them, in his maturer years, hammer in band, actually rendering- 
6rst-rate service to his country as a geologist, one is inclined to 
exclaim, Melius sicpoeniiuisse guam non errasse/ Thoreau is 
altogether a different sort of person, open, it may be, to the 
contrary charge of having made a trade of self-reliance, as Per- 
dval did of helplessness. The essayist half reveals a suspidoa 
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that the apostle of nature may have been something of a chai^ 
latan. *^This egotism of hts is a Stylites pillar after all, V 
secljiston which keeps him in the public eye. He squatted on 
another man’s land; he borrows an axe ; his boards, his nails, 
his bricks, his mortar, his books, bis lamp, his fish-hooks, his 
plough, his hoe—all turn state’s evidence against him as an 
accomplice in the sin of that artificial civilisation which alone 
r endered it possible that such a person as Henry D. Thoreau 
sliould exist at all.” Yet, having so fairly hit this blot, Mr. 
Lowell reconciles himself to his author, and dismisses him with 
a benediction. “ Emerson the Lecturer ” helps one, in some 
degree, to understand the magnetism exercised by Emer¬ 
son on men who, as is evidently the case with Mr. Lowell 
himself, had l^l slight intellectual affinity with him. Without 
being precisely told so, we are made to understand that, for a 
large class of highly-cultivated minds, Emerson was rather a 
great personality than a great teacher; while it is not denied 
that to many, differently constituted, he was the bearer of a 
gospel. 

Carlyle naturally succeeds Emerson, and forms a connecting 
link between the young genius of America and the classic 
poetry of England which fonns the theme of most of^r. 
Lowell’s remaining essays. The chFQipiiaUnser'tmder which 
this particular disquisition was penned were unpropitious both 
for author and subject Carlyle bad certainly been most unfor¬ 
tunate in his treatment of the American Civil War. Everything 
had conspired to put him wrong. He was prejudiced against 
philanthropy, he was prejudiced against popular institutions, he 
was merciless to shiftlessness and incapacity, Philanthropy and 
liberalism were undoubtedly for the North, and, misled by the 
English newspapers and the unreasonable complaints of the 
Federalists themselves, Carlyle early adopted \be welcome 
theory that the South had a monopoly of wisdom and valour. 
For a champion of the North, for a man absorbed heart and 
soul in the great struggle, Mr. Lowell’s reply is wonderfully 
moderate. From the point of view of a purely objective criti¬ 
cism, it is much too severe. To retort effectively upon Carlyle 
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r..nvolves the necessity of much carping and cavilling, fair 
ll^cnough in literary warfjjre, but hardly worthy of a first-class 
^literary judge. We'*M{&ust hope that this will not be ^Mr. 
Lowell’s last word oh "Carlyle, whose errors in the point under 
discussion Time haS'made*so patent that they no Ipnger need 
Mr. Lowell’s [)ilJory, but of whose deserts he might find much 


more to say. 

There remain Mr. Lowell’s essays on the classical poets of 
England, of whom Chaucer, Dryden, and Pope find place in 
this volume. They all illustrate the favourable position occu- 
pied by competent American critics, sufficiently remote from 
English traditional opinion for complete independence, and yet 
not estranged from their subjects by dififei'ences of language or 
of manners. The bard of the fourteenth century is manifestly 
as near to the modern American as to the modern Englishman. 
One great qualification of Mr. Lowell’s for the treatment of 
Chaucer, which an equally intelligent judge might easily have 
missed, is his extensive knowledge of the Italian and French 
literature of Chaucer’s age. Dante is equally familiar to him, 
and is the subject of another essay not included in this collec¬ 
tion. The critique on Dryden is perhaps the writer’s master¬ 
piece, thoroughly sound and appreciative, and teeming with 
terse and luminous observations. Pope, less of a favourite 
with the writer than Dryden, deserved a fuller treatment than 
he has received. The space given to the “Rape of the Lock” is 
somewhat disproportionate, though not excessive if the general 
scale had been more ample. It is startling to be told that 
Pope’s fame as a poet is principally founded upon the “Essay on 
Man,” though the poem undoubtedly ranks among his chief 
works, and Mr. Lowell’s strictures upon it strike us i^s rather 
hypercritical But Pope’s literary character as a whole could 
not be better summed up than in the concluding sentence: 
*' Measured by any high standard of imaginatidh, be will be 
found vi;anting; tried by any test of wit, he is imrivalled.” 
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MY GARDEN ACQ[/A/NTANCE. 

NE of the most dolighlful books in my father’s 
library was Whitens Maiural lliatory of 
Selborne. For rno^t has rather gained in 
charm with years. I used to read it without 
knowing tiie secret of the pleasure I found in 
it, but as 1 grow older 1 begin to detect some 
of the simple expedients of this natural magic. Open the 
book whore you will, it takes you ouTdf doors. In our 
broiling July weather one can walk out with tliis genially 
garrulous Fellow of Oriel, and find refreshment instead of 
fatigue. You have no trouble in keeping abreast of him as 
he ambles along on his hobby-horse, now pointing to a pretty 
view, now stopping to watclT the motions of a bird or an 
insect, or to bag a specimen for the Honourable Daines 
Barringt(m or Mr. Pennant. In simplicity of taste and 
natural refinement he reminds one of Walton ; in tender¬ 
ness toward what he would have called the*Srute*creation, of 
Covper. I db not know whether his descriptions of 
scenery are good or not, but they have made me familiar 
with his neigjihourhood. Since 1 first read him, I have 
walked over some of his favourite haunts, but I still see 
' them through his eyes rather than by any recollection of 
actual and personal visic^p. The book has al^ the delight- 
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^fulness of absolute leisure. Mr. White seems never to have 
had any harder work to do than to study the habits of his 
feathered fellow-townsfolk, or to wateh the ripening of his 
peaches on the wall, llis volumes are the journal of Adam 
ill Paradise, 

** AuDihllating all that’s mado 
To a green thought in a green shad e.” 

It is positive rest only to look into that garden of his. It 
is vastly bettor than to— 


“ See great Diocletian walk 
In the Salonian ganlen’s noble shade,” 

for thitlior ambassadors intrude to bring with them the 
noises of Koine, while hero the world has no entrance. No 
rumour of the revolt of the American Coloni es seems to 
have reached him. “ The natural term of an hog’s life ” had 
more interest for him than that of an empire. Burgoyne 
may surrender and welcome ; of what consequence is Uiat 
compared witii the fact that we can explain the odd 
tumbling of rooks in the air by their turning over ** to 
scratch themselves with one claw 1 ” All the couriers in 
Europe spurring rowel-deop make no stir in Mr. White’s 
little Chartreuse; but the arrival of the house-martin a day 
earlier oTTater than last year is a piece of news worth 
sending express to ail his correspondents. 

2. Another secret charm of this book is its in adverten t 
humo ur, so much the more delicious because unsuspected 
by the author. How pleasant is his innocent vanity in 
adding to the list of the British, and still more of the Seh 
’^ornian,/emna / 1 believe he would gladly have consented 
|to be eatSny a tiger or a crocodile, if by that means the 
^occasional presence within the parish limits of either of 
Ibhese antliropopbogo iis l^rutes could have been established. 
iHe braSs'^ f no fine society, but is plainly a little elated by , 
** having considerable acquaintance with a tame brown owl.” 
Most of U8 haje known our share of gwlisLh ut 
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of mfeimacy with a feathered on e The great events of Mr! 
Vlfite's Me, too, have that disproportionate importance 
which is always humoroua To think of 
actually hopn thought worthy (as neither 
Ray’s were) to hold a stilted plover, the C 
tomta, with no back toe, and therefore ** liable, in speculation , 
to peryetnal vi^eill^tiot^ I ” I wonder, by the way, if meta¬ 
physicians have no hind .toes. In 1770 he makes the 

acquaintance in Sussex of “ an old |ltS2ilZj3CS8iE^>'* 
had then been domesticated for thirty yeaiS. it is clear 
that be fell in love witET it at first sight We have no means 
of tracing the growfh of his passion, bnt in 1780 we find 
him eloping wfth its object in a post^haise. ** The rattle 
and Hurl^ of the journey so perfectly roused it that, when Z 
turned it out in a border, it walked twice down to the 


his hands having 


haradriua himan- 


bottom of my garden.” It reads like a Court Journal :— 
“Yesterday morning the Princess Alice iook an 

airing of half-an-hour on the terrace of Windsor Castle.” 
This tortoise might have been a member of the Royal 
Society, if he could have condescended to so ignoble an 
ambition. It had but just been discovered that a surface 
at a certain angle with the plane of the horizon 
took more of the sun’s rays. The tortoise had always 
known this (though he unostentatiously made no parade of 
it), and used accordingly to tilt himself up against the 
garden-wfidl in the autumn. He seems to have been more 
of a philosopher than even Mr. White himself, oaring for 
nothing but to get under a cabbage-leaf when it rainra, or 
the sun wi^s too hot, and to bury hi roaeilf alive before frost—j 
a four-footed Diogenes . who ^iried^y iJai^ « 

There are moods in which this Icihd of history is infinitely 
refreshing. These creatures whom we affect to look down 
upon as the drudges of instinct are metnbers of a ^mroqn - 
wealth whose institution rests on immovable basea"xfevLT 
any need of reconstruction there j They nofSP dream of 
settling it byvd^that eight houfo are equal to ten, or that 
one creature bmIs cleve r as another and no more. They do 
not nse their poor regelating God’s clocks, nor think 
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they cannot go agtray so long as they carry their guide- 
l^HDar d about with them—a delusion we often practise cipon 
ourselves with our high and mighty reason, that admirable 
hngnr-post which points every way and always right. It is 
good for us now and then to converse with a world like Mr. 
White’s, where Man is the least important of animals. But 
one who, like me, has always lived in the country and 
always on the same spot, is drawn to his book by other 
occult sympathies. Do we not share his indignation at that 
stupid Martin who had graduated his thermometer no 
lower than 4" above zero of Fahrenheit, so that in the 
coldest weather ever known the mercury basely absconded 
into the bulb, and left us to see the victory slip throu^ our 
fingers just as they were closing upon it? No man, I 
suspect, ever lived long in the country without being bitten 
t)y these meteorological ambitions. Ho likes to be hotter 
and colder, to have been more deeply snowed up, to have 
more trees and larger blown down than his neighbours. 
With us descendants of the Puritan s especially, these 
weather-competitions supply the 'abnegated excitement of 
Jthe race-cours e. Men learn to value thermometers of th(i 
Irrue imaginative temperament, capable of prodigious elatious 
*^nd corresponding dejections. The other day (July 5) 1 
marked 98*" in the shade, my high-water mark, higher by 
one degree than 1 have over seen it before. I happened to 
meet a neighbour ; as we mopped our brows at each other, 
he told me that he had just cleared 100°, and I went homo 
a beaten man. I had not felt the heat before, save as a 
beautifur exaggeration of sunshine ; but now it^ oppressed 
me with the prosaic vulgarity of an oven. What had been 
poetic intensity became all at once rhetorical hyperb^lk 1 
might suspect his thermometer (as indee^} I did, for we 
Harvard men are apt to think ill of any graduation but our 
own); but it was a poor consolation. The fact remained 
that his herald Mercur y, standing a-tiptoe, cbuld look down 
on mine. I s^m RT glimpse somptbing of this familiar 
weakness in Mr, White. He, too, has shared in these 
mercurial triumphs and defeata do I doubt that he 
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had a true country-gentleman^s interest in the weathercocKV 
that his first question on coming down of a morning was,\ 
like* Baraba a*8— ^ 

Into what quarter peers my halcyou's hill I" • 

• 

4- It is an innocent and healthful employment of the mind, 
distracting one from too continual study of himself, and 
ledding him to dwell rather upon the indigestions of the 
elements than his own. ** Bid the wind back round, or go 
about with the sun ? ” is a rational question that bears not 
remotely on the making of hay and the prosperity of crops. 

I have little doubt that the regulated observation of the 
vane in many di^ereht places, and the interchange of results 
^^telegraph, would, put the weather, as it were, in our 
ipower, by betraying its ambush es before it is.ready to give 
^e assault. At first sigtiC"nothing seems more drolly 
triviaTthan the lives of those whose single achievement is 
to record the wind and the temperature three times a day. 
Yet such men are doubtless sent into the world for this 
special end, and perhaps there is no kind of accurate obser¬ 
vation, whatever itr"'object, that has not its final use and 
value for some one or other. It is even to be hoped that 
the .speculations of our newspaper editors and their myriad 
correspondents upon*the signs of the political atmosphere 
may also till their appointed place in a w^T-rcgulated 
universe, if it be only that of supplying so many more 
iack“ 0 *“lanteni s to the future historian. Nay, the observa¬ 
tions on finance of an M, C . whose sole knowledge of the 
subject has been derivcofnilia a lifelong success in getting 
a living put of the public without paying any equivalent 
therefor, will perhaps be of interest hereafter to some 
sr of ou r mancMtuL. whenever it i» cleansed, 

i’or many y*ars I have been in the habit of noting down 
some of the leading events of my embowered solitude, such 
as the comii^ of certain birds and the like,—a kind of 
four servir^ after the fashion of White, rather 
than properly digested natural history. 1 thought it not 
impossible that a few simple stories of my winged acquaint- 
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^ ,aces might be found entertaining by persons of kindred 
(aste. 

^ There is a common notion that animals are better 
meteorologists than men, and I have little doubt that in 
immediate weather^wisdom they have the advantage of our 
sophisticated senses (though I suspect a sailor or shepherd 
would be their match), but I have seen nothing that loads 
me to bcUevo their minds capable of erecting the horoscope 
of a whole season, and letting us know beforehand whether 
the winter will be severe or the summer rainlesa I more 
than suspect that the clerk of the weather himself does not 
always know very long in advance whether he is to draw 
an order for hot or cold, dry or moist, and the musquash is 
scarce likely to be wiser, 1 have noted but two days’ 
diiTeronoe in the coming of the song-sparrow between a 
very early and a very backward spring. This very year I 
saw the linnets at work thatching, just before a snow-storm 
which covered the ground several inches deep for a number 
of days. They struck work and left us for a while, no 
doubt in search of food. Birds frequently perish from 
sudden changes in our whimsical spring weather of which 
they had no foreboding. More than thirty years ago, a 
cherry-tree, then in full bloom, near my window, was 
covered with humming-birds benumbed by a fall of mingled 
rain and snow, which probably killed many of them. It 
should seem that their coming was dated by the height of 
the sun, which betrays them into unthrifty inatrimony; 

So nature pricketh them in their corages;" 

but their going is another matter. The chimney-swallows 
leave us early, for example^ apparently so soon as their 
latest fledglings are firm enough of wing attempt the 
long rowing-match that is hdore them. On the other 
hand, the wild-geese probably do not leave the North till 
they are frosen out, for I have beard their bif^Ies sounding 
southward so late as the middle of December. What maj^ 
be called local migrations are doubtless dictated by the 
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chances of food. 1 have once been visited by lai^ fiiffhti 
of cross-bills ; and whenever the snow lies long and deep 
on ifie ground, a flock of cedar-birds comes in midwinter to 
eat the berries on my hawthorns. I have never been quite 
able to fathom the local, or rather geographical partialities 
of birda Kever before this summer (1870) have the king^ 
birds, handsomest of flycatchers, built in my orchard; 
th6ugh I always know where to And them within half a 
mile. The rose-breasted grosbeak has been a familiar bird 
in Brookline (three miles away), yet I never saw one here 
till last July, when 1 found a female busy among my rasp- 
l)erries, and surprisingly bold. 1 hope she was pro ^paetiaur 
with a view to settldhient in our garden. She seemed, on 
the whole, to think .well of my fruit, and 1 would gladly 
plant another bed if it would help to win over so delightful 
a neighbour. 

The return of tho robin is commonly announced by the 
newspapers, like that of eminent or notorious people to a 
watering-place, as the first authentic notification of spring.^ 
And such his appearance in the orchard and garden 
undoubtedly is. But, in spite of his name of migratory^ 
thrush, ho stays with us aU winter, and I have soon him 
when tike thermometer marked 15 degrees below zero of 
Fahrenheit, armed impregnably within, like Emerson’s 
Titmouse, and as cheerful as he. Tho robin has a bad 
reputation among people who do not value themselves less 
for being fond of cherries. There is, I admil^ a spice of 
vulgarity in him, and his song is rather of the Bloo mfield 
sort, too largely ballasted with prose. His ethfM kriTof 
the Poorj lich ard sch ool, and the main chance which calls 
fortlTall hlMlWl'jjyU altogether of the belly. He never 
has those fine intervals of lunacy into which his cousins, 
the catbird ancUthe mavis, are apt to fall But for a’ that, 
and twice as muckle’s a’ that, I would not exchange him 
for all the cherries tliat ever came out of Asia Minor. 
With whatever faults, he has not wholly forfeited that 
superiority whidh belongs to the children of nature. He 
has a finer taste in fruit than could be distilled from 
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fioany successive committees of the Horticultural Society, 
^and he eats with a relishing jrul^ not inferior to Dr. 
* Johnson’s. He feels and freely exercises his right of 
eminent domain. His is the earliest mess of green peas; 
his all the mulberries I had fancied mine. Btft if he gets 
also the lion’s share of the raspberries, he is a groat planter, 
and sows those wild ones in the woods that solace the 
pedestrian and give a momentary calm even to the jaded 
victims of the White Hills. He keeps a strict eye over 
one’s fruit, and knows to a shade of purple when your 
grapes have cooked long enough in the sun. During the 
severe drought a few yt;ars ago, the robins wholly vanished 
from my garden. I neither saw nor'heard one for three 
weeks. Meanwhile a small foreign grape-Vino, rather shy 
of bearing, seemed to find the dusty air congenial, and, 
dreaming perhaps of ita .joy£et acro ss t he sea. 

decked itself with a score or so of fair bunches. T watched 
them from day to day till they should have secreted sugar 
enough from the sunbeams, and at last made up my mind 
that I would celebrate my vintage the next morning. But 
the robins too had somehow kept note of them. They must 
have sent out spies, as did the Jews into the promised land, 
before I was stirring. When I went with my basket, at 
least a dozen of these winged vintagera bustled out from 
among the leaves, and alighting on the nearest trees 
interchanged some shrill remarks about me of a derogatory 
nature. They had fairly sacked the vine. Not Welling¬ 
ton’s veterans made cleaner work of a Spanish town; not 
Federals or Confederates were ever more impartial in the 
confiscation ol neutral ciiickens. I was keeping *ny grapes 
a secret to surprise the fair Fidele w ith, but the robins 
made them a profounder secret to her than I had meant. 
The tattered remnant of a single bunch wasrall ray harvest- 
home, How paltry it looked at the bottom of my basket, 
as if a humming-bird had hud her egg in an eagle’s nest! 
1 could not help laughing ^ and the robins seemed to join 
heartily in the merriment. There was a native grape-vine 
close by, blue with its less refined abundance, but my 
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cunning thieves preferred the foreign flavour. Could 1 
them with want of taste ? 

The robins are not good solo singers, but their chorus, 
like primitive fire-worshippers, they hail the return of light 
and wariflth to the world, is unrivalled. There are a 
hundred singing like one. They are noisy enough then,'J 
and sing, as poets should, w’ith no afterthought. But when< 
they come after cherries to the tree near my window, thoy^ 
muffle their v^oices, and their faint pip, pip, pop ! sounds far 
away at the bottom of the garden, where they know 1 shall 
not suspect them of robbing the great black-walnut of its 
bitter-rinded store.* They are feathered Pecksniffs, to be 
sure, but then diow*brightly their breasts, that looft rather 
shabby in th& sunlight, shine in a rainy day against the 
dark green of the fringe-tree! After they have pinched 
and shaken all the life out of an earthworm, as Italian 
cooks pound all the spirit out of a steak, and then gulped 
him, they stand up in honest self-confidence, expand their 
red waistcoats with the virtuous air of a lobby member, 
and outface you with an eye that calmly challenges inquiry. 
“ Do I look like a bird that knows the flavour of raw 
vermin ? I throw myself upon a jury of my peers. Ask 
any robin if he ever ate anything loss ascetic than the 
frugal berry of the juniper, and ho will answer that his 
vow forbids him.” Can such an open bosom cover such 
depravity 1 Alas, yes! I have no doubt his breast was 
rodder at that very moment with the blood of my rasp¬ 
berries. On the whole, ho is a doubtful friend in the 
garden. He makes his dessert of all kinds of berries, and 
is not orerse from early pears. But when we remember 
how omnivorous he is, eating his own weight in an 
incredibly short time, and that Nature se^ms exhaust¬ 
less in her iifvention of new insects hostile to vegetation, 
perhaps wo may reckon that he does more good than hrirm. 



•The scrccch-owl, whoso cry, (loHpilo his ill uaiuc, is ouo of the 
sweetest sounds in natuvo, softens his voice in the same way with the 
most beguiling mockery of diatanco. 
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yft t)r my own part, I would rather have his oheerfalness and 
.find neighbourhood than many berries. 

For his cousin, the catbird, I have a still warmer regard. 
JLlways a good singer, ho sometimes nearly equals the brown 
thrush, and has the merit of keeping up his music later in the 
evening than any bird of my familiar acquaintance. Ever 
since 1 can remember, a pair of them have built in a* 
gigantic syringa, near our front door, and I have known 
the male to sing almost uninterruptedly daring the even> 
ings of early summer till twilight duskened into dark. 
They differ greatly in vocal talent, but all have a delightful 
way of crooning over, and, as it were, rehearsing their song 
in an undertone, which makes their nearness always unob¬ 
trusive. Though there is the most trustworthy witness to 
the imitative propensity of this bird, I have only once, 
during an intimacy of more than forty years, heard him 
indulge it. In that case, the imitation was by no means so 
close as to deceive, but a free reproduction of the notes of 
some other birds, especially of the oriole, as a kind of 
variation in his own song. The catbird is as shy as the 
robin is vulgarly familiar. Only when his nest or his 
fledglings are approached docs he become noisy and almost 
aggressive. I have known him to station his yqung in a 
thick cornel-bush on the edge of the raspberry-bed, after 
the fruit began to ripen, and feed them there for a week or 
more. In such cases he shows none of that conscious guilt 
wljich makos the robin contemptible. On the contrary, he 
will maintain his post in the thicket, and sharply scold the 
intruder who ventures to steal hU berries. After all, his 
claim is only for tithes, while the robin will bag your entire 
crop if he get a chance. 

R Pr. Watts’s statement that “birds in their little nests 
igree," like too many others intended to f<vm the infant 
mind, is veiy far from being true. On the contrary, the 
most peaceful relation of the different species to each other 
s that of armed neutrality. They are vei^ Jealous of 
leighbourSr A few years ago» I was much interested in 
;he housebuilding of a pair ^ summer yellow-birds. They 
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had chosen a very pretty site near the top of a tall whiti 
lilac, within easy eye-shot of a chamber window, A very 
pleasant thing it was to see their little home growing with 
mutnal help, to watch their industrious skill interrupted 
only by little iiirts and snatches of endearment, frugally 
cut short by the common sense of the tiny housewife. 
They had brought thoir work noarly to an end, and had 
Qlr6ady begun to line it with fern-down, the gathering of 
which demanded more distant journeys and longer absencea 
But, alas! the syringa, immemorial manor of the catbirds, 
was not more than twenty feet away, and these giddy 
neighbours’* had, as it appeared, been all along jealously 
watchful, though, sUeht, witnesses of what they deemed an 
intrusion of squatters. No sooner were the pretty mates 
fairly gone for a new load of lining, than 


I **To their unguarded nest these weasel Scots 
^ dame stealing.” _ jji 

Silently they flew back and forth, each giving a vengeful 
dab at the nest in passing. They did not fall-to and 
deliberately destroy it, for they might have been caught at 
their mischief. As it was, whenever the yellow-birds came 
back, theis enemies were hidden in their own sight-proof 
bush. Several times their unconscious victims repaired 
damages, but at length, after counsel taken together, they 
gave it up. Perhaps, like other unlettered folk, they came 
to the conclusion that the Devil was in it, and yielded to 
the invisible persecutions of witchcraft. 

If The robins, by constant attacks and annoyances, have ^ 
succeeded ^n driving off the blue-jays who used to build in-j 
our pines, their gay colours and quaint noisy ways making 
them welcome and amusing neighbours. 1 once had tho^ 
chance of doin^ a kindness to a household of t'hem, which^ 
they received with very friendly condescension. 1 had had ^ 
my eye for some time upon a nest, and was puzzled by a j 
constant fliattering of what seemed full-grown wings in it^ 
whenever 1 drew nigh. At last I climbed the tree, in spite 
of angry protests from the old birds against my intrusion.^ 
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/Xho mystery had a very simple solution. In building the 
nest, a long piece of packthread had been somewhat loosely 
woven in. Three of the young had contrived to entangle 
themselves in it, and had become full-grown without being 
able to launch themselves upon the air. * One was 
unharmed ; another had so tightly twisted the cord about 
its shank that one foot was curled up and seemed para¬ 
lysed ; the third, in its struggles to escape, had sawn 
through tlio flesh of the thigh and so much harmed itself 
that 1 thought it humane to put an end to its misery. 
When I took out my knife to cut their hempen bonds, the 
heads of the family seemed to divine my friendly intent. 
Suddenly ceasing their cries and threats, they perched 
quietly within reach of my hand, and watoiied mo in my,, 
work of manumission. This, owing to the fluttering terror 
of the prisoners, was an aflair of some delicacy; but ere 
long I was rewarded by seeing one of them fly away to a 
neighbouring tree, while the cripple, making a parachute of 
his wings, came lightly to the ground, and hopped off as well 
as he could with one leg, obsequiously waited on by his 
elders. A week later I had the satisfaction of meeting him 
in the pine-walk, in good spirits, and already so far 
recovered as to be able to balance himself with the lame 
foot. I have no doubt that in his old age he accounted for 
his himcnoss by some handsome story of a wound received at 
the famous Battle of the Pines, when our tribe, overcome 
by numbers, was driven irouTlts ancient camping-ground. 
Of late years tlie jays have visited us only at intervals; 
and in winter their bright plumage, set off by the snow, 
and their cheerful cry, are especially welconje. They 
would have furnished .^sop w ith a fable, for the feathered 
crest in which they sc5em to Uke so much satisfaction is 
often their fatal snare. Country boys make a hole with 
their finger in the snow-crust just large enough to admit 
the jay s liead, and, hollowing it out somewliat beneath, 
bait it with a few kernels of corn. The crest, slips easily 
into the trap, but refuses to be pulled out again, and he who 
came to feast remains a prey. 
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lf/£moe have the crow-blackbirds attempted a settlement i 
my 4 >ines, and twice have the robins, who claim a right oi 
pre-emption, so successfully played the part of border- 
ruffians to drive them away,—to my great regret, for 
they are the best substitute wo have for rooks. At S^hady 
Hill (now, alas ! empty of its so long loved household) they 
build by hundreds, and nothing can be more cheery than 
their creaking clatter (like a convention of old-fashioned 
taVern-signs) as they gather at evening to debate in mass 
meeting their windy politics, or to gossip at their tent-doors 
over the events of the day. Their port is grave, and their 
stalk across the turf as martial as that of a second-rate 
ghost in Harriet. They never meddled with my corn, so 
far as I could discover. 

f^L-Tor a few years I had crows, but their nests are an 
iKesistible bait for boys, and their settlement was broken 
up. They grew so wonted as to throw off a great part of 
their shyness, and to tolerate my near approach. One very 
hot day I stood for some time w'ithin twenty feet of a 
mother and three children, who sat on an elm bough over 
my head, gasping in the sultry air, and holding their wings 
half-spread for coolness. All birds during the pairing 
season become more or less sentimental, and murmur soft 
nothings in a tone very unlike the grinding organ repetition 
and loudness of their habitual song. The crow is very 
comical as a lover, and to hoar him trying to soften his 
croak to the proper Sflint Preux standard has something 
the effect of a Mi^ssippi boatman quoting Tennyson. 
Yet there are few things to my ear more melodious than 
his caw of a clear winter morning as it drops to you filtered 
through five hundred fathoms of crisp blue air. The 
hostility of all smaller birds makes the moral character of 
the crow, for aU his deaconlike demeanour and garb, some¬ 
what questionable, lie could never sally forth without 
insult. The golden robins, especially, would chase him as 
far as 1 could follow with my eye, making him duck 
clumsily to avoid their importunate bills. I do not believe, 
however, that he robbed any nests hereabouts, for the 

3 
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' rcfase of tlie gas-works, which, in onr free-and-easy com¬ 
munity, is allowed to poison the river, supplied him with 
dead alewives in abundance. I used to watch him making 
his periodical visits to the salt-marshes and oommg back 
with a fish in his beak to his young savages, who, no doubt, 
like it in that condition which makes it savoury to the 
Kanakas and other corvine races of men. 

I^ Pri^ es are in great plenty with me. I have seen seven 
males^ashing about the garden at once. A merry crew of 
them swing their hammocks from the pendulous bougha 
During one of these latter years, when the canker-worms 
'-stripped our elms as bare as winter, tb^se lairds went to the 
trouble of rebuilding their unroofed nests, and chose for the 
purpose trees which are safe from those Bw*arming vandals, 
such as the ash and the button-wood. One year a pair (dis¬ 
turbed, I suppose, elsewhere) built a second nest in an elm, 
within a few yards of the house. My friend, Edward E. 
Hale, told me once that the oriole rejected from his web all 
strands of brilliant colour, and 1 thought it a striking 
example of that instinct of concealment noticeable in many 
birds, though it should seem in this instance that the nest 
was amply protected by its position from all marauders but 
owls and squirrels. Last year, however, 1 had the fullest 
proof that Mr. Hale was mistakea A pair of orioles built 
on the lowest trailer of a weeping elm, which hung within 
ten feet of our drawing-room window, and so low that I 
could reach it from the ground. The nest was wholly woven 
and felted wiUi ravellings of woollen carpet in which scarlet 
predominated. Would the same thing have happened in 
the woods f Or did the nearness of a human dwelling 
perhaps give the birds a greater feeling of security 1 They 
are very bold, by the way, in quest of cordage, and I have 
often watched them stripping the fibrous bark from a honey¬ 
suckle growing over the very door. But, indeed, all my 
birds look upon me as if 1 were a mere tenadit at will, and 
they were landlorda With shame I confess it, I have been 
bullied even by a humming-bird. This spring, as I was 
oleansing a p^-tree of its lichensf pne of these zigsagging 
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blars caio« purring toward me, couofaing bis long bill like s 
lanoc^ his throat sparkling with angry hre, to warn me o£ 
from a Missouri-currant whoso honey he was sipping. And 
many a time he has driven mo out of a flower-bed. Thii 
summer, by the way, a pair of these winged emeraldi 
fastened their mossy acorn-cup upon a bough of the same eln 
which the orioles had enlivened the year before. We watohec 
all their proceedings from the window through an opera-glass 
and saw their two nestlings grow from black needles with e 
tuft of down at the lower end, till they whirled away on theii 
first short experimental flights. They became strong of winf 
in a surprisingly shorktime, and 1 never saw them or the mah 
bird after, though the female was regular as usual in hei 
visits to our petunias and verbenas. I do not think ii 
ground enough for a generalisation, but in the many timei 
when I w'atched the old birds feeding their young, the 
mother always alighted, while the father as uniforml) 
^piained upon the wing. 

i^The bobolinks are generally chance visitors, tinkling 
trough the"garden in blossoming-time, but this year, owin^ 
to the long rains early in the season, their favourit( 
meadows were flooded, and they were driven to the upland 
So I had a pair of them domiciled in my grass-field. The 
male used to perch in an apple-tree, then in full bloom, and. 
while 1 stood perfectly still close by, he would circle away, 
quivering round the entire field of five acres, with no breali 
in his song, and settle down again among the blossoms, tc 
be hurried away almost immediately by a new rapture oi 
music. He had the volubility of an Italian charlatan at i 
fair, and, like him, appeared to be proclaiming the moriti 
of some quack remedy. Opodeldoo-opodeldoo-tgy-Doctor 
Lincoln*8-opodeldoc / he seemed' to repeat over and ovoi 
again, with a rapidity that would have distanced the deftest 
tongued Figaro that over rattled. I remember Count 
Gurowski^^raj'iflg once, with that easy superiority oJ 
knowledge about this country which is the monopoly ol 
foreigners, that we had no singing birds 1 Well, well, Mr. 
Hepworyi Duon has found the typical Amerca in Oneids 
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r and Salt Lake City. Of course, an intelligent Earopcan is 
the best jud^e of these matters. The truth is, there are 
more singing^irds in Europe because there are fewer forests. 
These songsters love the neighbourhood of inan because 
liawks and owls are rarer, whilo their own food is more 
abundant. Most people seem to think, the more trees the 
more birds. Even Chiitoaub »*iapd^ -^vbf^ first tried the 
primitivo-forest-cure, and whose description of the wilderness 
in its imaginative effects is unmatched, fancies the ^ people 
of the air singing their hymns to him.” So far as my own 
observation goes, the farther one penetrates the sombre 
solitudes of the woods, the more seldpm does he hear the 
voice of any singing-bird. In spite of * Chateaubriand’s 
minuteness of detail, in spite of that marvelous reverbera¬ 
tion of the decrepit tree falling of its own weight, which he 
was the first to notice, I cannot help doubting whether he 
made his way very deep into the wilderness. At any rate, 
in a letter to Foiitanes, written in 1804, he speaks of 
VW8 chevaux paissant d quelque distance. To be sure 
Ch4teaubriand w'as apt to mount the high horse, and this 
may have been but an afim* tliou^it of the grand seigneur^ 
but certainly one would not make much headway on horse¬ 
back toward the druid fastnesses of the primeval pine. 

The bobolinks build in considerable numbers in a meadow 
within a quarter of a mile of us. A houseless lane passes 
^hrough the midst of their camp, and in clear westerly 
weather, at the right season, one may hear a score of them 
I singing at once. When they are breeding, if I chance to 
«pass, one of the male birds always accompanies me like a 
constable, flitting from post to post of the rail-feAce, with a 
short note of reproof continually repeated, till I am fairly 
out of the neighbourhood. Then he will swing away into 
the air and run down the wind, gurgling music without 
stint over the unheeding tussocks of meadow-grass and dark 
clumps of bulrushes that mark his domain. • 

^ We have no bird whose song will match the* rughtingale’s 
in compass, none whose note is so rich as that of the 
European b^kbird; but for mefe rapture I have never 
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heard the''bobolink's rival. But hU opcra-soitson is a sbor^ 
one. The ground and tree-sparrows are our most constant 
performers. It is now late in August, and one of the latter 
.sings every, day and all day long in the garden. Till within 
a fortnight, a pair of indigo-birds would keep up their lively 
duo for an liour together. Wliile 1 write, I hear an oriole 
gay as in June, and the plaintive mny-he of the goldfinch 
tells me he is stealing my lettuco-sceds. I know not what 
the experience of others may have been, but the only bird 1 
have ever heard sing in tho night has been the chip-bird. 
I should say he sang about as often dudng the darkness as 
cocks crow. Oijc Cifti hardly help fancying that lie sings in 
his dreams. • 

“ Father of what sunnic seed, 

What glance of day hast thou oonfiuod 
Into this bird ? To all tho breed 
Tliis busie ray thou hast assigned ; 

Their magnetism works all night, 

And dreams of Paradise and light." 

On second thought, I remember to have heard the cuckoo 
strike the hours nearly all night with the regularity of a 
Swiss clock. 

l(U'hc dead limbs of our elms, which 1 spare to that end, 
bnng us the flicker every summer, and almost daily I hear 
his wild scream and laugh close at hand, himself invisible, 
lie is a shy bird, but a few days ago 1 had the satisfaction 
of studying liim through tho blinds as he sat on a tree 
within a few feet of me. Seen so near and at rest, he 
makes good his claim to the title of pigeon-woodpecker. 

», Lumberers have a notion that ho is harmful to timl>er, 
digging little Jiolcs through the bark to encourage the 
settlement of insects. The regular rings of such perfora¬ 
tions which one may see in almost any apple-orchard seem 
to give some •probability to this tbeoiy. Almost every 
season a solitary quail visits us, and, unseen among the 
currant-bushes, calls Bob Whiter Bob WhitOy as if he were 
playing at hide-and-seqb with that imagina|^ being. A 
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rarer visitant is the turtle-dove, whose pleasant coo (some¬ 
thing like tlio mufflcKl crow of a cook from a coop covered 
with snow) I have sometimes heard, and whom 1 once had 
the good luck to see close by me in the mulberry-trea The 
wild'pigeon, once numerous, I have not seen for many 
years.* Of savage birds, a hen-hawk now and then 
quarters himself upon us for a few days, sitting sluggish 
in a tree after a surfeit of poultry. One of them once 
offered me a near shot from my study-window one drizzly 
day for several hours. But it was Sunday, and I gave him 
tile benefit of its gracious truce of God. 

|Q Certain birds have disappeared froln ovir neighbourhood 
i, within my memory. I remember when the whippoorwill 
could be hoard in Sweet Aubur n. The night-hawk, onco^ 
common, is now rare. The brown thrush has movedfii' 
farther up country. For years I have not seen or heard 
any of the larger owls, whose hooting was one of my boyish 
terrors. The cliff-swallow, strange emigrant, that eastward 
takes his way, has come and gone again in my time. The 
bank-swallows, well nigh innumerable during my boyhood, 
no longer frequent the crumbly cliff of the gravel-pit by the 
river. The barn-swallows, which once swarmed in our 
barn, flashing through the dusty sunstreaks of the mow, 
have been gone these many years. My father would lead 
me out to see them gather on the roof, and take counsel 
before their yearly migration, as Mr. White used to see 
them at Selborne. Thank fortune, the 

swift atill glues bis nest^ and rolls his distant thunders 
night and day in the wide-throated chimneys, stjjl sprinkles 
the evening air with his merry twittering. The populous 
heronry in Fresh Pond meadows has been well-nigh broken 
up, but still a pair or two haunt the old home, as the 
gypsies of Ellangowan their ruined huts^ and every evening 
fly over ns riverwards, clearing their throats with a hoarse 
hawk as they go, and, in cloudy weatheif scarce higher 
than the tops of the chimneys. Sometimes I have known 
one to alight in one of our trees, though for what purpose 
* They made their appearanae tliis euiumer (1870). 
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1 never oenld divine. Kin^shers have sometimes puzzled 
me in the same way, perched at high noon in a pine, 
springing their watchman’s rattle when they flitted away 
from my curiosity, and seeming to shove their top-heavy 
heads along as a man does a wheel-barrow. 

^ Some birds have left us, 1 suppose, because the country 
IS girowing less wild. 1 once found a summer duck’s nest 
within a quarter of a mile of our house, l^t such a trouvaille 
would be impossible now as Kidd’s treasure. And "yel the 
mere taming of the neighbourhood d(MN3 not quite satisfy me 
as an explanation. Twenty years ago, on my w'ay to bathe 
in the river, I saw etery day a brace of woodcock, on the 
miry edge of a cpring within a few rods of a house, and 
constantly visited by thirsty cows. There was no growth 
of any kind to conceal them, and yet these ordinarily shy 
birds were almost as indifierent to my passing as common 
poultry would have been. Since bird-nesting has become 
scient ific, and dignified itself as oology, that, no doubt, is 
partly to blame for some of our lossea But some old friends 
are constant. Wilson’s thrush comes every year to remind 
me of that most poetic of ornithologists He flits before 
me through the pine-walk like the very genius of solitude. 
A pair of pewees have built immemorially on a jutting 
brick in the arched entrance to the ice-house. Always on 
the same brick, and never more than a single pair, though 
two broods of five each are raised there every summer. 
How do they settle their claim to the homestead 7 By what 
right of primogeniture 7 Once the children of a man 
employed ikbout the place oologized the nest, and the 
pewees left us for a year or two. 1 felt towards those boys 
as the messmates of the Ancient Mariner did towards him 
after he had shot the albatross. But the pewees came back 
at last^ and one of them is notr .hn ills wonted perch, so 
near my window that I can hear the click of his bill as he 
snaps a fiy oit the wing with the unerring precision a 
stately Trasteverina shows in ^e capture of her smaller 
deer. The pewee is the first bird to pipe up in the morning; 
and daring the early Burner he pi^udos his matutinal 
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ejaculation of fewee with a slender whistle, unheard at any 
other time. He saddens with the season, and, as summer 
dtjclincs, ho changes his note e//ew, fewee / as if in lamenta¬ 
tion, Had ho been an Italian bird, Ovij|^would have liad a, 
plaintive tale to tell about him. He is so familiar as often 
to pursue a fly through the open window into my libmry. 
at There is something inexpressibly dear to me in those old 
friendships of a lifetime. There is scarce a tree of mine but 
^has had, at some time or other, a happy homestead among 
its boughs, to which I cannot say. 

Many light hearts and wings, 

Which now bo cfoad, lodged in thy living bowers." 

tt 

My walk under the pines would Jose half its summer charm 
wore I to miss that shy anchorite, the Wilson’s thrush, nor 
hear in haying-time the metallic ring of his song, that 
justifies his rustic name of scythe-whet. 1 protect my game 
as jealously as an English squire. If anybody had oologized 
a certain cuckoo’s nest I know of (I have a pair in my 
garden every year), it would have left me a sore place in 
my mind for weeks. I love to bring thes e aborigines back 
to the mansuetude they showed to the earJy voy^ers, and 
before (forgive the involuntary pun) they had grown 
accustomed to man and knew his savage ways. And they 
repay your kindness with a sweet familiarity too delicate 
to breed contempt. I have made a Penn-treatv with them, 
preferring that to the Puritan way wifcli the natives, which 
converted them to a little Hebraism and a great deal of 
Medford rum. If they will not come near epough to me 
(as most of" them will), I bring them close with an opera- 
glass—a much better weapon than a gun. I would not, AT 
I could, convert them from their pretty pagan ways. The 
only ones I sometimes have savage doubts about is the red 
squirrel. I think he oologizes. 1 hifuyw he eats cherries 
(we counted five of them at one time in dr single tree, the 
stones pattering down like the sparse hail that preludes a 
storm), and that he gnaws off the small end of pean to get 
at the seedsi He steals the corff^from under noses of 
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my poultry. But what would you have? He will come 
down upon the limb of the tree I am lying under till he is 
within a yard of me. He and his mate will scurry up and 
down the great black-walnut for my diversion, chattering 
like monkeys. Can I sign his death-warrant who has 
tolerated me about his grounds so long? Not I. Lot them 
steal, and welcome. I am sure 1 should, had 1 had the 
same* bringing up and the same temptation. As for the 
birds, I do not believe there is one of them but does more 
good than harm; and of how many featherless bipeds can 
this be said ? 


Tl- 
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“ Men scarcely know how beautiful fire is,” says Shelley; 
and I am apt to think there aro a good many other things 
concerning wdiich their knowledge might be largely increased 
without becoming burdensome. Nor are they altogether 
reluctant to bo taught—not so reluctant, perhaps, as unable 
—and education is sure to find one fulcrum ready to her 
hand by which to get a purchase on them. For most of us, 
I have noticed, arc not without an amiable willingness to 
rfBist at any spectacle or entertainment (loosely so called) 
for which no fee is charged at the door. If special tickets 
are sent us, another element of pleasure is added in a sense 
of privilege and pre-eminence (pitiably scarce in a demo¬ 
cracy), so deeply rooted in human nature that 1 have seen 
people take a strange satisfaction in being near of kin to 
the mute chief personage in a funeral. It gave them a 
mofo^t’s advantage over the rest of us whose grief was 
rated at a lower place in the procession. But the words 
**admission free” at th(3 bottom' of a handbill, though 
holding out no bait of inequality, have yet a singular charm 
for man^ minds, especially in the country. There is some¬ 
thing toaciiing in the constancy with which men attend 
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free lectures, and in the honest patience with which they 
listen to them. He who pays may yawn and shift testily 
in his seat, or even go out with an awful reverberation of 
criticism, for he has bought the right to do any or all 
of these and paid for it. Bat gratuitous hearers are 
anaesthetised to suffering by a sense of virtue. They are 
performing perhaps the noblest, as it is one of the most 
difficult, of human functions in getting Something' (no 
matter how small) for Nothing, They are riot pestered by 
the awful duty o£ securing their money's worth. They are 
wasting time, to do which elegantly and without lassitude 
is the highest achievement of civilisation. If they are 
cheated, it is, at worst, only of a superfluous hour which was 
rotting on their hands. Not only is mere amusement made 
more piquant, but instruction more palatable, by this 
universally relished sauce of gratuity. And if the philo¬ 
sophic observer rinds an object of agreeable contemplation 
in the audience, as they listen to a discourse on the 
probability of making missionaries go down better with the 
Feejeo'lslanders by balancing the hymn-book in one pocket 
with a bottle of Worcestershire in the other, or to a plea 
for arming the female gorilla with the ballot, ho also takes 
a friendly interest in the lecturer, and admires the wise 
economy of Nature who thus contrives an ample field of 
honest labour for her bores. Even when the insidious hat 
is passed round after one of these ^^mosynary feas ts, the 
relish is but heightened by a conaoie^ious refusal i:o disturb 
the satisfaction’s completeness with the rattle of a single 
contributory penny. So firmly persuaded am I of this 

**‘*‘•1 believe I 

cduld fill a house by advertising a freeleoture on Tupper 
considered as a philwphic poet, or on my personal recol¬ 
lections of the late James Polk. Thnr being so, 1 have 
sometimes wondered that the pee p-shows w hich Natuie 
provides with such endless variety lor ker^ildren, and to 
which we. are admitted on the bare oomfition of having 
eyea^ should be so genersjly n^leoted. " To be sure^ eyes are 
not so common aS '^ple tbink, or ;^t8 would be plentier, 
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And perhapa also these exhibitions of hers ore ohoapened in 
estimation by the fact that in enjoying theOi we are not 
getting the better of anybody else. Your true lovers of 
nature, however, contrive to even this solace; and 
Wordsworth, looking upon mountains as his own peculiar 
sweethearts, was jealous of anybody else who ventureil 
upon even the most innocent flirtation with them. As if 
,$itch fellows, indeed, could pretend to that nicer sense 
of what-d'ye-call-it which was so remarkable in him 1 
Marry come up 1 Mountain!^ no doubt, may inspire a 
profounder and more exclusive passion, but cm the whole 
I am not sorry to have been born and bred among more 
domestic scenes, whefe I can bo hospitable without a pang. 
1 am going to ask you presently to tako potduok with me at 
a board where Winter shall supply wlkolcr^ there is of 
cheer. 

I think the old fellow has hitherto liad scant justice done 
him in the main. We make him the symbol of old age or 
death, and think we have settled the matter. As if old 
ago were never kindly as well as frosty; as if it had no 
reverend graces of its own as good in their way as the 
noisy impertinence of childhood, the elbowing self-conceit 
of youth, or the pompous mediocrity of middle life. As if 
there w'ere anything discreditable in death, or nobody 
had ever longed for it! Suppose we grant that Winter 
is the sle^ of the year, what then? I take it upon me 
to say that his dreams are finer than the best refflity of 
his waking rivals. 

“ Sleep. Silence* chilih the father of 8o|t 

is a very agreeable acquaintance, and ' oI us are 
better employed in his company tlMii anywhese else. For 
my own part, J think Winter a pr^y wide-awake, old 
boy, and his bluff more 

ISO^onial to Any mood,""and niota wl&olesome for me, 
than any charms of which Ida rivals are capable. 
Spring is a fickl e mistress, either does not know 
win flF' < so' "tOtig in making it up, whether 
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'^yovL shall havo her or not have hor, that one gets tired 
at last of her pretty miffs and reconciliations. You go 
to her to be cheered ufTSTut, and ten to one catch her in 
the sulkS) expecting you to find enough good humour for 
both. After she has become Mrs.^ Summer she grows a 
little more sta id in hor demeanour, ancl her^^undant table, 
where you are sure to got the earliest fruits and vegetables 
of the season, is a good foundation for steady friendship; 
but she has lost that delirious aroma of maidenhood, and 
what was delicately rounded grace in the girl gives more 
than hints of something like redundance in the matron. 
Autumn is the poet of the family. He gets you up a 
splendour that you would say was made out of real sunset; 
but it is nothing more than a few hectic leaves, when all is 
done. He is but a sentimentalist, after all; a kind of 
Lamartine whining along the ancestral avenues he has made 
bare timber of, and begging a contribution of good spirits 
from your own savings to keep him in countenance. But 
Winter has his delicate sensibilities too, only he does not 
make them as good as indelicate by thrusting them forever 
in your face. He is a better poet than Autumn, when he 
has a mind, but, like a tru1> great one as he is, he brings 
you down to your boro manhood, and bids you understand 
him out of that, with no adventitious helps of association, 
or ho V ill none of you. lie does not touch those melancholy' 
chords on which Autumn is as great a master as Heine. ’ 
Well, is there no such thing as thrumming on them and 
maundering over them till ’they get out of tune, and you 
wish some manly hand would crash through them and leave 
them dangling brokenly for ever'I Take Winder as you 
find him, and he turif^s out to be a thoroughly honest fellow, 
with no nonsense in hinj^^and tolerating none in you, 
is a great oQmfort.''in ^he long run. He is^not what 
c^1 a genial critic, bnt bring a real man along witli you, 
and yon will find there is a crabhbd generosity about the 
old cynic that you viould not exchange for dll the creamy 
concessions of Autumn. ** Season of mists and mdilow 
fiuitfulnoss,^’ quotha! That’s just it; Winter soon blows 
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yoar head clear of fog and makes you see things as they are. ^ 
I thank him for it 1 The truth is, between ourselves, I 
have a very good opinion of the wholo family, who always 
welcome me without making me feel as if 1 were too much 
of a poor relation. There ought to be some kind of distance, 
never so little, you know, to give the true relish. They are 
as good company, the worst of them, as any I know, and I 
am not a little flattered by a condescension from any one of 
them; but I happen to hold Winter’s retainer this time, 
and, like an honest advocate, am bound to make as good a 
showing as I can for him, even if it cost a few'slurs upon 
the rest of the household. Moreover, Winter is coming, 
and one would like to get on the blind side of him. 

The love of Nkture in and for herself, or as a mirror for^* 
the moods of the mind, is a modern thing. ' The fleeing to) 
her as an escape from man was brought into fashion by 
Kousseau; for his prototype Petrarch, though he had a 
taste for pretty scenery, had a true antique horror for the 
grander aspects of nature. He* got once to the top of 
Mount Ventoux, but it is very plain that he did not enjoy 
it. Indeed, it is only within a century or so that the search 
after the picturesque has been a safe employment. It is not 
so even now in Greece or Southern Italy. Where the Anglo- 
Saxon carves his cold fowl, and leaves the relics of his picnic, 
the ancient or medioeval man might bo pretty confldent 
that some rui&an would try the edge of bis knife on a 
chicken of the Platonic sort, and leave more precious bones 
as an oflering to the genius of the place. The ancients were 
certainly more social than wc, though that, perhaps, was 
natural enough, when a good part of the world was still 
leered with forest. They huddled together in cities as 
pllll^^for safety as to keep their mind^s warm. The Bomans 
nachll4?iidness fBr country life, but they had fine roads, and 
Rome was always within easy reach. The author of the. 
Book of tlie earliost J know o^ wlio sliowed any/ 

prbtotind sense Off t he lopanjiiur of llio outward.^V^prld 

and I think none Tias" approached 'Tiiih' "since, though/ 
VVordsworth comes ueare^ with the first two books of the 
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Prelude.’* Bub tlieir-feeling ie not precisely of the kind 1 
h speak of as modern, and which gave rise to what is oalled 
descriptive poetry. Chaucer opeins his Clerk’s Tale with a 
bit of landscape adihffl^bleror its large style, and as well 
composed as any Claude. 

** There is right at the west end of Itaillo, 

Down at the root of Veaulus the cold, 

A lusty plain abundant of vitaille, 

Where many a tower and town thou mayst behold, 

That founded were in time of fathers old, 

And many an other delectable sight; 

And Saluc^ this noble country hight." 

What an airy precision of touch ttfere is here, and what 
a sure eye for the points of character in landscape I But 
the picture is altogether subsidiary. No doubt the works 



scenery; but the British poet Thomson (“ swcet-soulod ” is 
Wordsworth’s apt worSi) was ”^tTie"^fflFst''to do with words 
" what they had done partially with colours. He was turgid, 
no good metrist, and his English is like a translation from 
one of those poets who wrote in Latin after it was dead ; 
but ho was a man of sincere genius, and not only English, 
but European literature is largely in his debt. He was the 
inventor of cheap amusement for the million, to be had of 
All-out-doors for the asking. It was his impulse which uncon¬ 
sciously gave direction to Rousseau, and it is to the school 
of Jean Jacques that we owe St. Pierre, Cowpor, Chateau¬ 
briand, Wordsworth, Byron, Lamartine, George Sand, 
Ruskin-^the great painters of ideal landscape. 

So long as men had slender means, whether of keeping 
out cold or checkmiiting it with artificial heat, Winter was 
an unwelcome gtiest|. especially in the country. There he 
was the bearer of a which shut its victima 

in solitaty confinomeST' tvJtn fow resources but to boose 
round the fire and repeat ghost-stories, which had lost 
all their freshness and none of their teiror. To go to bed 
was to lie awake of cold, with an added shudder of fright 
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whenever a loose casement or a waving curtain chose tl|| 
give you the goose-flesh. Bussy Rabutin, in one of hisi 
letters, gives us a notion bow uncomfortable it was in the 
country, with green wood, smoky chimneys, and doors and 
windows that thought it was their duty to make the wind 
whistle, not to keep it out. With fuel so dear, it could not 
have been much better in the city, to judge by Mdnage’s 
warning against the danger of our dressing-gowns taking 
Are, while we cuddle too closely over the sparing blaze. 
The poet of Winter himself is said to have written in bed, s 
with his hand through a hole in the blanket; and we may 
suspect that it was the warmth quite as much as the 
company that first drew men together at the coflee-house. 
Coleridge, in Jhuuary 1800, writes to Wedgewood ; am 
sitting by a Are in a rug greatcoat ... It is most barbar¬ 
ously cold, and you, I fear, can shield yourself from it only 
by perpetual imprisonment” This thermometrical view of 
winter is, I grant, a depressing one; for I think there is 
nothing so demoralising as cold. 1 know of a boy who, 
when his father, a bitter economist, was brought home 
dead, said only, **Now we can bum as much wood as we 
like.” I would not ofl-hand propliesy the gallows for that 
boy. 1 remember with a shudder a pinch 1 got from the 
cold once in a railroad-car. A born fanatic of fresh air, 
I found myself glad to see the windows hermetically sealed 
by the freezing vapour of our breath, and plotted the 
assassination of the conductor every time he opened the 
door. I felt myself sensibly barbarising, and would have 
shared Colonel Jack’s bed in the ash-hole of the glass- 
furnace with a grateful heart. Since then 1 have had more 
charity for the prevailing ill-opinion of winter. It was 
natural enough that Ovid should measure the»year8 of his 
esdle in Pontus*by the number of winters* 

** Ut sumus in Foil to, ter frigcre censtitit Ister, 

Fadta csfc Euxioi dura ter unda marie: ’* 

» ** Ihrice hath the cold bound Ister fast, since I 
1 b PoBitts was, t]^rice EuiBs's wave made hard.” 
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pubinal has printed an Anglo-Norman piece of doggerel in 
(which Winter and Summer dispute which is the better 
man. It is not without a kind of rough and inchoate 
humour, and I like it because old Whiteboard gets tolerably 
fair play. Tlie jolly old fellow boasts of his rate of living, 
with that contempt of poverty which is the weak spot in 
the burly English nature. 

“ Jii Dieu no place quo me avyonge 
Quo ne face piss honour 
Kt plus dcspcnz cu nn soul jour 
Que vus en tote vostre vie 

“ Now God foibid it hap to nfa 
That I make not more great display, 

And spend more in a single day 
Than you can do in all your life.” 

The host touch, perhaps, is Winter’s claim for credit as a 
inendor of the highways, which was not without point when 
every road in Europe was a quagmire during a good part of 
the year unless it was bottomed on some remains of Roman 
engineering. 

“ .Ic su, h'l-il, scigiiur ot mostre 
Nt ii bon droit lo dey estre, 

Quant do la bowo f.icu cauc^ 

Tar un petit de gcole: ” 

“ Ma.ster und lord I am, ^ays he. 

And of good right so ought to be, 

Since 1 make causeys, safely ernst, 

Of mud, with just a pinch of frost. 

I'ut there is no recognition of Winter as the best of out door 
company. 

Even Emerson, an open-air man, and a bringer of it, ii 
ever any, confesses, • 

“ The frost-king ties my fumbling feet, 

Sings ill my oar, my hands are stonesf 

CurdloH the blood to the marble boucit, 

Tugs at the heartstrings, numbs the sense, 

' And Lems in life with narrowing fence.” 
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Winter was literally the inverted year,” as Thomson^ 
called him ; for such entertainmonts as could be had must 
bo got within doors. What cheerfulness there was in 
brumal verso was that of Iforaeu's dissolve Jrujus ligna 
8Uj)er foco large reponens^ so pleasantly associated with the 
cleverest scene in Roderick Randoon. This is tho tone of 
that poem of Walton's friend Cotton, which won the praise 
of Wordsworth ;— 

" Lot us home, 

Our mortal enemy is come ; 

’Winter and all liis blustering train 
Have made a voyage o'er the main. 

• ■ • • • • 

Fly, fly, tho foe advances fast, 

Into our furtross let us haste, 

Where all the roarers of tho north 
Can neilhor storm nor starve us forth. 

There underground a magazine 
Of sovereign juice is cellared in, 

Li^iuor that will tho siege rnaintaiu 
Should Phoebus ne’er return again. 

Whilst wo together jovial sit 

Careless, and crowned with mirth and wit, 

Where, though bleak winds confine us home, 

Our fancies round tho world shall roam.” 

Thomson's view of Winter is also, on the whole, a hostile^- 
one, though he does justice to his grandeur. I 

“Thus Winter falls, 

A heavy gloom oppressive o’er tho world, 

Through Haturo shedding inllucnco malign.'* 

lie finds his consolations, like Cotton, in the house, though 
;^re refined t — 

“ While without 

The censeloKS winds blow ieo, be my retreat 
iJetwcen the groaning forest and the shore 
Bea^by tlie bouiullcss multitude of waves, 
rural, sheltered, solitary scone, 

Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers ioin 
To cheer the gloom. There studious let me sit 
And hold hign^nverse with the mighty ^cad.* 
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Doctor Akenside, a man to be spoken of with respect, 
follows Tliomson. With him, too, ** Winter desolates the 
year,” and 

JTow iiloasing wears the wintry ni^tit 
Spent with Oie old illustrious dead i 
while by the taper's trembling light 
1 seem those awful scenes to tread 
Whore chiefs or legislators lie,” etc. 

Akensido had evidently been reading Thomson. He had 
the conceptions of a great poet with loss faculty than many 
a little one, and is one of those versifiers of whom it is 
enough to say that we are always willing break him off 
in the middle with an etc., well knowing that what follows 
is but the coming-round again of what went before, march¬ 
ing in a circle with the cheap numerosity of a stage-army. 
In truth, it is no wonder that the short days of that cloudy 
northern climate should have added to winter a gloom 
borrowed of the mind. We hardly know, till we have 
experienced the contrast, how sensibly our winter is 
alleviated by the longer daylight and the pellucid atmos¬ 
phere. 1 once spent a winter in Dresden, a southern 
climatti compared with England, and really almost lost my 
respect for the sun when 1 saw him groping among the 
chinm-y-pois opposite my windows as he described his 
impoverished arc in the sky. The enforced seclusion of the 
season makes it the time for serious study and occupations 
that demand fixed incomes of unbroken tima This is why 
Milton said that his vein never happily flowed but from 
the autumnal equinox to the vernal,’* though in his 
twentieth year he had written, on the return of springs— 

** Fallor 1 an et nobis redeunt in carmina vires 
ingcniumque milii manors veris adest I '* 

i 

*' *' Kit 11 or do the powers of song return 

To me, and genins too, tbo Of Spring f ” 

Qoethe^ s* far as 1 remember,*graji'thefinit to notice the 
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cheerfulnemof stiow in sunshine. His tni fFinter 

gives no hint of it, for that is a diluted reminiacimce of 
Greek tragic choruses and the Book of Job in nearly equal 
parts. In one of the singularly interesting and character¬ 
istic letters to Frau von Stein, however, written during the 
journey, he says: ** It is beautiful indeed; the mist heaps 
itseff together in light snow-clouds, the sun looks through, 
and the snow over everything gives back a ftMsIiug of 
gaiety.” Bu^^I find in Oowper the first recognition of a 
general annability in Winter. The gentleness of his 
temper, and the wide charity of hiisi Sympathies, mjido it 
natural for him to Bnd good in everything except the 
human heart. A dreadful creed distilled from the darkest 
moments of dyspeptic solitaries compelled him against his 
will to see in thaC the one evil thing made by a God whose 
goodness is over all His works. Cowper’s two walks in the 
morning and noon of a winter’s day are delightful, so long 
as he contrives to let himself be happy in the graciousness 
of the landscapa Your muscles grow springy, and your 
lungs dilate with the crisp air as you walk along with him. 
You laugh with him at the grotesque shadow of your legs 
lengthened across the snow by the just^risen sun. 1 know 
nothing that gives a purer feeling of out-door exhilaration 
than the easy verses of this escaped hypochondriac. But 
Oowper also preferred his sheltered g^en-walk to those 
robuster joys, and bitterly acknowledged the depressing 
influence of the darkened year. In December 1780 he 
writes : ” At this season of the year, and in this gloomy, 
uncomfortable climate, it is no easy matter for the owner of 
a mind like mine to divert it from sad subjects, and to fix 
it upon such as may administer to its amusement” Or was 
it because he was^riting to the dreadful Newton 9 Perhaps 
his poetry bears truer witness to his habitual feeling, for it 
is only there that poets disenthral themselves of their 
reserve and become fully possessed of their greatest charm 
—the pewer of being frauker than other men. In the 
Third Book of Task ” he boldly afiSrms his preference 

of the country eitj^Sven in winter:— ^ 
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“ But are not wholesome airs, though unpeifumed 
By roses, and clear suns, though scarcely felt, 

And groves, if inharmonious, yot secure 
I'loin clamour, and wliose very silence charms, 

To bo pufi'ired to smoke 'f . . . 

They would bo, wore not madness in tlie head 
And folly in the heart; were England now 
\Vhnt England was, plain, hospitable, kind, 

And uiidehiuehod.'' 

The conclusion shows, however, that he was thinking 
mainly of fireside delights, not of the blusterous companion¬ 
ship of nature. This appears even more clearly in the 
Fourth Hook :— • 

0 Winter, ruler of the inverted ^ar; ” 

but I cannot help interrupting him to say how pleasant it 
always is to track poets through the gardens of their pre¬ 
decessors and find out their likings by a flower snapped off 
here and there to garnish their own nosegays. Cowper had 
been reading Thomson, and ^‘the inverted year” pleased 
his fancy with its suggestion of that starry wheel of the 
zodiac moving round through its spaces infinite. He 
could not help loving a handy Latinisra (especially with 
elision beauty added) any more than Gray, any mora 
than Wordsworth—on the sly. But the member for Olney 
has the floor:— 

“ 0 Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scattered hair with Bleot-liko ashes filled. 

Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy checks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Tlian those of age, thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

I But urged by stoims along its sUppejp;' way, 

) 1 love thco all unlovely as thou seem st, 

I And (IrcBik'd as thou art 1 Thou hoUVsi tha Bun 
A prisoner in the yet undawiiing oast, 

Shortening bis journey between morulitlpkd 110011^ 

And hatrying him, impatient of his stf^, ^ 

Down to the rosy west, but kindly stHl 
^mpensating his loss with added hours 
W social converse and inn|pctive arise, 
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And gathering at short notice, in one group, 

The family dispersed, and fixing thought, 

Not less diapovsed by daylight and its cares. 

I crown thee king of intiniato delights, 

I'^ireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness, 

And all tho comforts that tho lowly roof 
Of uiuUstuibed Kutiremont, and the hours 
Of long uii in ten opted evening know." 

I call this a good human bit of writing, imaginative, too 
—not so flushed, not so . . . highfaluting (lot mo dare tho 
odious word !) as the modern style since poets have got 
hold of a theory that imagination is common-sense 
turned inside out, g,nd not common-sense sublimed— 
hut wholesome, masculine, and strong in the simplicity 
of a mind wholly occupied with its theme. To meOowper 
is still the best of our descriptive poets for every-day wear. 
And what unobtrusive skill he has! Ifow he heightens, 
for example, your sense of winter-evening seclusion, 
by the twanging horn of the postman on the bridge ! That 
horn has rung in my ears ever since I first heard it, during 
the consulate of the second Adams. Wordsworth strikes a 
deeper note ; but docs it not sometimes come over one (just 
the least in the world) that one would give anything for a 
hit of nature pure and simple, without quite so strong a 
flavour of W. W. ? W. W. is, of course, sublime and all 
,^that—but 1 For my part, I will make a clean breast of it, 
and confess that I cannot look at a mountain without 
fancying tho late laureate’s gigantic Roman nose thrust 
between me and it, and thinking of Dean Swift’s profane 
version of Romanos rerum dominos into Roman nose I a 
fare un / dom yowr nose / But do I judge verses, then, by 
?%lie impression made on me by the man who wrote them 1 
iH^t BO fast, ray good friend, but, for good ov evil, the 
and its intellectual product are inextricably 

aright^ Wordsworth himself (except in his 
scene in the Prelude ”) has not much 
out of doors.' 1 pannot recall picture 
^The reason may possibly be that 
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in the Lak^ Country even the winter storms htvag rain 
rather than snow. He was thankful for the Ohi^stmas 
visits of Orabb Bbbinson, beoause they ** helped him through 
the winter.” His only hearty praise of winter is when, as 
G^n4ral Fd^rier, he defeats the French:— 

" Humanity, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of her own decay, 

Hath painted Winter like a traveller old. 

Propped on a stafl, and, through the anllen day, 

ID hooded mantle, limping o’er the plain 
As though his weakness were disturMd by pain: 

Or, if a juater fancy should allow 
An undisputed symbol of command, 

The chosen sceptre is a witheiod bough 
Infirmly grasped within a withered hard. 

These emblems suit the helpless and forlorn ; 

But mighty Winter tlie device shall scorn.*’ 

The Scottish poet Grahame, in his “Sabbath,” says 
manfully:— 

“ Now is the time 
To visit Nature in her grand attire 

and he has one little picture which no other poet has 
surpassed!— 

“ High-ridged the whirled drift has almost reached 
The powdered keystone of the churchyard porch: 

Mute hangs thehocded bell; the tombs lie buried.” 

Even in our own climate, where the sun shows his winter 
4aoe as long and as brightly as in central Italy, the seduction 
of the ohimney-oomer is apt to predominate in the mind 
over the severer satisfactions of muffled fields and penitential 
woods. TJie very tftle of Whittier's delightful “ Snow- 
Bound ” shows what he was thinking of, thou^ he does nob 
Tapour a little about digging out patha The verses of 
Emerson, perfect as a Greek fragmmit (deljpite the archaism 
of dissyllabic fire), \ihioh he has chosen for Epigraph, 
tell us too how the « 

“ HousesMtes sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tamaltttons privs^ df stonm” 
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They are all in a tale. It is always the Hiems ef 
VirgiU iOiateh one of them having a kind word for old 
Barbe Flearie, unless he whines through qome cranny, like 
B beggar, to heighten their enjoyment while they toast their 
slippered toes. I grant there is a keen relish nf contrast 
about the bickering flame asjt gives an emphasis beyond 
Gherardo della Notte to loved faces, or kindles the gloomy 
gold' of volumes soarce less friendly, especially when a 
tempest is blundering round the bouse. Wordsworth has a 
line touch that brings home to us the comfortable contrast 
of without and within, during a storm at night, and the 
passage is highly characteristic of a poet whose inspiration 
always has an undertcflie of hourgmis :— 

• 

** How touching, when, at midnight, sweep ^ 

Snow-muffled winds, and all is dark, 

To hear,—and sink again to sleep 

J. H., one of those choice poets who w^ll not tarnish their 
bright fancies by publication, always insists on a snow-storm 
as essential to the true atmosphere of whist. Mra Battles, 
in her famous rule for the game, implies winter, and would 
doubtless have added tempest, if it could be had for the 
asking. For a good solid read also, into the small ilours, 
there is nothing like that sense of ’"safety against haVing 
your evening laid waste, which Euroolydon brings, as he 
bellows down the chimney, making your Are gasp, or rustles 
snow flakes against the pane with a sound more soothing;^ 
than silence. Emerson, as he is apt to do, not only bit the 
nail on the head, but drove it home, in that lut phrase of 
the ** tumultuous privacy.” 

But I would exchange this, and give something to boot, 
for the privilege of walking out into idle vas4 blur of a 
north-north*east ^now-storm, and getting a strong draught 
on the f u riU bfe within, by drawing the firgt furrows through 
its san^ fir^ta^ I love those 

^ ITtguittde twilights ihiqih snow makts 
With tSKUMst of the oU^ng 
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If the wind veer top much toward the east, you get the 
heavy snow that gives a true Alpine slope to the boughs of 
your evergreens, and traces a skeleton of your elms in white; 
but you must have plenty of north in your gale if you want 
those driving nettles of frost that sting the cheeks to a 
crimson manlier than that of fire. During the great storm 
of two winters ago, the most robustious periwig-pated fellow 
of late years, I wade>d and floundered a couple of ‘miles 
through the whispering night, and brought home that 
feeling of expansion we have after being in good company. 
“Great things doeth He which we cannot comprehend ; for 
He saith to the snow, ‘Be thou on the earth.’ ” 

There is admirable snow scenery'in Judd’s “ Margaret,” 
but some one has confiscated my copy of that admirable 
book, and, perhaps, Homer’s picture of a snow-storm is the 
i best yet in its large simplicity:— 

** And as in wintor*tiine, when Jovo his cold sharp javelins throws 
Amongst us mortals, and is moved to white the earth with snows, 

The winds asleep, he freely pours till highest prominents. 

Hill-tops, low meadows, and the fields that crown with most contents 
The toils of men, seaports and shores, are hid, and every place. 

But floods, that fair snow’s tender flakes, as their own brood, embrace." 

Chapman, after all, though he makes very free with him, 
comes nearer Homer than anybody else. There is nothing 
in the original of that fair snow’s tender flakes, but neither 
Pope nor Oowper could get out of their heads the Psalmist’s 
tender phrase, “ He giveth his snow like wool,” for which 
also Homer afibrds no hint. Pope talks of “ dissolving 
fleeces,” and Oowper of a “fleecy mantle.” But David is 
nobly simple, while Pope is simply nonsensical, and Oowper 
pretty. If they must have prettiness. Martial would have 
supplied them with it in his 

“Densnm tacitarum vellusaquarflm,” 

which is too pretty, though I fear it would have pleased 
Dr. Donne. Eustathius of Thessalonica mlled snow vBtap 
ipuiiSep, woolly water, which a poor old French poet, Godeau, 
has amplified into this:— 
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" Lorsquc la froidare inhnraainG 
Do leur verd ornement depouillo Ics fordts 
Sous une neige dpaisso il couvre les gudrets, 

£t la neige a pour enx la chaleur de la laiiie.*’ 

In this, as in Pope’s version of the passage in Horner^ there 
is, at leasts a sort of suggestion of snow-storm in the blind¬ 
ing drift of words. But, on the whole, if one would know 
what snow is, I should advise him not to hunt up what the 
poets have said about it, but to look at the sweet miracle 
itself. 

The prcludings of Winter are as beautiful as those of' 
Spring. In a grey December day, when, os the farmers 
say, it is too colc^ to snow, his numbed fingers will let fall 
doubtfully a few star-shaped fiakes, the snowdrops and 
anemones that harbinger his more assured reign. Now, 
and ndw only, may bo seen, heaped on the horizon’s eastern 
edge, those “blue clouds” from forth which Shakespeare 
says that Mars “ doth pluck the masoned turrets.” Some¬ 
times also, when the sun is low, you will see a single cloud 
I trailing a flurry of snow along the southern hills in a 
wavering fringe of purple. And when at last the real 
snow-storm comes, it leaves the earth with a virginal look 
on it that no other of the seasons can rival, compared with 
which, indeed, they seem soiled and vulgar. 

And what is there in nature so beautiful as the next 
morning after such confusion of the elements 1 Night has 
no silence like this of busy day. All the batteries of noise 
are spiked. We see the movement of life as a deaf man 
secs it, a mere wraith of the clamorous existence that 
inflicts itself on our ears when the ground is bare. The 
earth is clothed in innocence as a garment. Every wound 
of the landscape ^is healed; whatever was stiff ^las been 
sweetly rounded as the breasts of Aphrodite; what was 
unsightly has been covered gently with a soft splendour, as 
if, Cowley woulckhave said. Nature had cleverly let fall her 
handkerchief to hide it. If the virgin {N6tre Dame de la 
neige) were to come back, hero is an earth that would not 
bruise her foot nor stain It is ^ 
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The fanned enow 

That’s bolted by the northern blasts twice o’er,**— 

Sofliata e stretta dai venti Scbiavi, 

Winnowed and packed by the Sclavonian winds/’-* 

packed so bard sometimes on hill-slopes that it will bear 
your weight. What grace is in all the curves, as if every 
one of them had been swept by that inspired thumb of 
Phidias’s journeyman. 

Poets have fancied the footprints of the wind in those 
light ripples that sometimes scurry across smooth water 
with a sudden blur. But on this gleaming hush the aerial 
deluge has left plain marks of its^course; and in gullies 
through which it rushed torrent-like, the,,eye finds its bed 
irregularly scooped like that of a brook in hard beach-sand, 
or, in more sheltered spots, traced with outlines like those 
left by the sliding edges of the surf upon the shore. The 
air, after all, is only an infinitely thinner kind of water, 
such as 1 suppose we shall have to drink when the state 
does her whole duty as a moral reformer. Nor is the wind 
the only thing whose trail you will notice on this sensitive 
surface. You will find that you have more neighbours and 
night visitors than you dreamed of. Here is the dainty 
footprint of a cat; here a dog has looked in on you like an 
amateur watchman to see if all is right, slumping clurnsily 
about in the mealy treachery. And look t before you were 
up in the morning, though you were a punctual courtier at 
the sun’s levee, here has been a squirrel zigzagging to and 
fro like a hound gathering the scent, and some tiny bird 
searching for unimaginable food, perhaps for the tinier 
creature, whatever it is, that drew this slender continuous 
trail like those made on the wet beach by light borderers of 
the sea. The earliest autographs were^as frail as these. 
Poseidon traced his lines, or giant birds made th^ir mark, 
on pre-Adamite sea-margins; and the thnnder-gort left the 
tear-stains of its sudden passion there; say, we have the 
signatures of delioatest fem-leavM on the soft ooze of aeons 
that dosed away their dreamless Insure before consciousness 
came upo% Uie earth ^ with marl. Some whim of nature 
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lockcMl them fast in atone for tis after-thonghts of creation. 
Which of 08 shall leave a footprint as imperishable as that 
of the ornithorhyncus, or much more so than that of these 
Bedouins of the snow-desert) Perhaps it was only because 
the ripple and the rain>drop and the bird were not thinking 
of themselves, that they had such luck. The chances of 
immortality depend very much on that. How often have 
we not seen poor mortals, dupes of a season’s notoriety] 
carving their names on seeming-solid rock of merest l>eachn 
sand, whose feeble hold on memory shall be washed away$ 
by the next wave of fickle opinion I Well, well, honest] 
Jacques, there are better things to be found in the snow 
than sermons. 

The snow thdt falls damp comes commonly in larger 
flakes from windless skies, and is the prettiest of all to 
watch from under cover. This is the kind Homer had in 
mind; and Dante, who had never read him, compares the 
dilataU /aide, the flaring flakes, of his fiery rain, to those of 
snow among the mountains without wind. This sort of 
snowfall has no fight in it, and does not challenge you to a 
wrestle like that which drives well from, the northward, 
with all moisture thoroughly winnowed out of it by the 
frosty wind. Bums, who was more out of doors than most 
poets, and whose bare-foot Muse got the colour in her cheeks 
by vigorous exercise in all weavers, was thinking of this 
drier deluge when he speaks of the ** whirling drift,” and 
tells how— 

'* Chaaticleer 
Shook off tho pouthery snaw." 

But the damper and more deliberate falls have a choice 
knack at draping the trees j and about eaves'^qf stone walls 
^wherever, ind^, the evaporation is rapid, and it finds a 
chance to cling—it will build itself, out in curves of 
wonto^ul beai^ty. 1 have seen Ojqe pf these dumb waves, 
thus caught in act of bfieaklng, curl four feet beyond 
the edge pf my roof and hang there for days, as if Nature 
were too well pleased with her tP let it crumble from 
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its exquisite pause. After such a storm, if you are lucky 
enough to have even a sluggish ditch for a neighbour, be 
sure to pay it a visit. You will find its banks corniced 
with what seems to be precipitated light, and the dark 
current down below gleams as if with an inward lustre. 
Dull of motion as it is, you never saw water that seemed 
alive before. It has a brightness like that of the eyes of 
some smaller animals, which gives assurance of life, but of 
a life foreign and unintelligible. 

A damp snow-storm often turns to rain, and, in our 
freakish climate, the wind will whisk sometimes into the 
north-west, so suddenly as to plate all^the trees with crystal 
before it has swept the sky clear of its last cobweb of cloud. 
Ambrose Philips, in a poetical epistle from Oopenhagen to 
the Earl of Dorset, describes this strange confectionery of 
Nature,—for such, I am half ashamed to say, it always 
seems to mo, recalling the “glorified sugar-candy ” of Lamb’s 
first night at the theatra It has an artificial air, altogether 
beneath the grand artist of the atmosphere, and besides 
does too much mischief to the trees for a p hilode ndrist to 
take unmixed pleasure in it. Perhaps it efesbrves a*poet 
like Philips, who really loved Nature, and yet liked her to 
be mighty fine, as Pepys would say, with a heightening of 
powder and rouge :— 

“ And yet but lately have I seen e’en here 
The winter in a loveiy dross appear. 

Ere yet the olouds let fall the treasured snow. 

Or winds begun through hazy skies to blow, 

At evening a keen eastern breeze arose, 

And the descending rain unsullied froze. 

Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 

The ruddy noon disclosed at once to view 
The face of Nature in a lich disguise. 

And hrighteuod every object to iny eyes ; 

For every shrub, and every blade of grass, 

And every pointed thorn, seemed wrought in glass; 

In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns Aiow, 

And through the ice the crimson berries glow ; 

The thick-sprung reeds, which watery marshes yield. 

Seem polished lances in a hostile field ; 
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The stag in limpid currents with surprise 
Secs crystal branches on his forehead rise: 

The spreading oak, the beech, the towering pine. 

Glazed over in the freezing other shine ; 

The frighted birds the rattling branches shun, 

Which wave and glitter in the distant sun. 

When, if a sudden gust of wind arise, 

The brittle forest into atoms flies, 

The crackling wood beneath the tempest bends, 

And in a spangled shower the prospect ends." 

rt is not uninstructive to soo how tolerable Ambrose is, so 
long as he sticks manfully to what he really saw. Tlio 
moment he undertakes to improve on Nature he sinks into 
the mere court poet, and we surrender him to the jealousy 
of Pope withoul) a sigh. His “rattling branches” and 
“ crackling forest ” are good, as truth always is, after a 
fashion ; but what shall we say of that dreadful stag which, 
there is little doubt, he valued above all tlie rest, because it 
was purely his own 1 

The damper snow tempts the amateur architect and 
sculptor. His PQ^jbelious has been brought to his very 
door, and if there are boys to be had (whose company beats 
all other recipes for prolonging life), a middle-aged Master 
of the Works will knock the years off his account and 
make the family Bible seem a dealer in foolish fables, by a 
few hours given heartily to this business. First comes the 
toil of rolling the clammy balls till they refuse 
to budge farther. Then, if you would play the statuary, 
they are piled one upon the other to the proper height; or 
if your aim be masonry, whether of house or fort, they 
must bo squared and beaten solid with the shovel. The 
material is capable of very pretty effects, and your young 
companions meanwhile are unconsciously learning lessons 
in aesthetics. Pf-om the feeling of satisfaction with which 
one squats on the damp floor of his extemporised dwelling, 
I have been le^ to think that the backwoodsman must get 
a sweetor savour of self-reliance from the bouse his own 
hands have built than Bramante or Sansovino could ever 
give. Perhaps the fort "*1^ calls out 
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more masculine qualities and adds the cheer of battle with 
that dumb artillery which gives pain enough to test pluck 
without risk of serious hurt. Already, as I write, it is 
twenty odd years ago. The balls fly thick and fast. The 
juncle defends the waist-high ramparts against a storm of 
nephews, his breast plastered with decorations like another 
'' Bfl^etzkv!a How well I recall the indomitable good- 
humour under fire of him who fell in the front at Ball’s 
BlufiT, the silent pertinacity of the gentle scholar who got 
his last hurt at |^;air Oaks, the ardour in the charge of the 
gallant gentleman who, with the death-wound in his side, 
headed his brigade at Cedar Creek,! How it all comes 
back, and they never come 1 I cannot again be the Yauban 
of fortresses in the innocent snow, but I shall never see 
children moulding their clumsy giants in it without longing 
to help. It was a pretty fancy of the young Vermont 
sculptor to make his first essay in this evanescent material. 
Was it a figure of Youth, I wonder i Would it not be well 
if all artists could begin in stuff as perishable, to melt away 
when the sun of prosperity began to shine, and leave 
nothing behind but the gain of practised hands? It is 
pleasant to fancy that Shakespeare served his apprentice¬ 
ship at this trade, and owed to it that most pathetic of 
despairing wishes,— 

V* 0, that I were a mockery-king of snow, 

I Standing before the sun of Bmingbroko, A 

\ To melt myself away in water-drops 1 ” Ta } \ 

1 have spoken of the exquisite curves of snow surfaces. 
Not less rare are the tints of which they are capable—^the 
faint blue of the hollows, for the shadows in snow are 
always blue^ and the tender Irose of higher points, as you 
stand with your back to the setting sun hnd look upward 
across the soft rOT^ure of a hill-side. liiaye seen within a 
mile of home efiSewoF colour as lovely any inc^sc enoe 
of the Silberhorn after sundown, oWlea II., who never 
said a foolish thing, ^ve the idiiDate the highest 

praise when he said wt it allowM ^oa more hours out of 
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doors than any oih^r, and I think our winter nii>y fairljA 
make the same boast as compared with the rest of the year** 
Its still mominj^ with the thermometer near zero, put a 
premium on walking. There is more sentiment in turf, 
perhaps, and it is more elastic to the foot; its silence, too, 
is well-nigh as congenial with meditation as that of fallen 
pii e tassel; but for exhilaration there is nothing like a stiff! 
snow-crust that creaks like a cricket at every step, and com-' 
municates its own sparkle to the senses. The air you 
drink is frapp^^ all its grosser particles precipitated, and 
the dregs di your blocd with them. A purer current 
mounts to the brain, courses sparkling through it, and 
CUjlg^t thoroijghly of all dejected stuff. There is nothing 
leitto breed an exhalation of ill-huraour or despondency, 
They say that this rarefied atmosphere has lessened the 
capacity of our lungs. Be it so. Quart-pots are for mud¬ 
dier liquor than nectar. To me, the city in winter is 
infinitely dreary—the sharp street-comers have such a chill 
in them, and the snow so soon loses its maidenhood to 
become a mere drab—doing shameful things,’’ as Steele 
says of politicians, ** without being ashamed.” I pine for 
the Quaker purity of my countxy landscape. I am speak¬ 
ing, of course, of those winters that are not niggardly of 
snow, as ours too often are, giving us a gravelly dust 
instead. Nothing can be unsightlier that those piebald 
fields where the coarse brown hide of Barth shows through 
the holes of her ragged ermine. But even when there is 
abundance of snow, I find as I grow older that there are 
not so many good crusts as there used to be. When I first 
observed this, 1 rashly set it to the account of that general 
degeneracy in nature (keeping pace with the same melan¬ 
choly phenomenon in man) which forces ii!^l£ upon the 
attention and into the philosophy middle life. But hap¬ 
pening once to be weighed, it occurred to me that an arch 
which would hear fifty pounds could hardly be blamed for 
giving way under more tbsm three times the weight. I 
have BOinete^ bought that if theologians would xemember 
this in thdr aigumentit and OOius^er that the man may 
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/slump through, with no fault of his own, where the boy 
^ would haire skimmed the surface in safety, it would be 
better for all partie& However, when you do get a crust 
that will bear, and know any brooklet that runs down a 
hill-side, be sure to go and take a look at him, especially if 
your crust is due, as it commonly is, to a cold snap follow¬ 
ing eagerly on a thaw. You will never find him so cheerful. 
As he shrank away after the last thaw, he built for himself 
the most exquisite caverns of ice to run through, if not 
measureless to man ” like those of Alph, the sacred river, 
yet perhaps more pleasing for their narrowness than those 
for their grandeur, \yhat a cunning silversmith is Frost 1 
> The rarest workmanship of Delhi or Genoa popies him but 
(clumsily, as if the fingers of all other artists were thumba 
Fernwork and lacework and filagree in endless variety, and 
under it all the water tinkles like a distant guitar, or 
drums like a tambourine, or gurgles like the Xtjkay of an 
anchorite’s dream. Beyond doubt there is a fairy proces¬ 
sion marching along those frail arcades and translucent 
corridors. 

** Their oaten pipes blow wondrous shrill, 

The hemlock small blow clear.*’ 

And hark! is that the ringing of Titania's bridle, or the 
bells of the wee, wee hawk that sits on Oberon’a wrist t 
This wonder of Frost’s handiwork may be had every winter, 
but he can do better than this, though 1 have seen it but 
once in my life. There had been a thaw without wind or 
rain, making the air fat with grey vapour. Towards sun¬ 
down came that chill, the avant-courier of a north-westerly 
gale. Then, though there was no perceptible current in the 
atmosphere, the fog began to attach itself in frosty roots 
and filaments to the southern side of every Avig and grass- 
stem. The very posts had poems traced upon them by this 
dumb minstrel. Wherever the moist seeds fqpnd lodgment 
grew an inch-deep moss fine as cobweb, a slender coral-reef, 
argentine, delicate, as of some silent sea in the moon, such 
as Acrossiz dredces when he droama The frost, too. can 
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wield a delicate graver, and in fancy leaves P iran esi fal 
behind. He covers your window-pane with Alpine et^lngs, 
as if in memory of that sanctuary where he finds shelter 
even in midsummer. 

Now look down from your hill-side across the valley. 
The trees are leafless, but this is the season to study their 
anatomy, and did you ever notice before how much colour 
there is in the twigs of many of them ? And the smoke 
from those chimneys is so blue, it seems like a feeder of the 
sky into which it flows. Winter refines it, and gives it 
agreeable associations. In summer it suggests cookery or 
the drudgery of steijm-engines, but now your fancy (if it 
can forget for a moment the dreary usurpation of stoves) 
traces it down *to the fireside and the brightened faces of 
children. Thoreau is the only poet who has fitly sung it. 
The wood-cutter rises before day, and 

*'First in the dusky dawn he sends abroad 
His early scout, his emissary, smoke, 

The earliest, latest pilgrim horn his roof, 

To feel the frosty air ; . . . 

And, while he crouches still beside the hearth, 

Nor musters courage to unbar the door, 

It has gone down the glen with the light wind 
And o'er the plain unfurled its venturous wreath. 

Draped the tree-tops, loitered upon the hill, 

And warmed the pinions of the early bird; 

And now, perchance, high in the crispy air, 

Has caught sight of the cay o'er the earth’s edge, 

And greets its master’s eye at his low door 
As some refulgent cloud in the upper ^y." 

Here is very bad verse and very good imagination. He 
bad been reading Wordsworth, or he would not have made 
tree-tops an iambus. In the M^eturntja i Virgil (or, if not 
his," better than most of his) is a pretty picture oT a peasant 
kindling his winter-morning fire. He rises before dawn, 

" Sollicitaque manu tenebras explorat iuertes 
Yestigsftquo foenm liesus quern denique sensit. 

ParvuIuB exusto reman ebat stipite fumus, 

Ft cinis obductee cclabat lumina prunes. 

Admovet bis pronam submissa fr'onte lucemam. 
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£t pnxlucit acu stiipaa huraorc caventes, 

Ezcitat et crobrU languentem flatibas ignem ; 

Tandom concepto tenebrte fulgore recedunt, 

Oppositaque manu Inmen defend it ab aura." 

*' Willi cautions band ho gro|>efi tho sluggish darlc, 

Tracking the hearth which, scorched, he feels erelong. 

In burnt-out logs a slender smoke remained, 

And raked-up a'^hes hid the cinders’ eyes ; 

Stooping, to these the lamp outstretched he nears, 

«And, with a needle loosening the dry wick. 

With frequent breath excites the languid flame. 

'|Beforo the gathering glow tho shades recode, 
jAnd his bent hand the new-caught light defends.*' 

Ovid heightens the picture by a single touch :— 

Ipse gonn posito ilammas exsuscitat aura." 

** Kneeling, bis breath calls back to life the flames.” 

If you walk down now into the woods, you may find n 
robin or a blue-bird among the red-cedars, or a nuthatch 
scaling deviously the trunk of some hardwood tree with an 
eye as keen as that of a French soldier foraging for the mt- 
of his uofess. Perhaps a blue-jay shrills cah <Mh inTis 
cbrvine trebles, or a chickadee 

Shows feats of his gymnastic play, 

Head downward, clinging to the spray.” 

But both him and the snow-bird I love better to see, tiny 
fluffs of feathered life, as they scurry about in a driving mist 
of snow, than in this serene air. 

Col gr idge has put into verse one of tho most beautiful 
phenomena of a winter walk :— 

** The woodman winding westward up tho glen 
Jit wintry dawn, where o'er the sheep-track’s ma>;e 
The viewless snow-mist weaves a glistening haze, 

Sees full before him, gliding without ticad, 

.An image with a halo round its head.” 

But this aureole is not^pecuHar to winter, j have noticed it 
often in a summer morning, when the grass was heavy with 
dew, and even later in the day, when dewless grass was 
still fresh wough to have a glean^ its own. 
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For my own part I prefer a winter walk that takes in the 
nightfall and the intense silence that erelong follows it. 
The evening lamps look yellower by contiast with the snow, 
and give the windows that hearty look of which our 
«)ecretive fires have almost robbed them. The stars soom 

^ To hang, like twinkling winter lamps, 

I Among the branches of the leafless trees/' 

or, if you are on a hill-top (whence it is sweet to watch the 
home-lights gleam out one by one), they look nearer than in 
summer, and appear to take a conscious part in the cold. 
Especially in one of those stand-stills of the air that forebode 
a change of weather, the sky is dusted with motes of fire of 
which the summer-watcher never dreamed. Winter, too, is, 
on the whole, the triumphant season of the moon, a moon 
devoid of sentiment, if you choose, but with the refreshment j 
of a purer intellectual light—the cooler orb of middle lifa 
Who ever saw anything to match that gleam, rather 
divined than seen, which runs before her over the snow, a 
breath of light, as she rises on the infinite silence of winter 
night ^ High in the heavens also she seems to bring out 
. some intenser property of cold with her chilly polish. The 
poets have instinctively noted this. When Goody Blake 
imprecates a curse of perpetual chill upon Harry Gill, she 
has 

** The cold, cold moon above her head,; ** 

and Coleridge speaks of 

I " The silent icicles, 

iQuietly gleaming to the quiet moon." 

As you walk homeward,—for it is time that we should 
end our ramble,—you may perchance hear the most 
impressive sound in nature, unless^*!^ be thd* fall of a 
tree in the forest during the hush of^ummer noon. It 
is the stifled shriek of the lake yonder as the frost 
throttles it Wordsworth has described it (too much, 1 
fear, in the style of Dr. Armstrong):— 

" And, interrupting oft that eager game, 

From under &thwa|;e*il|tUtting fields of ice,^ 
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I The pent-up air, struggling to free itself, 

I Ga\ro out to meadow-grounds and hills a loud 
I Protracted yelling, like the noise of wolves 
‘Howling ift troops along the Bothnic main.” 

I, ' i *•« * 

Thoreau (unlosa the English lakes have a different 
dialect from ours) calls it admirably well a “ whoop.” 
But it is a noise like none other, as if Demogorgon were 
moaning inarticulately from under the earth. Let us get 
within doors, lest we hear it again, for there is something 
bojiJaful and uncanny in it. 


ON A CERTAIN CONDESCE'NSION IN 

FOREIGNERS. 

Walking one day toward the Village, as we used to call 
it in the good old days when almost every dweller in the 
town had been born in it, I was enjoying that delicious 
sense of disenthralment from the actual which the deepen¬ 
ing twilight brings with it, giving, as it does, a sort of 
obscure novelty to things familiar. The coolness, the 
hush, broken only by the distant bloat of some belated 
goat, querulous, to be disburthened of her milky load, the 
few faint stars, more guessed as yet than seen; the sense 
that the coming dark would so soon fold me in the secure 
privacy of its disguise—all things combined in a result 
as near absolute peace as can bo hoped for by a man 
who knows that there is a writ out against him in the 
hands of the printer’s devil. For the moment I was 
enjoying tho blessed privilege of thinking without being 
called on to stand and deliver what I thought to the small 
public who are good enough to take an;^ interest therein. 
I love old ways, and the path I was walking felt kindly 
to the feet it had known for almost fifty yqp,rs. How many 
fleeting impressions it had shared with me! How many 
times I had lingered to study the shadows of the leaves 
mezzotinted upon the turf that edged it by the moon, of 
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the bare boughs etched with a touch beyond Rembrandif 


by the same unconscious artist on the smooth page of 
snow ! If I turned round, through dtisky tree-gaps came 


the first twinkle of evening lamps in the dear old home¬ 


stead. On Corey’s hill could see these tiny pharoses of 
love and home and sweet domestic thoughts flash out one 


by one across the blackening salt-meadow between. How 


much has not kerosene added to the cheerfulness of our 


evening landscape 1 A pair of night-herons flapped heavily 
over me toward the hidden river. The war was ended* 1 


might walk townward without that aching dread of 
bulletins that had dtirkcned the July sunshine, and twice 
made the scarlet leaves of October seemed stained w*ith 


blood. I remembered with a pang, half proud, half 
painful, how so many years ago I had walked over the 
same path and felt round my finger the soft pressure of 
a little hand that was one day to harden with faithful 
grip of sabre. On how many paths, leading to how many 
homes where proud Memory does all she can to fill up 
the fireside gaps with shining shapes, must not men be 
walking in just such pefisive mood as I ? Ah, young 
heroes, safe in immortal youth os those of Homer, you 
at least carried your ideal hence untarnished I It is locked 
for you beyond moth or rust in the treasui e-chamber of 
Death. 


Is not a country, I thought, that has had such as they in 
it, that could give such as they a brave joy in dying for it, 
worth something, then ? And as I felt more and more the 
soothing magic of evening’s cool palm upon my temples, as 
my fancy came home from its reverie, and my senses, with 
reawakened curiosity, ran to the front windows again from 
the viewless oloisy^t of abstraction, and felt a strange charm 
in finding the old tree and shabby fence still there under 
the travesty of falling night, nay, were conscious of an 
unsuspected UfiwnesB in familiar stars and the fading 
outlines of hiUs .my earliest horizon, I was conscious of an 
immortal soul, and could not but rejoice in the unwaning 
goodliness of the woiid ii^ which 1 had been without 
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/ any merit of my own. I thought of ^lear Henry Vaughan’s 
rainbow, “ Still young and fine 1 ” I remembered people who 
had to go over to the Alps to learn what the divine silence 
of snow was, who must lun to Italy before they were 
conscious of the miracle wrought every day under their 
very noses by the sunset; who must call upon the Berk¬ 
shire hills to teach them what a painter autumn was, while 
close at hand the Fresh Pond meadows made all oriels 
cheap with hues that showed as if a sunset cloud had been 
wrecked among their maples. One might be worse off than 
oven in America, I thought. There are some things so 
clastic that even the heavy roller of democracy cannot 
flatten them altogether down. The mind ,^can weave itself 
warmly in the cocoon of its own thoughts and dwell a 
hermit anywhere. A country without traditions, without 
ennobling associations, a scramble of •parvenus^ with a 
consciousness of shoddy running through politics, manners, 
art, literature, nay, religion itself 1 confess it did not 
seem so to me there in that illimitable quiet, that serene 
self-possession of nature, where Collins might have brooded 
Ilia Ode to Evening,*’ or where those verses on Solitude in 
Dodsley’s Collection, that Hawthorne liked so much, might 
have been composed. Traditions ? Granting that we had 
none, all that is worth having in them ia the common 
property of the soul—an estate in gavel-kind for all the sons 
of Adam—and, moreover, if a man cannot stand on his two 
feet (the prime quality of whoever has left any tradition 
behind him), were it not better for him to be honest about 
it at once, and go down on all-fours? And for associations, 
if one have not the wit to make them for himself out of his 
native earth, no ready-made ones of other men will avail 
him much. Lexington is none the worse to me for not 
being in Greece, nor Gettsyburg that its name is not 
Marathon. “Blessed old fields,” I was just exclaiming to 
myself, like one of Mrs. Radclififc’s hcroqf, “dear acres, 
innocently secure from history, which these eyes first 
beheld, may you ^be also those to which they shall at last 
slowly dar-kjn I ” when I was interrupted by a voioe which 
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asked me in German whether I was the Herr Proti ssor, 
Doctor, So and-So ? The “ Doctor ” was by brevet or 
vaticination, to make the grade easier to my pocket. 

One feels so intimately assured that he is made up, in 
part, of shreds and leavings of the past, in part of the 
interpolations of other people, that an honest man would be 
slow in saying yes to such a question. But “ my name is 
So-and-So ” is a safe answer, and I gave it. While I had 
been romancing with myself, the street lamps had been 
lighted, and it was under one of these detectives that have 
robbed the Old Road of its privilege of sanctuary after 
nightfall that I was ahibuahed by ray foe. The inexorable 
villain had taken my description, it appears, that 1 might 
have the less chance to escape him. Dr. Holmes tells us 
that we change our substance, not every seven years, as was 
once believed, but with every breath we draw. Why had I 
not the wit to avail myself of the subterfuge, and, like 
Peter, to renounce my identity, especially as, in certain 
moods of mind, 1 have often more than doubted of it 
myself? When a man is, as it wore, his own front door, 
and is thus knocked at, why may ho not assume the riglit 
of that sacred wood to make every house a castle, by 
denying himself to all visitations? I was truly not at 
homo when the question was put to me, but had to recall 
myself from all out-of-doors, and so piece my self- 
consciousness hastily together as well as I could before 
1 answered it. 

I knew perfectly well what was coming. It I seldom 
that debtors or g(X>d Samaritans waylay people uncier gas 
lamps in order to force money upon them, so far as I have 
seen or heard. 1 was also aware, from considerable experi¬ 
ence, that every foreigner is persuaded that, by doing this 
country the favour of coming to it, he has laid every native 
thereof under an obligation, pecuniary or other, as the case 
may be, whose discharge he is entitled to on demand duly 
made in person or by letter. Too much learning (of tliis 
kind) had made me mad in the provincial sense of the word. 
1 had begun life with the tl^pry of giving something to every 
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beggar that came along, though sure of never finding a 
native-born countiyman among them. In a small way, I 
was resolved to emulate Hatem Tai’s tent, with its three 
hundred and sixty-five entrances, one for every day in the 
year—1 know not whether he was astronomer enough to 
add another for leap-years. The beggars were a kind of 
German silver aristocracy; not real plate, to be sure, but 
better than nothing. Where everybody was overworked, 
they supplied the comfortable equipoise of absolute leisure, 
so sosthetically needful. Besides, 1 was but too conscious 
of a vagrant fibre in myself, which too often thrilled me in 
my solitary walks with the temptation to wander on into 
infinite space, and by a single spasm* of resolution to 
emancipate myself from the drudgery of prosaic serfdom to 
respectability and the regular course of things. This 
prompting has been at times my familiar demon, and I 
could not but feel a kind of respectful sympathy for men 
who had dared what I had only sketched out to myself as a 
splendid possibility. For seven years 1 helped maintain 
one heroic man on an imaginary journey to Portland—as 
fine an example as 1 have ever known of hopeless loyalty to, 
an ideal. I assisted another so long in a fruitless attempt 
to reach Mecklenburg-Sohwerin, that at last we grinned in 
each other’s faces when we met, like a couple of augurs. 
He was possessed by this harmless mania as some are by 
the North Pole, and I shall never forget his look of regretful 
compassion (as for one who was sacrificing his higher life to 
the flesh-pots of Egypt) when 1 at last advised him some¬ 
what strenuously to go to the D- ^ whither the road was 

so much travelled that he could not miss it. General Banks, 
ill his noble zeal for the honour of his country, would confer 
on the Secretary of State the power of imprisoning, in case 
of war, all these seekers of the unattainable, thus by a 
stroke of the pen annihilating the single poetic element in 
our humdrum life. Alas 1 not everybody*lias the genius to 
be a Bobbin-Boy, or doubtless all these also would have 
chosen that more prosperous line of life t But moralists, 
sociologist!]^ political economists, and taxes have slowly 
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convinced me that my beggarly sympathies were a sin 
against society. Especially was the Buckle doctrine of 
averages (so flattering to our free-will) persuasive with me ; 
for as there must be in every year a certain number who 
would bestow an aims on these abridged editions of the 
Wandering Jew, the withdrawal of my quota could make 
no possible diflerencoi since some destined proxy must 
always step forward to All my gap. Just so many mis¬ 
directed letters every year, and no more. Would it were as 
easy to reckon up the number of men on whose backs fate 
has written the wrong address, so that they arrive by 
mistake in Congress and other places where they do not 
belong ! May not these wanderers of whom I speak have 
been sent into tlib world without any proper address at all ? 
Where is our Dead-Letter Office for such ? And if wiser 
social arrangements should furnish us with something of the 
sort, fancy (horrible thought!) how many a working man's 
friend (a kind of industry in which the labour is light and 
the wages heavy) would be sent thither because not called 
for in the office where he at present lies 1 

But 1 am leaving my new accjuaintance too long under 
the lamp-post. The same Gano which had betrayed me 
to him revealed to me a well-set young man of about half 
my own age, as well dressed, so far as 1 could see, as I was, 
and with every natural qualification for getting his own 
livelihood, as good, if not better, than my own. He had 
been reduced to the painful necessity of calling upon me by 
a series of crosses beginning with the Baden Revolution 
(for which, I own, he seemed rather young—but perhaps 
he referred to a kind of revolution practised every season 
at Baden-Baden), continued by repeated failures in business, 
for amounts which must convince me of '*his entire 
respectability, and ending with our Civil War. During the 
latter he had served with distinction as a soldier, taking a 
main part in every important battle, with a rapid list of 
which he favoifl^ me, and no doubt would have admitted 
that, impartial as Jonathan Wild's great ancestor, he had 
been on both sides, had 1 baited him with a few hints of 
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, conservative opinions on a subject so distressing to a 
gentleman wishing to profit by one’s sympathy, and un¬ 
happily doubtful as to which way it might lean. For all 
these reasons, and, as he seemed to imply, for his merit in 
consenting to bo born in Germany, he considered himself 
my natural creditor to the extent of five dollars, which he 
would handsoniely consent to accept in greenbacks, though 
he preferred specie. The offer was certainly a generous one, 
and the claim presented with an assurance that carried 
conviction. But, unhappily, I had been led to remark a 
curious natural phenomenon. If I was ever w'eak enough 
to give anything to a petitioner of whatever nationality, it 
always rained decayed coniy at riots of'^liis for a month aher. 
Dost hoc eryo jrroi^tcr hoc may not ho always safe logic, but 
here I seemed to perceive a natural connection of cause and 
effect. Xow, a few days before 1 had been so tickled with 
a paper (professedly written by a benevolent American 
clergyman) certifying that tlie bearer, a hard-working 
German, had long “sofeicd wdth rheumatic paints in his 
limps,” that, after copying the passage into my note-book, I 
thought it but fair to pay a trifling Imiorarium to the 
author. I had pulled tho string of the shower-bath ! It 
had been running shipwrecked sailors for some time, but 
forlliwitli it began to pour Teutons, redolent of lager-hier. 
I could not h(‘Jp associating tho apparition of my new 
friend with this scries of otherwise unaccountable pheno¬ 
mena. I accordingly made up my mind to deny the debt, 
and modestly did so, pleading a native bias towards 
impcciuiiosity to the full ns strong as his own. He took a 
high tone with mo at once, such as an honest man would 
naturally take with a confessed repudiator. He even 
brought down his proud stomach so far as to join himself 
to me for the rest of my townward walk, that he might give 
mo his views of tho American people, and thus inclusively 
q1 myself. 

1 know not whether it is because T anf pigeon-livored 
and lack gall, or whether it is from an overmastering 
sense of drollery, but I am apt to submit to such bastings 
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with a patience which afterwards surprises me, b(‘ing not 
without ray share of warmth in the blood. Perhaps it is 
because I so often meet with young persons who know vastly 
more than I do, and especially with so many foreigners whose 
knowledge of this country is superior to my own. How¬ 
ever it may be, I listened for some time with tolerable 
composure as my self-appointed lecturer gave me in detail 
his opinions of ray country and its people. America, ho 
informed me, was without arts, science, literature, culture, 
or any native hope of supplying them. We were a people 
wholly given to money-getting, and who, having got it, 
knew no other use for it than to hold it fast. I arn fain to 
confess that I felt a s'onsihle itching of the biceps, and that 
my fingers closed with such a grip as he had just informed 
me was one of the ctl'ccts of our unhappy climate. J3ut 
happening just then to be where I could avoid temptation 
by dodging down a bye-street, I hastily left him to finish 
his diatribe to the lamp-post, which could stand it better 
than I. Tliat young man will never know how near he 
came to being assaulted by a respectable gentleman of 
middle age, at the corner of Church Street. I have never 
felt quite satisfied that I did all iny duty by him in not 
knocking him down. But perhaps he might have knocked 
me down, and then 1 

The capacity of indignation makes an essential part of 
the outfit of every honest man, but 1 am inclined to doubt 
whether ho is a wise one who allows himself to act upon 
its first hints. It should be rather, I suspect, a latent 
heat in the blood, which makes itself felt in character, a 
steady reserve for the brain, warming the ovum of thought 
to life, rather than cooking it by a too hasty enthusiasm in 
reaching the boiling-point. As niy pulse gradually fell 
back to its normal beat, I reflect<’d that I had been uncom¬ 
fortably near making a fool of myself—a handy salve of 
euphuism for our vanity, though it does not always make a 
just alIow'aiioe®to Katurc for her share in the business 
What possible claim had my Teutonic friend to rob me of 
my composure? I am not, I think, specially thin-skinned 
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as to other people’s opinions of mysolf, having, as 1 conceive, 
f later and fuller intelligence on that point than anybody 
else can give me. Life is continually weighing us in very 
sensitive scales, and telling every one of us precisely what 
his real weight is to the last grain of dust. Whoever at 
fifty does not rate himself quite as low as most of his 
acquaintance would be likely to put him, must be either a 
fool or a great man, and 1 humbly disclaim being either. 
But if I was not smarting in person from any scattering 
shot of my late companion’s commination, why should 1 
grow hot at any implication of my country therein 1 
ISurely her shoulders are broad enough, if yours or mine 
are not, to bear up under a considerable avalanche of this 
kind. It is the bit of truth in every slander, the hint of 
likeness in every caricature, that makes us smart. ** Art 
thou there^ old Truepenny 1 ” How did your blade know 
its w'ay so well to that one loose rivet in our armour 1 I 
wondered whether Americans wore over sensitive in this 
respect, whether they were more touchy than other folks. 
On the whole, I thought we were not. Plutarch, who at 
least had studied philosophy, if ho bad not mastered it, 
could not stomach something Herodotus had said of 
Boeotia, and devoted an essay to showing up the delightful 
old traveller’s malice and ill-breeding. French editors 
leave out of Montaigne’s **Travels'* some remarks of his 
about France for reasons best known to themselves. 
Pachydermatous Deutschland, covered with trophies from 
every field of letters, still winoes under that question 
which Pere Boohours put two centuries ago. Si un Allemand 
l^eut Hre hel esprit i John Bull grew apoplectic with angry 
amazement at the audacious persiflage of Piickler-Muskau. 
To be sure, he was a prince—but that was not all of it, for 
a chance phrase of gentle Hawthorne sent a spasm through 
all the journals of England. Then this tenderness is not 
peculiar to Itsf Console yourself, dear man and brother; 
whatever you may bo sure of, be sure at least of this, that 
you are dreadfully like other people. Human nature has 
a much greater genius for sameness than for originality, 
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or the world would be at a sad pass shortly. The 
surprising thing is that men have such a taste for this 
somewhat musty flavour, that an Englishman, for example, 
should feel himself defrauded, nay, even outraged, when he 
comes over hero and finds a people speaking what he 
admits to be something like English, and yet so very 
different from (or, as he would say, to) those he left at 
home. Nothing, I am sure, equals my thankfulness when 
I meet an Englishman who is not like every other, or, I 
may add, an American of the same odd turn. 

Certainly it is no shame to a man that he should be as 
nice about his country as about his sweetheart, and who ever 
heard even the friendliest appreciation of that unexpressive 
she that did not ieem to fall infinitely short ? Yet it woijjld 
hardly be wise to hold every one an enemy who could not 
see her with our own enchanted eyes. It seems to be 
the common opinion of foreigners that Americans are too 
tender upon this point. Perhaps wo are ; and if so, there 
must be a reason for it. Have we bad fair play 1 Could 
the eyes of what is called Good Society (though it is so 
seldom true cither to the adjective or noun) look upon a 
> nation of democrats with any chance of receiving an undis 
torted image) Wore not those, moreover, who found in 
the old order of things an earthly paradise, paying them 
quarterly dividends for the wisdom of their ancestors, with 
the punctuality of the seasons, unconsciously bribed to 
misunderstand if not to misrepresent us) Whether at war 
or at peace, there we were, a standing menace to all earthly 
paradises of that kind, fatal underminers of the very credit 
on which the dividends were based, all the more hateful and 
terrible that our destructive agency was so insidious, work¬ 
ing invisible in the elements, as it seemed, active'while they 
slept, and coming upon them in the darkness like an armed 
man. Could Laius have the proper feelings of a father 
towards OSdipus, announced as his destined destroyer by 
infallible oraclei^ and felt to be such by every conscious 
fibre of his soul f For more than a century the Dutch were 
the laughing-stock of polite Europe. They were butter- 
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firkins, swillers of beer and schnaps, and their vroiiioSj fronoi 
whom Holbein painted the all-but loveliest of Madonnas, 
Rembrandt the graceful girl who sits immortal on his knee 
in Dresden, and Rubens his abounding goddesses, were the 
synonyrnes of clumsy vulgarity. Even so late as Irving 
the ships of the greatest navigators in the world were repre¬ 
sented as sailing equally well stern-foremost. That the 
aristocratic Venetians should have 

“ Rivetoil with gigantic piles 
Tliorougli the centre their now-catched miles,” 

was heroic. But the far more marvellous achievement of 
tlio ])utch in the same kind was ludicrous even to republican 
Marvell. Meanwliile, during that very dentury of scorn, 
they were the best artists, sailors, merchants, bankers, 
printers, scholars, jurisconsults, and statesmen in Europe, 
and the genius of Motley has revealed them to us, earning 
a right to themselves by the most heroic struggle in human 
annals. But, alas ! they were not merely simple burghers 
who had fairly made themselves high mightinesses, and 
could treat on equal terms with anointed kings, but their 
commonwealth carried in its bosom the germs of democracy. 
They even unmuzzled, at least after ilark, that dreadful 
mastiff, the Press, whose scent is, or ought to be, so keen 
for wolves in sheep’s clothing and for certain other animals 
in lions’ skins. They made fun of saend majesty, and, 
what was worse, managed uncommonly well without it. 
In an age when periwigs made so large a part of the 
natural dignity of man, people with such a turn of mind 
were dangerous. How could they seem other than vulgar 
and hateful? 

In the natural course of things we succeeded to this unen¬ 
viable position of general butt. The Dutch had thriven 
under it pretty well, and there was hope that we could at 
least contrive to worry along. And we certainly did in a 
very redoubtable fashion. Perhaps we ddfeerved some of 
the sarcasm more than our Dutch predecessors in otllce. 
We had nothing to boast of in arts or letters, and were 
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given to bragging overmuch of our merely material pros¬ 
perity, due quite as much to the virtue of our continent 
as to our own. There was some truth in Carlyle’s sneer 
after all. Till we had succeeded in some higher way than 
this, we had only the success of physical growth. Our 
greatness, like that of enormous Russia, was greatness oii 
the map—barbarian mass only; but had wo gone down, 
like that other Atlantis, in some vast cataclysm, we should 
have covered but a pin’s point on the chart of memory, 
compared with those ideal spaces occupied by tiny Attica 
and cramped England. At the same time, our critics 
somewhat too easily forgot tliat material must make ready 
the foundation for rbal triumphs, that the arts have no 
chance in poor •countries. But it must be allowed that 
democracy stood for a great deal in our shortcoming. The 
Edinburgh Review never would have thought of asking, 
“ Who reads a Russian book ” and England was satisfied 
with iron frotji Sweden without being impertinently 
inquisitive after her painters and statuaries. Was it that 
they expected too much from the mere miracle of Freedom 1 
Is it not the highest art of a Republic to make men of 
flesh and blood, and not to make marble ideals of such ? It 
may be fairly doubted whether we have produced this 
higher type of man yet. Perhaps it is the collective, not 
the individual, humanity that is to have a chance of nobler 
development among us. We shall see. We have a vast 
amount of imported ignorance, and still worse, of native 
ready-made knowledge, to digest before even the prelim¬ 
inaries of such a consummation can be arranged. We 
have got to learn that statesmanship is the most com¬ 
plicated of all arts, and to come back to the apprenticeship- 
system too hastily abandoned. At present, we trust a man 
with making constitutions on less proof of competence than 
we should demand before wo gave him our shoe to patch. 
Wo have nearly reached the limit of the reaction from th(j 
old notion, whi^ paid too much regard to birtli and station 
as qualifications for office, and have touched the extreme 
point in the opposite direction, putting the highest of 
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human functions up at auction to be bid for by any 
If creature capable of going upright on two legs. In some 
places, wo have arrived at a point at which civil society is 
no longer possible, and already another reaction has begun, 
not backwards to the old system, but towards fitness either 
from natural aptitude or special training. But will it 
always be safe to let evils work their own cure by becoming 
unendurable? Every one of them leaves its taint in the 
constitution of the body-politic, each in itself, perhaps, 
trifling, yet altogether powerful for evil. 

But whatever we might do or leave undone, wo were not 
genteel, and it was uncomfortable to be continually 
reminded that, though we should boast that we were the 
Great West till we were black in the face,tit did not bring 
us an inch nearer to the world’s West-End. That sacrecl 
enclosure of respectability was tabooed to us. The Holy 
Alliance did not inscribe us on its visiting-list. The Old 
World of wigs and orders and liveries would shop with us, 
but wo must ring at the aresr-bell, and not venture to 
awaken the most august clamours of the knocker. Our 
manners, it must be granted, had none of those graces that 
stamp the caste of Vere de Vero, in whatever museum of 
British antiquities they may bo hidden. In short, we were 
vulgar. 

This was ono of those horribly vague accusations, the 
victim of which has no defence. An umbrella is of no 
avail against a Scotch mist. It envelops you, it penetrates 
at every pore, it wets you through without seeming to wet 
you at all. Vulgarity is on eighth deadly sin, added to 
the list in these latter days, and worse than all the others 
put together, since it perils your salvation in ihii world, far 
the moro important of tho two in the minds of most men. 
It profits nothing to draw nice distinctions between 
essential and conventional, for the convention in this case 
u the essence, and you may break every command in the 
decalogue with perfect good-breeding, nay, you are not 
adroit, without losing caste. Wo, indeed, liad it not to lose, 
for wo had never gained it. am 1 vulgar asks 
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the culprit, shudderingly. ** Because thou art not like unto \ 
Ua,” answers Lucifer, Son of the Morning, and there is no 
more to be said. The god of this world may be a fallen 
angel, but he has us there / We were as clean, so far as 
my observation goes, 1 think wo were cleaner, morally and 
physically, than the English, and therefore, of coarse, than 
anybody else. But we did not pronounce the diphthong ou 
as they did, and we said eether and not eyiher^ following 
therein the fashion of our ancestors, who unhappily could 
bring over no English better than Shakespeare’s; and we 
did not stammer as they had learned to do from the 
courtiers, who in this way flattered the Hanoverian king, a 
foreigner among the people he had come to reign over. 
Worse than all, we might have the noblest ideas and the 
finest sentiments in the world, but we vented them through 
that organ by which men are led rather than leaders, though 
some physiologists would persuade us that Nature furnishos 
her captains with a fine handle to their faces that Oppor¬ 
tunity may get a good purchase on them for dragging them 
to the front. 

This state of things was so painful that excellent people 
were not wanting who gave their whole genius to repro¬ 
ducing here the original Bull, whether by gaiters, the cut 
of their whiskers, by a fekctitious brutality in their tone, or 
by an accent that was for ever tripping and falling flat over 
the tangled roots of our common tongue. Martyrs to a 
false ideal, it never occurred to them that nothing is more 
hateful to gods and men than a second-rate Englishman, 
and for the very reason that this planet never produced a 
more splendid creature than the first-rato one, witness 
Shakespeare and the Indian Mutiny. Witnei^ that truly 
sublime self-abnegation of those prisoners lately among tho 
bandits of Greece, where average men gave an example of 
quiet fortitude for which all the stoicism of antiquity can 
show no matchr If we could contrive to be not too unob¬ 
trusively our simple selves, we should be the most delightful 
of human beings, and tbe most original; whereas, when 
the plating of Anglicism ||^b8 as it always ^ill in points 
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I that come to much wear, we are liable to very unpleasing 
conjectures about the quality of the metal underneath. 
Perhaps one reason why the average Briton spreads himself 
here witli such an easy air of superiority may be owing to 
the fact that ho meets with so many bad imitations as to 
conclude himself the only real thing in a wilderness of 
shama Ho fancies himself moving through an endless 
Bloomsbury, where his mere apparition confers honour as 
an avatar of the court-end of the universe. Not a Bull of 
them all but is persuaded he bears Europa upon his back. 
This is the sort of fellow whose patronage is so divertingly 
insufferable. Thank heaven, he is not the only specimen of 
cater-cousinship from the dear old mother island that is 
shown to us! Among genuine things, I know nothing 
more genuine than tlie better men whose limbs were made 
in England. So manly-tender, so brave, so true, so war¬ 
ranted to wear, they make us proud to feel that blood is 
thicker than water. 

But it is not merely the Englishman; every European 
candidly admits in himself some right of primogeniture in 
respect to us, and pats this shaggy continent on the back 
with a lively sense of generous unbending. The German 
who plays the bass-viol has a well-founded contempt, which 
he is not always nice in concealing, for a country so few of 
whose children ever take that noble instrument between 
their knees. His cousin, the Ph.D. from Gottingen, cannot 
help despising a people who do not grow loud and red over 
Aryans and Turanians, and are indifferent about their 
descent from either. The Frenchman feels an easy mastery 
in speaking his mother tongue, and attributes it to some 
native superiority of parts that lifts him high above us bar¬ 
barians of the West. The Italian pri/ma donna sweeps a 
courtesy of careless pity to the over-facile pit which unsexes 
her with the bravo / innocently meant to show a familiarity 
with foreign usage. But all without exception make no 
secret of regarding us as the goose bound to deliver them a 
golden egg in return for their cackle. Such men as Agassiz, 
Guyot, and^oldwin Smith come^ith gifts in their hands; 
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but einoe it is commonly European failures who bring hither 
their remarkable gifts and acquirements, this view of the 
case is sometimes just the least bit in the world provoking. 
To think what a delicious seclusion of contempt we enjoyed 
till California and our own ostentatious 'parvenus^ flinging 
gold away in Europe that might have endowed libraries at 
home, gave us the ill repute of riches ! What a shabby 
downfall from the Arcadia which the French officers of our 
Revolutionary War fancied they saw here through Rousseau- 
tinted spectach's ! Something of Arcadia there really was, 
something of the Old Ago; and that divine provincialism 
were cheaply repurchased could we have it back again in 
exchange for the •tawdry upholstery that has taken its 
place. 

For some reason or other, the European has rarely been 
able to see America except in caricature. Would the first 
Review of the world have printed the niaiseries of Mr. 
Maurice Sand as a picture of society in any civilised coun¬ 
try ? Mr. Sand, to be sure, has inherited nothing of his 
famous mother’s literary outfit, except the pseudonyme. 
J5ut since the conductors of the Revue could not have pub¬ 
lished his story because it was clever, they must have 
thought it valuable for its truth. As true as the last cen¬ 
tury Englishman’s picture of Jean Crapaud 1 We do not 
ask to be sprinkled with rose-water, but may perhaps fairly 
protest against being drenched with the rinsings of an 
unclean imagination. The next time the Revue allows such 
ill-bred persons to throw their slops out of its first-floor 
windows, let it honestly preface the discharge with a gave 
de Veau / that we may run from under in season. And 
Mr. Duvergier d’Hauranno, who knows how to Tbe enter¬ 
taining I I know le Fraw^aie est pluUit indiscret que conjfiantj 
and tlie pen slides too easily when indiscretions will fetch so 
much a page; but should wo not have been tant-soit-peu 
more cautious hm\ we been wanting about people on the 
other side of the Channel 1 But then it is a fact in the 
natural history of the American long familiar to Europeans, 
that he abhors privacy, knq^s not the meaning §f reserve, 
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lives in hotels because of their greater publicity, and is 
never so pleased as when his domestic aflfairs (if he may be 
said to have any) are paraded in the newspapers. Barnum, 
it is well known, represents perfectly the average national 
sentiment in this respect. However it be, we are not 
treated like other people, or perhaps I should say like 
people who are ever likely to be met with in society. 

Is it in the climate? Either 1 have a false notion of 
European manners, or else the atmosphere afTeots them 
strangely when exported hither. Perhaps they suffer from 
the sea-voyage like some of the more delicate wines. 
During our Civil War an English gentleman of the highest 
description was kind enough to call upeyn me, mainly, as it 
seemed, to inform me how entirely he sympathised with the 
Confederates, and how sure he felt that we could never 
subdue them,—“ they were the gentlemen of the country, 
you know.” Another, the first greetings hardly over, asked 
mo how I accounted for the universal meagreness of my 
countrymen. To a thinner man than I, or from a stouter 
man than he, the question might have been offensive. The 
Marquis of Hartington* wore a secession badge at a public 
ball in New York. In a civilised country, he might have 
been roughly handled; but here, where the bienseances are 
not so well understood, of coarse nobody tninded it. A 
French traveller told me he had been a good deal in the 
British colonies, and had been astonished to see how 
soon the people became Americanised. He added, with 
delightful bonhomie, and as if he were sure it would 
charm me, that “they even began to talk through their 
noses, just like you ! ” 1 was naturally ravished with this 

testimony to the assimilating power of dom<^dr||2oy, and 
could only reply that I hoped they would never adopt our 

* Oue of Mr. Lincoln's nontest strokes of humour was his treatment 
of this ffsntleman when a laudaUe curiosity iuduced him to be 
presented to the President of the Broken IMhble. Mr. Lincoln 
persisted in calling him Mr. Partington. Surely tlie rehnoment of 
good-breeding could go no further.. Giving the jonngman his real 
name (already notorious in the newapspers) would have made his visit 
an ins^t tliuad Henri lY. done thh} it would have been famous. 
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democratic patent-method of seeming to settle one’s honest 
debts, for they would find it paying through the nose in the 
long run. I am a man of the New World, and do not 
know precisely the present fashion of May Fair, but I 
have a kind of feeling that if an American {mutato 
nomine.^ de te is always frigldfully possible) w'ere to do 
this kind of thing under a Kuropoan roof, it would induce 
some disagreeable rellections as to the ethical results of 
democracy. I read the other day in print the remark of 
a British tourist who had eaten large quantities of our salt, 
such as it is (I grant it has not the European savour), that 
the Americans were hospitable, no doubt, but that it was 
partly because they longed for foreign visitors to relieve 
the tedium of their dead-level existoiico, and partly from 
ostentation. What shall we do ? Shall we close our 
doors? Not T, for one, if I should so have forfeited the 
friendship of L. S., most lovable of men. Ho somehow 
seems to find us human at least, and so did Clough, whose 
poetry will one of these days, perhaps, be found to have 
been the best utterance in verse of this generation. And 
. T. H., the mere grasp of whose manly hand carries with it 
the pledge of frankness and friendship, of an abiding 
simplicity of nature as affecting as it is rare ! 

The fine old Tory aversion of former times was not hard 
to bear. There was something even refreshing in it, as in 
a north-easter to a hardy temperament. When a British 
parson, travelling in Newfoundland while the slash of our 
separation was still raw, after prophesying a glorious future 
for an island that continued to dry its fish under the mgis of 
Saint George, glances disdainfully over his spectacles in 
parting »t the tJ. S. A., and forebodes for them U “ speedy 
relapse into barbarism,” now that they have madly cut 
themselves off from the humanising influences of Britain, I 
smile with barbarian self-conceit. But this kind of thing 
became by degn^ an unpleasant anachronism. For mean¬ 
while the young giant was growing, was beginning indeed 
to feel tight in his clothes, was obliged to let in a gore here 
and there in Texas, in California, in New jyiexico, in 

133 
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( Alaska, an^l had tho scissors and needle and thread ready 
for Canada vvlieii the time came. His shadow loomed like 
a hrokon-spoctre over against Europe,— tho shadow of what 
tht'y were corning to, that was the unpleasant part of it. 
Even in such misty imago as they had of him, it was pain¬ 
fully evident that his clothes were not of any cut hitherto 
fashionable, nor conceivable by a Bond Street tailor; and 
this in an ago, too, when everything depends upon clothos ; 
when, if wo do not keep up appearances, the srjeming solid- 
frame of this universe, nay, your very God, would slump 
into himself, like a mock(3ry king of snow, being nothing, 
after all, but a prevailing mode. From this moment the 
young giant assumed the respectable aspect of a phe¬ 
nomenon, to be got rid of if possible, but at any rate as 
legitimate a subject of human study as the glacial period or 
the Silurian what-cryc-call-Griis. If tho man of the primeval 
drift-heaps is so absorbingly interesting, why not the man 
of tho dr'ift that is just beginning, of the drift into whose 
irresistible current we are just being sucked whether we 
will or no ? If I were in their place, I confess I should 
not be frightened. Man has survived so much, and con¬ 
trived to be comfortable on this planet after surviving so 
much ! I am something of a Protestant in matters of 
government also, and am willing to get rid of vestments 
and ceremoiiios and to come down to bare benches, if only 
faith in God tako the place of a general agreement to pro¬ 
fess conlidencc in ritual and sham. Every mortal man of 
us holds stock in the only public debt that is absolutely 
sure of payment, and that is the debt of the Maker of this 
Universe to tho Universe he has made. I have no notion 
of selling out my stock in a panic. 

It was something to have advanced even to the dignity 
of a phenomenon, and yet I do not know that the relation 
of the individual American to the individual European was 
bettered by it; and that, after all, must adjust itself com¬ 
fortably before there can bo a right understanding between 
the two. We had been a desert, we became a museum. 
People cam* hither for scientidc^nd not social end& The 
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very cockney could not complete his education without 
taking a vacant stare at us in passing. But the sociologists 
(I think they call themselves so) were the hardest to bear. 
There was no escape. I have even known a professor of 
this fearful science to come disguised in petticoats. We 
were cross-examined as a chemist cross-examines a new 
substance. Human ! yes, all the elements are present, 
though abnormally combined. Civilised ? Hm! that needs 
a stricter assay. No entomologist could take a more 
friendly interest in a strange bug. After a few such 
experiences, I, for one, have felt as if I wore merely one of 
those horrid things preserved in spirits (and very bad 
spirits, too) in a .cabinet. I was not the fellow-being of 
these explorers; I was a curiosity; I was a specimen. 
Hath not an American organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions even as a European hath 1 If you prick us, do we 
not bleed ? If you tickle us, do we not laugh ? I will not 
keep on with Shylock to bis next question but one. 

Till after our Civil War it never seemed to enter the 
Iiead of any foreigner, especially of any Englishman, that 
.an American had what could be called a country, except as 
a place to eat, sleep, and trade in. Then it seemed to 
strike them suddenly. “By Jovo, you know, fellahs don’t 
fight like that for a sliop-till! ” No, I rather think not. 
To Americans America is something more than a promise 
and an expectation. It has a past and traditions of its 
own. A descent from men who sacrificed everything and 
came hither, not to better their fortunes, but to plant their 
idea in virgin soil, should bo a good pedigree. There was 
never colony save this that went forth, not to,seek gold, 
but God. Is it not as well to have sprung from such as 
these as from some burly beggar who came over with 
Wilhelmus Conquestor, unless, indeed, a line grow better 
as it runs farther away from stalwart ancestors ? And for 
history, it is dtyi enough, no doubt, in the books, but, for 
all that, is of a kind that tells in the blood. I have 
admitted that Carlyle’s sneer had a show of truth in it. 
But what does he himseli^like a true Scot, admire in the 
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Jfohonzollerns ? First of all, that they were canny^ a 
thrifty, forolwiiidod race. Next, that they made a good 
fight from goiK'ratioii to generation with the chaos around 
tliem. That is precisely the hattlo whicli the English race 
oti this cofitin<‘nt has been carrying doughtily on for two 
cenfuidos and a-lialf. Doughtily and silently, for you can¬ 
not hoar in Europe “ that crash, the death-song of the per¬ 
fect tree,” tliat has been going on h(?re from sturdy father 
to sturdy son, and making tliis continent habitable for the 
weaker Old World breed that has swarmed to it during the 
last half-century. If ever men did a good stroke of work 
on this planet, it was the fon'fathors of those whom you are 
wondering whether it would not bo prudcjit to acknowledge 
as far-off cousins. Alas ! man of genius, to whom we owe 
so much, could you .see nothing more than the burning of a 
foul chimney in th;it clash of Michael and Satan which 
ilamc'd up under your very eyes ? 

Before our war wo were to Europe but a huge mob of 
adveiiturcii’s and shopkeepers. Leigh Hunt expressed it 
well enough when ho said that ho could never think of 
Am<?rica witliout seeing a gigantic counter stretched all. 
along the seaboard. Eoudalism had by degrees made com¬ 
merce, the great civiliser, contoinplible. But a tradesman 
witli sword on thigh and very prompt of stroke was not 
only redoubtable, he had become respectable also. Few 
pt'oplo, 1 suspect, alluded twice to a needle in Sir John 
Jlawkwood's presence, after that doughty lighter had ex¬ 
changed it for a more dangerous tool of the same metal. 
Democracy liad been hitherto only a ludicrous effort to 
reverse the laws of nature by thrusting Cleon into the 
place of Pericles. But a democracy that could fight for 
an abstraction, whose members held life and goods cheap 
compared with the larger life which w'e call country, was 
not merely unheard-of, but portentous. It was the night¬ 
mare of the Old World taking upon itselj flesh and blood, 
turning out to bo substance and not dream. Since the 
Norman crusader clanged down upon the throne of the 
porphyro-^nitif carefully-drap^ appearances had never 
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received such a sliock, had never been so rudely called on 
to produce their tithes to the empire of the world. 
Authority has had its periods not unlike those of geoloj^y, 
and at last comes Man claiming kingship in right of his 
mere manhood. The world of the tSauriana miglit be in 
some respects more picturesque, but the inarch of events is 
inexorable, and it is bygone. 

The young giant had certainly got out of long-clothes. 
He had become the enfant terrible of tho human household. 
It was not and will not be easy for tlie world (especially 
for our British cousins) to look upon us as grown up. The 
youngest of nations, its people must also be young and to 
to be treated accordingly, was the syllogism—as if libraries 
did not make alf nations equally old in all those respects, 
at least, where age is an advantage and not a defect. 
Youth, no doubt, has its good qualities, as people feel who 
are losing it; but boyishness is another thing. We had 
been somewhat boyish as a nation, a little loud, a little 
pushing, a little braggart. But miglit it not partly have 
been because we felt that wc had certain claims to respect 
that were not admitted '( The war which established our 
position as a vigorous nationality has also sobered us. A 
nation, like a man, cannot look death in the eyes for four 
years, witljout some strange reflections, without arriving at 
some clearer consciousness of the stuff it is made of, witli- 
out sortie great moral change. Such a change, or the 
heginniiig of it, no observant person can fail to see here. 
Our thought and our politics, our bearing as a people, are 
assuming a manlier tone. Wc have been compelled to see 
what was w^eak in democracy as well as what was strong. 
We have begun obscurely to recognise that things do not 
go of themselves, and that popular government is not in 
itself a panacea, is no belter (li.au any other form except 
as the virtue and wisdom of the people make it .so, and 
that when men undertake to do their own king.ship, they 
enter upon the ftanger.s and responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of the function. Above all, it looks as if we 
were on the way to be persuaded that no government can 
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bo carried on by declamation. It is noticeable also that 
facility of communication has made the best English and 
French thought far more directly operative here than ever 
Vjefore. Without being Europeanised, our discussion of 
important questions in statesmanship, political economy, 
in aesthetics, is taking a broader scope and a higher tone. It 
had certainly been provincial, one might almost say local, 
to a very unpleasant extent. Perhaps our experience 
in soldiership has taught us to value training more than 
wo have been popularly wont. We may possibly come to 
the conclusion, one of these days, that self-made men may 
not be always equally skilful in the manufacture of 
wisdom, may not be divinely commissioned to fabricate the 
higher qualities of opinion on all possible topics of human 
interest. 

So long as we continue to be the most common-schooled 
and the least cultivated people in the world, I suppose we 
must consent to endure this condescending manner of 
foreigners toward us. The more friendly they mean to be 
the more ludicrously prominent it becomes. They can 
never appreciate the immense amount of silent work that 
has been done here, making this continent slowly fit for the 
abode of man, and which will demonstrate itself, let us 
hope, in the character of the people. Outsiders can only 
be expected to judge a nation by the amount it has con¬ 
tributed to the civilisation of the world ; the amount^ that 
is, that can be seen and handled. A great place in history 
can only be achieved by competitive examinations, nay, by 
a long course of them. How much new thought have we 
contributed to the common stock ? Till that question can 
be triumphantly answered, or needs no answer, we must 
continue to be simply interesting os an experiment, to be 
studied as a problem, and not respected as an attained 
1*68011 or an accomplished solution. Perhaps, as I have 
hinted, their patronising manner towar^ ns is the fair 
result of their failing to see here anything more than a poor 
imitation, a plaster-cast of Europe. And are they not partly 
right 1 If the tone of the uncultivated American has too 
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often the arrogance of the barbarian, is not that of the 
cultivated as often vulgarly apologetic 7 In the America 
they meet vrith is there the simplicity, the manliness, the 
absence of sham, tho sincere human nature, the sensitive¬ 
ness to duty and implied obligation, that in any way 
distinguishes us from what our orators call tlie effete 
civilisation of the Old World 7 ” Is there a politician among 
us daring enough (except a Dana here and there) to risk his 
future on tlie chance of our keeping our word with the 
(‘xactnoss of superstitious communities like England 7 Is 
it certain that we shall be ashamed of a bankruptcy of 
honour, if we can only keep tho letter of our bond? I 
hope we shall be able to answer all these questions with a 
frank yes. At «ny rate, wo would advise our visitors that 
we are not merely curious creatures, but belong to the 
family of roan, and that, as individuals, we are not to be 
always subjected to the competitive examination above-men¬ 
tioned, even if wo acknowledged their competence as an 
examining board. Above all, wc beg them to remember 
that America is not to us, as to them, a mere object of 
external interest to be discussed and analysed, but in us, 
part of our very marrow. Let them not suppose that we 
conceive of ourselves as exiles from the graces and amenities 
of an older date than wo, thougli very much at home in a 
state of things not yet all it nn'ght be or should be but 
which we mean to make so, and which we find both whole¬ 
some and pleasant for men (though perhaps not for 
dilettanti) to live in. “The full tide of human existence’’ 
may be felt here as keenly as Johnson felt it at Charing 
Cross, and in a larger sense. 1 know one person who is 
singular enough to think Cambridge the very best spot on 
the habitable globe. “Doubtless God could have made 
a better, but doubtless he never did.” * 

It will take England a great while to get over her airs of 
patronage toward us, or even passably to conceal them. 
She cannot hel|) confounding the people with tho country, 
and regarding us as lusty juyeniles. She has a conviction 
that whatever good there k in os is wholly Englisli, when the 
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truth is that we are worth nothing cxc(‘pt so far as we have 
disinfected ourselves of Anglicism. She is especially con¬ 
descending just now, and lavishes sugar-plums on us as if 
we had not outgrown them. I am no believer in sudden 
conversions, especially in sudden conversions to a favourable 
omnion of people who have just proved you to bo mistaken 
in judgment, and thenjfore unwise in policy. I never 
blamed her for not wishing well to democracy,—how should 
she?—but Alabamas arc not wishes. Let her not be too 
hasty in believing IVIr. Reverdy Johnson’s pleasant words. 
Though til ere is no thoughtful man in America who would 
not consider a war with England the greatest of calamities, 
yet the feeling tovvards her here is very far from being 
cordial, whatever our minister may sa^ in the efl'usion 
that comes after ample dining. Mr. Adams, with his 
famous “My lord, this means war,” perfectly represented 
his country. Justly or not, we have a feeling that 
we have been wronged, nob merely insulted. The only 
sure way of bringing about a healthy relation between the 
two countries, is for Englishmen to clear their minds of the 
notion that wo aro always to be treated as a kind of 
inferior and deported Englishman whose nature they per¬ 
fectly understand, and whose back they accordingly stroke 
the wrong way of the fur with amazing perseverance. 
Let them learn to treat us naturally on our merits as 
human beings, as they would a German or a Frenchman, 
and not as if wo were a kind of counterfeit Briton whose 
crime appeared in every shade of dillerenco, and before long 
there would come that right feeling wliich we naturally 
call a good understanding. The common blood, and still 
more the common language, aro fatal instruments of 
misapprehension. Let them give up trying to understand 
us, still more thinking that they do, and acting in various 
absurd ways as the necessary consequence, for they will 
?iever arriv’^e at that dcvoutly-to-be-wishcd consummation, 
till they learn to look at us as we are atid not as they 
suppose us to bo. Dear old long-estranged motlier-in-law, 
it is a great many years since we parted. Since 16G0, 
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■when you married again, you have been a step-mother to 
ua Put on your spectacles, dear madam. Yes, we have 
grown, and changed likewise. You would not let us 
darken your doors if you could help it. We know that 
perfectly well. But pray, when we look to be treated as 
men, don’t shake that rattle in our faces, nor talk baby to 
us any longer. 

“ Do, child, go to it grandam, child ; 

Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a lig I ” 


A GREXT PUBLIC CHARACTER* 

It is the misfortune of American biography that it must 
needs be more or less provincial, and that, contrary to what 
might have been predicted, this quality in it predominates 
in proportion as the country grows larger. Wanting any 
great and acknowledged centre of national life and thought, 
our expansion has hitherto been rather aggregation than 
growth; reputations must be hammered out thin to cover 
so wide a surface, and the substance of most hardly holds 
out to the boundaries of a single stata Our very history 
wants unity, and down to the Revolution the attention is 
wearied and confused by having to divide itself among 
thirteen parallel threads, instead of being concentred on 
a single clue. A sense of remoteness and seclusion comes 
over us as we read, and we cannot help asking ourselves, 
“ Were not these things done in a corner?” Notoriety may 
be achieved in a narrow sphere, but fame demands for its 
evidence a more distant and prolonged reverberation. To 
the world at large we were but a short column 6lE figures in 
the corner of a blue-book, New England exporting so much 
salt fish, timber, and Medford rum, Virginia so many 
hogsheads of tmbncco, and buying with the proceeds a 
certain amount of English manufactures. The story of 

* The Li fe of Joaiah Quincy bvJliftjicffl . 
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our early colonisation had a certain moral interest^ to he 
sure, but was altogether inferior in picturesque fascination 
to that of Mexico or Peru. The lives of our worthies, like 
that of our nation, are bare of those foregone and far- 
reaching associations with names, the divining-rods of 
fancy, which the soldiers and civilians of the Old World 
get for nothing by the mere accident of birth. Their 
historians and biographers have succeeded to the good-will, 
as well as to the long-established stand, of the shop of 
glory. Time is, after all, the greatest of poets, and the 
sons of Memory stand a better chance of being the heirs 
of Fame. The philosophic poet may find a proud solace 
in saying, 

" Avia Pioridum poragro loca nulliuj ante 
Trita solo ;" 

but all the while ho has the splendid centuries of Greece 
and Home behind him, and can begin his poem with 
invoking a goddess from whom legend derived the planter 
of his race, llis eyes looked out on a landscape saturated 
with glorious recollections; he had seen Coesar, and heard 
Cicero. But who shall conjure with Saugus or Cato Four. 
Corners,—with Israel Putnam or Return Jonathan Meigs V 
We have been transplanted, and for us the long hierarchical 
succession of history is broken. The Past has not laid its 
venerable hands upon us in consecration, conveying to U3 
that mysterious influence whoso force is in its continuity. 
We are to Europe as the Church of England to her of 
Rome. The latter old lady may be the Scarlet Woman, or 
the Beast with ten horns, if you will; but hers are all the 
heirlooms, hers that vast spiritual estate of tradition, 
nowhere yet everywhere, whose revenues are none the 
less fruitful for being levied on the imagination. We 
may claim that England’s history is also ours, but it is a 
dejuTBy and not a de facto property that we have in it,— 
something that may be proved indeed, yet is a merely 
intellectual satisfaction, and does not savour of the reality. 
Have we not seen the mockery crown and sceptre of the 
exiled Stuarts in St. Peter’s) the medal struck so lately as 
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1784 with its legend, Hen IX. Mag Brit et Hib Rex, 
whose contractions but faintly lypify the scantness of 
the fact 9 

As the novelist complains that our moiety wants that 
sharp contrast of character and costume which comes of 
caste, so in the narrative of our historians we miss what 
may be called background and perspective, as if the events 
and the actors in them failed of that cumulative interest 
which only a long historical entail can give. Relatively, 
the crusade of Sir William Pepporell was of more‘conse¬ 
quence than that of St. Louis, and yet forgive us, injured 
shade of the second American baronet, if we find the 
narrative of Joinville more interesting than your despatches 
to Governor Shirley. Relatively, the insurrection of that 
Daniel whose Irish patronymic Shea was euphonised into 
Shays, as a set-off for the debasing of French chaise into 
[s/tay, was more dangerous than that of Charles Edward j 
but for some reason or other (as vice sometimes has the 
advantage of virtue) the latter is more enticing to the 
imagination, and the least authentic relic of it in song or 
story has a relish denied to the painful industry of Minot. 
Our events seem to fall short of that colossal proportion 
which befits the monumental style. Look grave as wo will, 
there is something ludicrous in Counsellor Keane’s pig being 
the pivot of a revolution. Wo are of yesterday, and it is to 
no purpose that our political augurs divine from the fiight of 
our eagles that to-morrow shall be ours, and flatter us with 
an all-hail hereafter. Things do really gain in greatness by 
being acted on a great and cosmopolitan stage, because 
there is inspiration in the thronged audience, and the 
nearer match that puts men on their mettle. Webster was 
more largely endowed by nature than Fox, and Fisher 
Ames not much below Burke as a talker; Ibut what a 
difference in the intellectual training, in the literary culture 
and associations, in the whole social outfit, of the men who 
were their anfagonists and companions! It should seem 
that, if it be collision with other minds and with events 
that strikes or draws the fire from a man, then the quality 
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of those might have something to do with the quality of 
the lire—whether it shall he culinary or electric. We have 
never known the varied stimulus, the inexorable criticism, 
the many-sided opportunity of a great metropolis, the 
inspiring reinforcement of an undivided national conscious¬ 
ness. Jn everything but trade we have missed the invigora- 
tion of foreign rivalry. Wo may prove that we are this 
and that and the other—our Fourth of July orators have 
proved it time and again —the census has proved it; but 
the Muses are women, and have no great fancy for statistics, 
though easily silenced by them. We are great, we are rich, 
we are all kinds of good things ; but did it never occur to 
you that somehow we are not interesting, except as a 
phenomenon It may safely be affirmed that for one 
cultivated man in this country who studies American, 
there are fifty who study European history, ancient or 
modern. 

Till within a year or two we have been as distant anc| 
obscure to the eyes of Europe as Ecuador to our ownj 
Every day brings us nearer, enables us to see the Old' 
World more clearly, and by inevitable comparison to judge 
ourselves with some closer approach to our real value. This 
has its advantage so long as our culture is, as for a long 
time it must bo, European; for we shall be little better 
than apes and parrots till we are forced to measure our 
musclo with the trained and practised champions of that 
older civilisation. We have at length established our claim 
to the noblesse of the sword, the first step still of every 
nation that would make its entry into the best society of 
liisstory. To maintain ourselves there, we must achieve an 
equality in the more exclusive circle of culture, and to that 
Olid must submit ourselves to the European standard of 
intellectual weights and measures. That we have made the 
hitherto biggest gun might excite apprehension (were there 
a dearth of iron), hut can never exact respect. That our 
pianos and patent reapers have won medals does but con¬ 
firm us in our mechanic and material measure of merit. We 
must contribute something more than mere contrivances 
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for the saving of labour, which we have been only too 
ready to misapply in the domain of thought and the higher 
kinds of invention. In those Olympic games where nations 
contend for truly immortal wreaths, it may well bo 
questioned whether a mowing-machine would stand mucli 
chance in the chariot-races—whether a piano, though made 
by a chevalier, could compete successfully for the prize of 
music. 

We shall have to be content for a good while yet with 
our provincialism, and must strive to make the best of it. 
In it lies the germ of nationality, and that is, after all, the 
prime condition of all thoroughbred greatness of character. 
To this choicest^ruit of a healthy life, well rooted in native 
soil, and drawing prosperous juices thence, nationality gives 
the keenest flavour. Mr. Lincoln was an original man, and 
in so far a great man; yet it was the Americanism of his 
[every thought, word, and act which not only made his 
[influence equally at homo in East and West, but drew the 
eyes of the outside world, and was the pedestal that lifted 
him where he could be seen by them. Lincoln showed that 
native force may transcend local boundaries, but the growth 
of such nationality is hindered and hampered by our 
division into so many half-independent communities, each 
with its objects of county ambition, and its public men 
grt;at to the borders of their district. In this way our 
standard of greatness is insensibly debased. To receive any 
national appointment, a man must have gone through 
precisely the worst training for it; he must have so far 
narrowed and belittled himself with State politics as to be 
acceptable at home. In this way a man may become 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs because he 
knows how to pack a caucus in Catawampus County, or be 
sent ambassador to Barataria because he has drunk bad 
whiskey with every voter in Wildcat City. Should we 
ever attain to a conscious nationality, it will have the 
advantage of lessening the number of our groat men, and 
widening our appreciation to the larger scale of the two or 
three that are left—if there should bo so many^ Meanwhile 
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we offer a premium to the production of great men in a 
small way, i)y inviting each State to set up the statues of 
two of its immortals in the Oapitol What a niggardly 
percentage ! Already we are embarrassed, not to find the 
two, but to choose among the crowd of candidates. Well, 
seventy odd heroes in about as many years is pretty well 
for a young nation. Wo do not envy most of them their 
eternal martyrdom in marble, their pillory of indiscrimina¬ 
tion. We fancy even native tourists pausing before the 
greater part of the effigies, and, after reading the names, 
asking desperately, “ Who was he ? ” Nay, if they should 
say, “Who the devil was he?’* it were a pardonable 
invocation, for none so fit as the Prince of* Darkness to act 
as cicerone among such palpable obscurities. We recall the 
court-yard of the Uffizi at Florence. That also is not free 
of parish celebrities; but Dante, Galileo, Michael Angclok 
Macchiavelli—shall the inventor of the sewing machinel 
even with the button-holing improvement, let us say, maten 
with these, or with far lesser than these? Perhaps he wasv 
more practically useful than any one of these, or all of them \ 
together, but the soul is sensible of a sad difference some- ' 
where. Those also were citizens of a provincial capital; so 
wore the greater part of Plutarch’s heroes. Did they have 
a better chance than we moderiis—than we Americans? 
At any rate they have the start of us, and we must confess 
that 

* ‘ By bed and table they lord it o’er us, 

Our elder brothers, but one in blood.” 

Yes, one in blood ; that is the hardest part of it. Is our 
provincialism then in some great measure due to our 
absorption in the practical, as we politely call it, meaning 
the material—to our habit of estimating greatness by the 
square mile and the hundredweight ? Even during our war, 
in the midst of that almost unrivalled stress of soul, were 
not our speakers and newspapers so enslaved to the vulgar 
habit as to boast ten times of the thousands of square mUes 
it covered |yith armed men, for ^onoe that they alluded to 
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the motive that gave it all its meaning and its splendour 1 
Perhaps it was as well that they did not exploit that passion 
of patriotism as an advertisement in the style of Barnum or 
Perhara. scale one hundred and eighty pounds, bub 
when I’m mad I weigh two ton,” said the Kentuckian, witli 
a true notion of moral avoirdupois. That ideal kind of 
weight is wonderfully increased by a national feeling, 
whereby one man is conscious that thirty millions of men 
go into the balance with him. The Boman in ancient, and 
the Englishman in modern times, have been most conscious 
of this representative solidity, and wherever one of them 
went there stood Romo or England in liis shoes. We have 
made some advance in the right direction. Our civil war, 
by the breadth of its proportions and the implacability of 
its demands, forced us to admit a truer valuation, and gave 
in our own despite, great soldiers and sailors, allowed 
fir such by all the world. Tlie harder problems it 
ms left behind may in time compel us to have great 
^atesmen, with views capable of reaching beyond the 
^ext election. The criticism of Europe alone can 
•rescue us from the provincialism of an over or false 
estimate of ourselves. Let us be thankful, and not angry, 
that we must accept it as our touclistone. Our stamp has 
so often been impressed upon base metal, that we cannot 
expect it to be taken on trust, but we may be sure that true 
gold will be equally persuasive tlio world over. Real 
manhood and honest achievement are nowhere provincial, 
but enter the select society of all time oil an even footing. 

Spanish America might be a good glass for us to look 
inta Those Catharine-wheel republics, always in revolu¬ 
tion while the powder lasts, and sure to burn the fingers of 
whoever attempts intervention, have also their great men, 
as placidly ignored by us as our own by jealous Europe. 
The following passage from the life of Don Simon Bolivar 
might allay many moiinf animoruMf if riglitly pondered. 
Bolivar, then a youth, was travelling in Italy, and his 
biographer tells us that, “ near Oastiglione he was present 
at the grand review mada by Napoleon of tl^ columns 
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defiling into the plain large enough to contain sixty thou¬ 
sand moi). The throne was situated on an eminence that 
overlooked tlie plain, and Napoleon on several occasions 
looked through a glass at Bolivar and his companions, who 
were nt the base of the hill, • The hero Ca'sar could not 
imagine he beheld the liberator of tho world of Columbus ! " 
And small blame to him, one would say. We are not, 
then, it seems, the only foundling of Columbus, as we are 
so apt to take for granted. The great Genoese did not, as 
we, supposed, draw that first btar-guided furrow across tlu; 
vague of waters with a single eye to the future greatness of 
the Unit(‘d States. And have we not som(*times, like tlio 
enthusiastic biographer, fancied the Old World staring 
through all its telescopes at us, and wondered that it did 
not n.'cognise in us what w'e were fully persuaded we were 
goiuff to bo and do 1 . 

Our American life is dreadfully barren of those clemenfe 
of tho social picturesque wliich give piquancy to anecdotd 
And without anecdote, what is biography, or even historw' 
which is only biography on a larger scale? Clio, thouglq 
she takes airs on herself, and pretend to bo ‘‘philosophy- 
teaching by example,” is, after all, but a gossip who lias 
borrowed Fame’s speaking-trumpet, and should be figured 
with a tea-cup instead of a scroll in her hand. How much 
has she not owed of late to tho tittle-tattle of her gillllirt 
sister I’halia ? In wdiat gutters has not Macaulay raked 
for the brilliant bits with which ho has put together his 
admirable mosaic picture of England under the last two 
Stuarts ? Even Mommsen himself, who dislikes Plutarch’s 
method as much as Montaigne loved it, cannot got or give a 
lively notion of ancient llome, without running to th^ 
comic poets and tho anecdote-mongers. He givei ns.the- 
very beef-tea of history, nourishing and even palatable 
enough, excellently portable for a memory that must .carry 
her own packs, and can afford little daggage; lor oUr 
own, part, we prefer a full, old-fashioned meal, witn its, side^' 
dishes of spicy gossip, and its last relish, the Stilton ot soan^. 
dal, so it ^ not too high. One volume of oontemporar^.‘ 
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memoirs, stufied though it be with lies (for lies to be 
good for anything must havo a potential probability, must 
f^ven be true so far as their moral and social setting is 
concerned) will throw more light into the dark backward of 
time than the gravest (Jaii)dcu or Thuanus. If St. Simon is 
not accurate, ii| he any the less essentially true? No 
history gives us so clear an understanding of the moral 
condition of average men after the restoration of the 
Stuarts as the unconscious blabbings of the Puritan tailor’s 
son, with his two consciences, as it were—an inward, still 
sensitive in spots, though mostly toughened to India- 
rubber, and good rather for rubbing out old scores than 
retaining them^ and an outward, alert, and termagantly 
effective in Mrs. Pepys. But wo can have no St. Simons 
or Pepyses till we have a Paris or Jjondon to delocalise our 
gossip and give it historic breadth. All our capitals are 
j^ractional, merely greater or smaller gatherings of men, 
^centres of business rather than of action or influence. 
rEach contains so many souls, but is not, as the word 
** capital ” implies, the true head of a community and seat 
of its common soul. 

Has not life itself perhaps become a little more prosaic 
than it once was ? As the clearing away of the woods 
scants the streams, may not our civilisation have dried 
up some feeders that helped to swell the current of 
individual and personal force I Wc have sometimes 
thought that the stricter deflnitiou and consequent 
seclusion from each other of the different callings in 
modern times, as it narrowed the chance of developing and 
giving variety to character, lessened also the interest of 
bi<^;ffap]:iy. Formerly arts and arms were not divided by 
BO^impassable a barrier as now. There was httrdly such a 
‘thibg {ill a pekin. Oie&ar gets up from writing his Latin 
Gfammar to conquer Gaul, change tho course of history, 
and ‘make ao many things possible—among the rest our 
Bnglisb^langua|;% and Bhakespeare. Horace had been a 
colpnal; and .BSschylus^ who fought at Marathon, to 
Sen traiiqd a pike in the Low O^qhries, the 
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list of martial civilians is a long on6. A man’s education 
seems more complete who has smelt hostile powder from a 
less msthetic distance than Goethe. It raises our confidence 
in Sir Kenelm Digby as a physicist, that he is able to 
illustrate some theory of acoustics in his Treatise of Bodies 
)>y instancing the efToot of his guns in a sea-fight off Scan 
deroon. One would expect the proportions of character to 
be enlarged by such variety and contrast of experience^ 
Perhaps it will by-and-by appear that our own Civil War 
has done something for us in this way. Colonel Higgiuson 
comes down from his pulpit to draw on his jackboots, and 
thenceforth rides in our imagination alongside of John 
Bunyan and Bisliop Compton. To have stored moral 
capital enough to meet the drafts of Dea1;h at sight must 
be an unmatched tonic. Wo saw our light-hearted youth 
come back with the modest gravity of age, as if they had 
learned to throw out pickets against a surprise of any wea' 
point in their temperament. Perhaps that American shifti¬ 
ness, so often complained of, may not be so bad a thing, if, 
by bringing men acquainted with every humour of fortune' 
and human nature, it puts them in fuller possession of 
themselves. 

But with whatever drawbacks in special circumstances, 
the main interest of biography must always lie in the 
amount of character or essential manhood which the sub¬ 
ject of it reveals to us, and events are of import only as 
means to that end. It is true that lofty and far-seen 
exigencies may give greater opportunity to some men, 
whose energy is more sharply spurred by the shout of a 
multitude than by the grudging Well done / of conscience. 
Some theorists have too hastily assumed that, as the power 
of public opinion increases, the force of private character, 
or what we oall originality, is absorbed into and diluted by 
it. But we think Horace was right in putting tyrant and 
mob on a level as the trainers and tests of a man’s solid 
quality, ^'he amount of resistance of which one is capable 
to whatever lies outside the consdehca is of more con- 
aequenq^^t^an all other faculties together; and democracy, 
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perhaps, tries this bf pressure in more directions, and with 
a more continuous strain, than any other form of society. 
In Josioh Quincy we have an example of character trained 
and shaped, under the nearest approach to a pure de¬ 
mocracy the world has ever seen, to a firmness, unity, and 
self-centred poise that recall the finer t}rpes of antiquity, in 
whom the public and private man was so wholly of a piece 
that they were truly everywhere at home, for the same sin¬ 
cerity of nature that dignified the hearth carried also a 
charm of homeliness into the forum. The phrase “ a great 
public character,” once common, seems to be going out of 
fashion, perhaps because there are fewer examples of the 
thing. It fits Jpsiah Quincy exactly. Active in civic and 
academic duties till beyond the ordinary period of man, St 
fourscore and ton his pen, voice, and venerable presence 
were still efficient in public affairs. A score of years 
jlfter the energies of even vigorous men are declining or 
ipent, his mind and character made themselves felt as in 
^/choir prime. A true pillar of house and state, he stood un¬ 
flinchingly upright under whatever burden might be laid 
upon him. Tlie French Revolutionists aped what was itself 
but a parody of the elder republic, with their hair d, la 
Brutus, and their pedantic moralities d la Oato Minor, but 
this man unconsciously was the antique Roman they 
laboriously went about to be. Others have filled places 
more conspicuous, few have made the place they filled so 
conspicuous by an exact and disinterested performance 
of duty. 

In the biography of Mr. Quincy by his son there is some¬ 
thing of the provincialism of which we have spoken as 
inherent in most American works of the kind. His was a 
Boston life in the strictest sense. But provimcialism is 
relative, and where it has a flavour of its own, as in Scot' 
land, it is often agreeable in proportion to its very inten¬ 
sity. The Massachusetts in which Mr. Quincy's habits of 
thought were acquired was a very different Massachusetts 
from that in which we of later generations have been 
bred. Till after he had passed middle life^ ^oston was 
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more truly a capital than any other city in America, 
before or since, except possibly Charleston. The acknow¬ 
ledged head of Now England, with a population of well- 
nigh purely English descent, mostly derived from the 
earlier emigration, with ancestral traditions and inspiring 
memories of its own, it had made its name familiar 
in both worlds, and was both historically and politi¬ 
cally more important than at any later period. The 
Revolution had not interrupted, but rather given a freer 
current to the tendencies of its past. Both by its history 
and position, the town had what the French call a 
solidarity, an almost personal consciousness, rare anywliero, 
rare especially in America, and more thap ever since our 
enormous importation of fellow-citizens, to whom America 
moans merely shop, or meat throe times a-day. Boston has 
been called the “American Athens.” .^sthetically, the com¬ 
parison is ludicrous, but politically it was niore reasonable^ 
Its population was homogeneous, and there were leading 
families; while the form of government by town-meeting,^ 
and the facility of social and civic intercourse, gave groat * 
influence to popular personal qualities and opportunity to 
new men. A wide commerce, while it had insensibly 
softened the- asperities of Puritanism and imported enough 
foreign refinement to humanise, not enough foreign luxury 
to corrupt, had not essentially qualified the native tone of 
the town. Retired sea-captains (true brothers of Chaucer's 
Shipman), whoso exploits had kindled the imagination of 
Burke, added a not unpleasant savour of salt to society. 
They belonged to the old school of Gilbert, Hawkins, 
Frobisher, and Drake, parcel-soldiers all of them, who 
had commanded armed ships, and had tales to tell of 
gallant fights with privateers or pirates, truest represent¬ 
atives of those Vikings who, if trade in lumber or peltry 
was dull, would make themselves Dukes of Dublin or Earls 
of Orkney. If trade pinches the mind, commerce liberalises 
it; and Boston was also advantaged with the neighbourhood 
of the country’s oldest College, which maintained the whole¬ 
some traditions of culture,—where Homer and Horace are 
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familiar there is a certain amount of cosmopolitanism—and 
would not allow bigotry to become despotism. Manners 
were more self-respectful, and therefore more respectful of 
others, and personal sensitiveness was fenced with more of 
that ceremonial with which society armed itself when it 
surrendered the ruder protection of the sword. Wo had 
not then seen a Governor in his chamber at the State 
House with his hat on, a cigar in his mouth, and his feet 
upon the stove. Domestic service, in spite of the proverb, 
was not seldom an inheritance, nor was household peace 
dependent on the whim of a foreign armed neutrality in 
ihti kitchen. Servant and master were of one stock; there 
w^as decent authority and becoming respect; the tradition 
of the Old World lingered after its superstition had passed 
away. There was an aristocracy such as is healthful in a 
well-ordered community, founded on public service, and 
iiercditary so long as tlie virtue which was its patent was 
not escheated. Tlio clergy, no longer hedged by the 
reverence exacted by sacerdotal caste, were more than 
repaid by the consideration willingly paid to superior 
culture. What changes, many of them for the better, 
some of them surely for tho worse, and all of them 
inevitable, did not Josiah Quincy see in that well-nigh 
secular life which linked the war of independence to the 
war of nationality I Wo seemed to see a typo of them the 
other day in a coloured man standing with an air of 
comfortable self-possession while his boots were brushed 
by a youth of catholic neutral tint, but whom nature had 
planned for white. The same eyes that looked on Gage’s 
redcoats, saw Colonel Shaw’s negro regiment march out of 
Boston in the national blue. ' Seldom has a life, itself 
actively associated with public affairs, spannech bo wide a 
chasm for the imagination. Oglethorpe’s offers a parallel— 
the aide-de-camp of Prince Eugfene calling on John Adams, 
American Ambassador to England. Most long lives resemble 
those threads of gossamer, the nearest approach to nothing 
unmeaningly prolonged, scarce visible pathway of some 
worm from his cradle tq his grave; but Quincy’s was 
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strung with seventy active years, each one a rounded 
bead of usefulness and service. 

Mr, Quincy was a Bostonian of the purest type. Since 
the settlement of the town, there had been a colonel of the 
Boston regiment in every generation of his famil)\ He 
lived to see a grandson brevetted with the same title for 
gallantry in the field. Only child of one among the most 
eminent advocates of the Revolution, and who but for his 
untimely death would have been a leading actor in it, his 
earliest recollections belonged to the heroic period in the 
history of his native town. With that history his life was 
thenceforth intimately united by offices of public trust, as 
Representative in Congress, State Senator, Mayor, and 
President of the University, to a period beyond the 
ordinary span of mortals. Even after ho had passed 
ninety, ho would not claim to bo but came 

forward to brace bis townsmen with a courago and warm 
them with a fire younger than their own. The legend of 
Golonel Goffie at Deeiffield became a reality to the eyes of 
this generation. The New England breed is running out, 
we are told 1 This was in all ways a beautiful and fortunate 
life—fortunate in the goods of this world—fortunate, 
above all, in the force of character which makes fortune 
secondary and subservient. We are fond in this country 
of what are called self-made men (as if real success could 
ever be other); and this is all veiy well, provided they 
make something worth having of themselves. Otherwise 
it is not so well, and the examples of such are at best hut 
stuff for the Alnaschar dreams of a false democracy. 
The gist of the matter where a man starts from, 

but where he Comes omP' We are glad to have the 
biography of one who, beginning as a gentleman, kept 
himself such to the end—who, with no necessity of labour, 
left behind him an amount ol thoroughly done work such as 
few have aocomplished with the mighty <help of hunger. 
Some kind of pace may be got out of the veriest jade by 
the near prosp^t of oats; but ihe thoroughbred has the 
spur an laisj,^loo(i 
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Mr. Edmund Quincy has told the story of his fatbor's life 
with the skill and good taste that might have been expected 
from the author of ** Wensley.’’ Considering natural 
partialities, he has shown a discretion of which we are 
oftener reminded by missing than by meeting it. He has 
given extracts enough from speeches to show their bearing 
and quality—from letters, to recall bygone modes of thought 
and indicate many-sided friendly relations with good and 
eminent men; above all, he has lost no opportunity to 
illustrate that life of the past, near in date, yet alien in 
manners, whose current glides so imperceptibly from one 
generation into another that we fail to mark the shiftings 
of its bed or the change in its nature wrought by the 
affluents that discharge into it on all sides—here a stream 
bred in the hills to sweeten, there the sewerage of some 
groat city to corrupt. We cannot but lament that Mr. 
Quincy did not earlier begin to keep a diary. '* Miss not 
the discourses of the elders,” though put now in the 
Apocrypha, is a wise precept^ but incomplete unless we add, 
Nor cease from recording whatsoever thing thou hast 
gathered therefrom ”—so ready is Oblivion with her fatal 
shears. The somewhat greasy heap of a literary rag-and- 
bone-picker, like Athenueus, is turned to gold by time. 
Even the Virgilium vidi tantum of Dryden about Milton, 
and of Pope again about Dryden, is worth having, and 
gives a pleasant fillip to the fancy. There is much of this 
quality in Mr. Edmund Quincy’s book, enough to make us 
wish there were more. Wo get a glimpse of President 
Washington, in 1795, who reminded Mr. Quincy “of the 
gentlemen who used to comedo Boston in those days to 
attend the General Court Hampden or Franklin 

County, in the western part of tile western State. A little 
stiff in his person, not a little formal in his manners, not 
particularly at ease in the presenqe of strangers. He had 
the air of a coqntry gentleman not accustomed to mix much 
in society, perfectly polite, but not easy in bis address and 
conversation^ and not graceful in bis gait and movements.” 
Our figures Washing^ bavo been so long equestrian, 
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tliat it is pleasant to meet him dismounted for once. In 
the same way wo get a card of invitation to a dinner of 
sixty covers at John Hancock’s, and see tlie rather light- 
weighted great man wheeled round the room (for he had 
adopted Lord Chatham’s convenient trick of the gout) to 
converse with his guests. It another place we are presented, 
with Mr. Merry, tiie English Minister, to Jeiforson, whom 
we find in an unoiheial costume of studied slovenliness, 
intended as a snub to haughty Albion. Slippers down at 
heel and a dirty shirt b<‘come weapons of diplomacy and 
threaten more serious war. Thus many a door into the 
past, long irrevocably shut upon us, is set ajar, and wo of 
the younger generation on the landing* catch p(;(*ps of 
distinguished men, and bits of their table-l.ilk. Wo drive 
in from Mr. Lyman’s beautiful scat at Waltham (unique 
at that day in its stately swans and half shy, half familiar 
deer) with John Adams, who tells us that Dr. Priestley 
looked on the French monarchy as the tenth horn of the 
l^cast in Revelation—a horn that has set more sober w'its 
dancing than that of Huon of Rordcaux. Those were days, 
we are inclined to think, of more solid and elegant 
hospitality than our own—the elegance of manners, at once 
more courtly and more frugal, of men who had better uses 
for w'calth tlian merely to display it Dinners have more 
courses now, and like the Gascon in the old story, who 
could not see the town for the houses, we miss the real 
dinner in the multiplicity of its details. We might seek 
long before w'o found so good cheer, so good company, or 
so good talk as our fathers had at Lieutenant-Governor 
Winlhrop’s or Senator Cabot’s. 

We shall not do Mr. ^mund Quincy the wrong of 
picking out in advance all the plums in his volume, leaving 
to the reader only the less savoury mixture that held them 
together—a kind of filling unavoidable in books of this 
kind, and'^too apt to be what boys at boarding-school call 
slick-jaw^ but of which there is no more than could not be 
helped here, and that light and palatable. But here and 
there is a passage where we cannot refrain, for there is a 
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smack of Jack Horner in all of us, and a reviewer were 
nothing without it Josiah Quincy was born in 1772. 
His father, returning from a mission in England, died in 
sight of the dear New England shore three years later. 
His young widow was worthy of him, and of the son whoso 
character she was to have so large a share in forming. 
There is something very touching and beautiful in this 
little picture of her which Mr. Quincy drew in his extreme 
old age. 

“My mother imbibed, as was usual with the women of 
the period, the spirit of the times. Patriotism was not 
then a profession, but an energetic principle beating in the 
heart and active in the life. The death of my father, under 
circumstances now the subject of history, had overwhelmed 
her with grief. She viewed him as a victim in the cause of 
freedom, and cultivated his memory with viJneration, re¬ 
garding him as a martyr, falling, as did his friend Warren, 
in the defence of the liberties of his country. Those circum¬ 
stances gave a pathos and vehemence to her grief, which, 
after the first violence of passion had subsided, sought con¬ 
solation in earnest and solicitous fulfilment of duty to the 
representative of his memory and of their mutual afiections. 
Love and rev' ^ence for the memory of his father were early 
impressed on the mind of her son, and worn into his heart 
by her sadness and teara She cultivated the memory of 
iny father in my heart and aTections, even in my earliest 
childhood, by reading to me passages from the poets, and 
obliging me to learn by heart and repeat such as were best 
adapted to her own circumstances and feelings. Among 
others, the whole leave-taking of Hector and Andromache, 
in the sixth book of Pope’s Ilomi^r. was one of her favourite 
lessons, which she made me learn and frequently repeat. 
Her imagination probably found consolation in the repeti¬ 
tion of linos which brought to mind and seemed tp typify 
her own great be^avemont. 

“ * And think’st thon not how wretched we shall be,— 

A widow I, a helpless orphan ho 1' 

These lines, and the whole tenor of Andromach^^ address 
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and circumstances, she identified with her own sufieringa, 
which seemed relieved hy the tears my repetition of them 
drew from her.” 

Pope’s Homer is not Homer, perhaps; bat how many 
noble natures have felt its elation, how many bruised spirits 
the solace of its bracing, if monotonous melody 1 To us 
there is something inexpressibly tender in this instinct of 
the widowed mother to find consolation in the idealisation 
of her grief by mingling it with those sorrows which genius 
has turned into the perennial delight of mankind. This 
was a kind of sentiment that was healthy for her boy, 
refining without unnerving, and associating his father’s 
memory with a noble company unassailable by time. It 
was through this lady, whose image looks down on us out 
of the past, so full of sweetness and refinement, that Mr. 
Quinoy became of kin with Mr. Wendell Phillips, so justly 
eminent as a speaker. There is something nearer than 
cater-cousinship in a certain impetuous audacity of temper 
common to them both. 

When six years old, Mr. Quincy was sent to Phillips’s 
Academy at Andover, where he remained till he entered 
’ college. His form-fellow here was a man of thirty, who 
had been a surgeon in the Continental army, and whose 
oharaoter and adventures might almost seem borrowed from 
a romance of Smollett Under Principal Pearson, the lad, 
though a near relative of the founder of the school, seems 
to have endured all that severity of the old d posteriori 
method of teaching which still smarted in Tusser’s memory 
when he sang— 

** From Paul’s I wont, to Eton sent, 

To learn stnfightwayB the liatin phrase, 

Whei^ fifty-three stnpes given to me 
At o&oo 1 nad.” 

The yoi^ idctim of the wisdom of Solomon was boarded 
wiili the parish minister, in whose kin^ess he found a 
lenitive for the soholaBtic duM^Iine he underwent This 
gentleman had been a soldier in the Colonial service, and 
Mr. Qttincsr sfitmrwaids gave as a reason for his mildnesa 
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that, while a sergeant at Castle William, he had seen 
something of mankind.” This, no doubt, would be a 
better preparative for successful dealing with the young 
than is generally thought However, the birch was then 
the only classic tree, and every round in the ladder of 
learning was made of its inspiring wood. Dr. Pearson, 
perhaps, thought he was only doing justice to his pupil’s 
claims of kindred by giving him a larger share of the 
educational advantages which the neighbouring forest 
afforded. The vividness with which this system is always 
rememberod by those who have been subjected to it would 
seem to show that it really enlivened the attention, and 
thereby invigorated the memory, nay, might even raise 
some question as to what part of the person is chosen by 
the mother of the Muses for her residence. With an 
appetite for the classics quickened by ‘‘Oheever’s Aocb 
dence,” and such other preliminary whots as wore then in 
vogue, young Quinsy entered college, where he spent the 
usual four years, and was graduated with the highest 
honours of his clasa The amount of Latin and Greek 
imparted to the students of that day was not very great. 
They were carried through Horace, Sallust, and the De 
OraUmhua of Cicero, and read portions of Livy, Xenophon, 
and Homer. Yet the chief end of classical studies was 
perhaps as often reached then as now, in giving young men 
a love for something apart from and above the more vulgar 
associations of life. Mr. Quincy, at least, retained to the 
last a fondness for certain Latin authors* While he was 
President of the College, he told a gentleman, from whom 
we received the story, that, if he were imprisoned, and 
allowed to choose one book for his amusmnent, that should 
be Horaoe.” • 

In 1797 Mr. Quincy was married to Miss Eliza Susan 
Morton, of Hew York, a union which lasted in unbroken 
happiness for mgre than fifty years. His cause %ight be 
citi^ among the leading ones in support of the old poet’s 
axiom, that 

He sever loved, that loved uot at first eighty” 
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fi)r he saw, wooed, and won in a week. In later life he 
tried in a most amusing way to account for this rashness, 
and to find reasons of settled gravity for the happy inspira¬ 
tion of his heart. He cites the evidence of Judge Sedg¬ 
wick, of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Wolcott, of the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, and others, to the wisdom of his choice. But it 
does not appear that he consulted them beforehand. If 
love were not too cunning for that, what would become of 
the charming idyl, renewed in all its wonder and freshness 
for every generation 1 Let ua bo thankful that in every 
man’s life there is a holiday of romance, an illumination of 
the senses by the soul, that makes him a poet while it lasts. 
Mr. Quincy caught the enchantment tlirough his oars, a 
song of Burns heard from the next room conveying the 
infection—a fact still inexplicable to him after lih^long 
meditation thereon, as he “was not very impressible by 
music ! ” To us there is something very characteristic in 
this rapid energy of Mr. Quincy, something very delightful 
in his naive account of the affair. It needs the magic of no 
Dr. Heidegger to make these dried roses, that drop from 
between the leaves of a volume shut for seventy years, 
bloom again in all their sweetness. Mr. Edmund Quincy 
tells us that his mother was “not handsome;” but those 
who remember the gracious dignity of her old age will 
hardly agree with him. She must always have had that 
highest kind of beauty which grows more beautiful with 
years, and keeps the eyes young, as if with the partial 
connivance of Time. 

We do not propose to follow Mr. Quincy closely through 
his whole public life, which, beginning with his thirty- 
second, ended with his seventy-third year. He entered 
Oongress as the representative of a party privately the 
most respectable, publicly the least sagacious, among all 
those which under different names have divided the 
country. The Federalists were the only proper Tories our 
politics have ever produced, whose conservatism truly repre¬ 
sented an idea, and not a mere selfish interest—men who 
honestly djigtrasted democracy, and stood up for experience, 
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or the tradition which they believed for such, against 
empiricism. During his Congressional career, the Govern¬ 
ment was little more than an attache of the French legation, 
and the Opposition to which he belonged a helpless revenant 
from the dead and buried Colonial past. There are some 
questions whose interest dies the moment they are settled ; 
others into which a moral element enters that hinders them 
from being settled, though they may be decided. It is hard 
to revive any enthusiasm about the Embargo, thougli it 
once could inspire the boyish muse of Bryant, or in the 
impressment quarrel, though the Trent difficulty for a time 
rekindled its old animosities. The stars in their courses 
fought against l^^r. Quincy^s party, which was not in 
sympathy with the instincts of the people, groping about 
for some principle of nationality, and finding a substitute 
for it in hatred of England. But there are several things 
which still make his career in Congress interesting to us, 
because they illustrate the personal character of the man. 
He prepared himself honestly for his duties, by a thorough 
study of whatever could make him efficient in them. It 
was not enough that he could make a good speech; he 
wished also to have something to say. In Congress, as 
everywhere else, quod voluit valde voluit; and he threw a 
fervour into the most temporary topic, as if his eternal 
salvation depended upon it. He had not merely, as the 
French say, the courage of his opinions, but his opinions 
became principles, and gave him that gallantry of fanati¬ 
cism which made him always ready to head a forlorn hope 
—the more ready, perhaps, that it was a forlorn hope. 
This is not the humour of a statesman—no, unless he holds 
a position like that of Pitt, and can charge a whole people 
with his own enthusiasm, and then we call it geniua Mr. 
Quincy had the moral firmness which enabled him to decline 
a duel without any loss of personal prestige. His opposition 
to the Louisiana purchase illustrates that Boman quality in 
him to which we have alluded. He would not conclude the 
purchase till each of the old thirteen States had signified its 
assent He was reluctant to endow a Sabine city with the 
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privilege of Kooian citizenship. It is worth noting that, 
while in Congress, and afterwards in the State Senate, 
many of his phrases became the catchwords of party 
politics. He always dared to say what others deemed it 
more prudent only to think, and whatever he said he 
intensified with the whole ardour of his temperament. It 
is this which makes Mr. Quincy’s speeches good reading 
still, even when the topics they discussed were ephemeral. 
In one respect he is distinguished from the politicians, and 
must rank with the far-seeing statesmen of his time. He 
early foresaw and denounced the political danger with 
which the Slave Power threatened the Union. His fears, 
it is true, were aroused for the balance of power between 
the old States, rather than by any moral sensitiveness 
which would, indeed, have been an anachronism at that 
time. But the Civil War justified his prescience. 

It was as mayor of his native city that his remarkable 
qualities as an administrator were first called into requisi¬ 
tion and adequately displayed. He organised the city 
government, and put it in working order. To him we owe 
many reforms in police, in the management of the poor, and 
other kindred matters, much in the way of cure, still more 
in that of prevention. The place demanded a man of 
courage and firmness, and found those qualities almost 
superabundantly in him. His,virtues lost him his office, 
as such virtues are only too apt to do in peaceful times, 
where they are felt more as a restraint than a protec¬ 
tion. His address on laying down the mayoralty is very 
characteristic. We quote the concluding sentences:— 

And now, gentlemen) standing as I do in this relation 
for the last time in your presence and that of my fellow- 
oitisens, about to surrenaer for ever a station full of 
difficulty, of labour and temptation, in which I have been 
called to very arduous duties, affecting the rights, property, 
and at times the liherty of others i concerning which the 
perfect line of rectitude-**though desired—was not always 
to be clearly discerned; in whicp gre^t interests have been 
placed withbi my oont^ undesr ^^omstances in which it 
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would have been easy to advance private ends and sinister 
projects ; under these circumstances, I inquire, as I have a 
right to inquire—for in the recent contest Insinu^ions 
have been cast against mj integrity—in this long manage¬ 
ment of your affairs, whatever errors have been committed 
—and doubtless there have been many—have you found in 
me anything selfish, anything personal, anything mercenary? 
In the simple language of an ancient seer, I say, * Behold, 
here I am; witness against roe. Whom have I defrauded f 
Whom have 1 oppressed ? At whose hands have I received 
any bribe ? ’ 

Six years ago, when I had the honour first to address 
the City Council, in anticipation of the event which has now 
occurred, the following expressions were used : In admin¬ 
istering the police, in executing the laws, in protecting the 
rights and promoting the prosperity of the city, its first 
officer will be necessarily beset and assailed by individual 
interests, by rival projects, by personal infi^uences, by party 
passions. The more firm and indexible he is in maintaining 
the rights and in pursuing the interests of the city, the 
greater is the probability of his becoming obnoxious to the 
censure of all whom he causes to be prosecuted or punished, 
of all whose passions he thwarts, of all whose interests he 
opposes.’ 

** The day and the event have come. I retire—as in that 
first address I told my fellow-citizens, ^If, in conformity 
with the experience of other republics, faithful exertions 
should be followed by loss of favour and confidence,* I 
should retire—* rejoicing, not, indeed, with a public and 
patriotic, but with a private and individual joyfor I 
shidl retire with a consciousness weight i^inst which all 
htman $uffrage$ are but as the light dust of the balance.” 

Of his mayoralty wo have another anecdote qttife Boman 
in colour. He was in the habit of riding early in the 
morning throng the various streets that he might look into 
eveiything with own eyes. He was once arrested on a 
malicious dharge of violating the ordinance against fast 
driving. He might have reriste<j^ W ap^r^ in court 
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And paid the fine^ because it would serve as a good example 
“ that no citizen was above the law.” 

Ifardly had Mr. Quincy given up the government of the 
city, when he was called to that of the College. It is here 
that his stately figure is eissociated most intimately and 
warmly with the recollections of the greater number who 
hold his memory dear. Almost everybody looks back 
regretfully to the days of some Consul Plancus. Never 
were eyes so bright, never had wine so much wit and 
good-fellowship in it, never were we ourselves so capable of 
the various great things wo have never done. Nor is it 
merely the sunset of life that casts such a ravishing light 
on the past, and makes the western windows of those homes 
of fancy we have left for ever tremblo*with a sentiment of 
such sweet regret. We set great store by what wo had, and 
cannot have again, however indiderent in itself, and what 
is past is infinitely past. This is especially true of college 
life, when we first assume the titles without the responsi¬ 
bilities of manhood, and the President of our year is apt to 
become our Plancus very early. Popular or not while in 
office, an ex-president is always sure of enthusiastic cheers 
nt every college festival, Mr. Quincy had many qualities 
calculated to win favour with the young—that one above 
all which is sure to do it, indomitable pluck. With him 
the dignity was in the man, not in the office. Ho had some 
of those little oddities, too, which afford amusement without 
contempt, and which rather tend to heighten than diminish 
personal attachment to superiors in station.—His punctuality 
at prayers, and in dropping asleep there, his forgetfulness 
of names, his singular inability to make even the sliortest 
off-hand speech to the students—all the more singular in a 
practised orator—his occasional absorption of mind, leading 
him to hand you his sand-box instead of the leave of 
absence he had just dried with it,—the old-fashioned 
courtesy of his, “ Sir, your servant,** as he bowed you out of 
his study,—all tended to make him popular. He had also 
a little of what is somewhat contradictorily called dry 
humour, not without influence in his relation with the 
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students. In taking leave of tlio graduating class, he was 
in the habit of paying them whatever honest compliment ho 
could. Who, of a certain year %\liioli shall bo iiaineleas,'^ will 
ever forget tlio gravity with wliich ho assured them that 
they were “ the heat dressed class that had passed through 
college during his administration?” How sincerely kind 
he was, how considerate of youthful levity, will always be 
gratefully remembered by whoever had occasion to experi-. 
ctice it. A visitor not long before his death found him 
hurning some memoranda of college peccadilloes, lest they 
should ever rise up in judgment against the men eminent 
in Church and State who had been guilty of thorn. One 
great element of his popularity with the students was his 
esprit de corps. However strict in discipline, ho was always 
on our side a.s respected the outside world. Of his efficiency, 
no higher testimony could be asked than that of his successor, 
I)r. Walker. Here also many reforms date from his 
time. He had that happiest combination for a wise vigour 
in the conduct of affairs,—ho was a conservative with an 
open mind. 

One would be apt to think that, in the various offices 
which Mr. Quincy successively filled, ho would have found 
enough to do. But Ids indefatigable activity overflowed. 
Even as a man of letters, ho occupies no inconsiderable 
place. His ‘‘Jlistory of Harvard College” is a valuable 
and entertaining treatment of a subject not wanting in 
natural dryness. His " Municipal History of Boston,” his 
“History of the Boston Athenroum,” and his “Life of 
Colonel Shaw” have permanent interest and value. All 
these were works demanding no little labour and research, 
and the thoroughness of their workmanship makes them 
remarkable as the by-productions of a busy man. • Having 
consented, when more than eighty, to write a memoir of 
John Quincy Adams, to be published in the “ Procoodings” 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, he was obliged to 
excuse himself. On account of his age? Not at all, but 
because the work had grown to be a volume under his 
weariless hand. OJvm Hast ohm Hast, was as true of him 
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as of Goethe. We find the explanation of his acoompllshing 
so much in a rule of life which he gave, when president, to 
a young man employed as his secretary, and who was a 
little behindhand with his work: ** When you have a 
number of duties to perform, always do the most disagreeable 
one first.” No advice could have been more in character, 
and it is perhaps better than the great German’s, “ ]>o tlte 
duty that lies nearest thee.” 

Perhaps the most beautiful part of Mr. Quincy’s life was 
his old age. What in most men is decay, was in him but 
beneficent prolongation and adjournment. His interest in 
afifairs unabated, his judgment undimmed, his fire unchilled, 
his last years wore indeed ** lovely as a Lapland night.” 
Till within a year or two of its fall, there were no signs of 
dilapidation in that stately edifice. Singularly felicitous 
was Mr. Winthrop’s application to him of Wordsworth's 
verses 

" The inonanicntal pomp of age 
Was in that goodly personage.’' 

Everything that Macbeth foreboded the want of, he had in 
deserved abundance—the love, the honour, the obedience, 
the troops of friends. His equanimity was beautiful. He 
loved life, as men of largo vitality always do, but he did not 
fear to lose life by changing the scene of it. Visiting him 
in his ninetieth year with a friend, ho said to us, among 
other things—** I have no desire to die, but also no reluct¬ 
ance. Indeed, I have a considerable curiosity about the 
other world. I have never been to Europe, you know.” 
Even in his extreme senescence there was an April mood 
somewhere in his nature ^^'that put a spirit of youth in 
everything.” He seemed to feel l£at he could draw against 
an unlimited credit of years. When cighty-two^ he said 
smilingly to a young man just returned from a foreign tour, 
** Well, well, 1 mean to go myserlf when 1 am old enough to 
profit by it.” We have seen many , old men whose lives 
were mere waste and desolation, who made longevity dis- 
reputah^ by their untimely persistence in it; but in Mr. 
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Quincy^s lon^li years there was nothing that was not 
venerable. To him it was fulfilment, not deprivation; the 
days were marked to the last for what they brought, not 
for what they took away. 

The memory of what Mr. Quincy did will be lost in tho 
crowd of newer activities; it is tho memory of what ho was 
that is precious to us. Bonum virum facile credereSt mag¬ 
num libenter. If John Winthrop be tho highest type of 
the men who shaped New England, we can find no bettor 
one of those whom New England lias shaped than Josiah 
Quincy. It is a figure that we can contemplato with more 
than satisfaction—a figure of admirable example in a de¬ 
mocracy us that of model citizen. His courage and high¬ 
mindedness were personal to him; let us believe that his 
integrity, his industry, his love of letters, his devotion to 
duty, go in some sort to tho credit of the society which gave 
him birth and formed his character. In one respect he is 
especially interesting to us, as belonging to a class of men 
of whom he was the last representative, and whose like wo 
shall never see again. Born and bred in an age of greater 
social distinction than ours, he was an aristocrat in a sense 
that is good even in a republic. Ho hod the sense of a cer- 
^tain personal dignity i^ikerent in him, and which could not 
be alienated by any whim of the popular will. There is no 
stouter buckler than this for independence of spirit, no 
surer guaranty of that courtesy which, in its consideration 
of others, is but paying a debt of self respect. During his 
presidency, Mr. Quincy was once riding to Cambridge in a 
crow’ded omnibus. A coloured woman got in, and could 
nowhere find a seat. The President instantly gave her his 
own, and stood the rest of the way, a silent rebukp of the 
general rudeness. He was a man of quality in the true 
sense—of quality not hereditary, but personal. Position 
might be taken from him, but he remained where he was. 
In what he valued most, his sense of personal worth, the 
world's opinion could neither help nor hinder. We do not 
mean that this was conscious in him; if it had been, it 
would have been a weakness.. It was an instinct acted 
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with the force and promptitude proper to such. Let us 
liopo that the scramble of democracy will give us something 
as good ; any tiling of so classic dignity we shall not look to 
see again. 

Josiah Quincy was no seokor of oflice; from first to last 
he and it wtjre drawn together by the mutual attraction of 
need and fitness, and it clung to him as most men cling to 
it. The people often make blunders in their choice ; they 
are apt to mistake presence of speech for presence of mind ; 
they love so to help a man rise from the ranks, that they 
will spoil a good demagogue to make a bad general; a great 
many faults may belaid at their door, but they are not fairly 
to bo charged with fickleness. They a'l’o constant to who¬ 
ever is constant to his real self, to the best manhood that is 
in him, and not to the mere selfishnoss, the antica hipa so 
cunning to hide hersidf in the sheep's fleece even from 
ourselves. It is true, the contemporary world is apt to be 
the gull of brilliant parts, and tlie maker of a lucky poem 
or picture or statue, the w'inner of a lucky battle, gets 
perhaps more than is due to the solid result of his triumph. 
It is time that fit honour should be paid also to Iiim wlio 
shows a genius for public usefulness, for the acliiovemont 
of character, who shapes his life to a certain classic pro¬ 
portion, and comes off conqueror on those inward fields 
where something more than mere talent is demanded for 
victory. The memory of such men should be cherished as 
the most precious inheritance which one generation can 
bequeath to the next. However it might be with public 
favour, public respect followed Mr. Quincy unwaveringly 
for seventy years, and it was because lie had never for¬ 
feited his own. In this, it appears to us, lies the lesson of 
his life, ami his claim upon our grateful recollection. It is 
tliis wliich makes him an example, while the careers of so 
many of our prominent men are only useful for w'aming. 
As regards history, his greatness was narrowdy provincial; 
but if the measure of deeds bo the spirit in which they ore 
done, that fidelity to instant duty, which, according to 
Hcrberl^ makes an action fine, then his length of years 
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should be very precious to us tor its lesson. iaiieyran<i,> 
whoso life may bo compared with his for the slraiieo^ 
vicissitudes which it witnessed, carried with him out of tho^ 
world the respect of no man, least of all his own ; and how 
many of our own public men have we seen whoso old ai^o 
but accumulated a disregard which they would gladly have, 
exchanged for oblivion ! In Quincy the public Iklelily was 
loyal to the private, and the withdrawal of his old age was 
into a sanctuary—a diminution of publicity with addition' 
of influence. 


“Conchitlo HO, tlion, fUioity consiatb 
Nut lu yxtoiior loitmios. . . . 

Sioiii'il tehcity dotli no’ti extend 
IJojond itself. . . . 

'I'ho swdliu!:' ol an outnaid foituno cm 
Cre ito .1 pios[oious, not a happy iiiau.’ 


ABRAHAMJJNCOLN, - 
18C4^ 

There have been many painful crises since the impatient 
vanity of South Carolina iiurried ten prosperous Oommon- 
weah hs into a crime wdioso assured retribution was to leave 
them cither at the mercy of the nation tliey had wronged, 
or of the anarchy they had summoned but could not control, 
when no thoughtful American opeiiLd his morning paper 
without dreading to find that ho had no longer a country to 
love and honour. Whatever the result of the eonvul.sion 
whoso first shocks were beginning to be felt, there W'ould 
still be enough square miles of earth for elbow-room ; but 
that ineffable sentiment made up of memory and hope, of 
instinct and tradition, winch swells every man’s Iieart and 
sliapes his thought, though perhaps never present to his 
consciousness, would be gone from it, leaving it common 
earth and nothing more. Men might gather rich crops from 
it, but that ideal harvest of priceless associations would bo 
reaped no longer; that fine virtue which sent up messages 
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of coornge and security from every sod of it would have 
evaporated beyond recall. Wo should be irrevocably cut 
off from our past, and bo forccid to splice the ragged ends of 
our lives upon whatever new conditions chance might leave 
dangling for us. 

We confess that wc had our doubts at first whether the 
patriotism of our people wore not too narrowly provincial 
to embrace the proportions of national peril. We felt an 
only too natural distrust of immense public meetings and 
enthusiastic cheers. 

That a reaction should follow tho holiday enthusiasm 
with which the war was entered on, that it should follow 
soon, and that the slackening of public spirit should be 
proportionate to tho previous over-tension, might well be 
foreseen by all who had studied human nature or history. 
Men acting gregariously are always in extremes; as they 
are one moment capable of higher courage, so they are 
liable the next to ba^er depression, and it is often a matter 
of chance whether numbers shall multiply confidence or 
discouragement. Nor does deception lead more surely to 
distrust of men than self-deception to suspicion of principles. 
The only faith that wears well and holds its colour in all 
weather is that which is woven of conviction and set with 
the sharp mordant of experience. Enthusiasm is good 
material for the orator, but tho statesman needs something 
more durable to work in; must be able to rely on the 
deliberate reason and consequent firmness of the people, 
without which that presence of mind, no less essential in 
times of moral than of material peril, will be wanting at the 
critical moment. Would this fervour of the Free States 
hold outi Was it kindled by a just feeling of the value of 
constitutional liberty ? Had it body enough to withstand 
the inevitable dampening of checks, reverses, delays? Had 
our population intelligence to comprehend that the choice 
was between order and anarchy, between the equilibrium 
of a government by law and the tussle of misrule by 
yromvndmnietilo^ Could a war be maintained without 
the ordinary stimulos of hatred and plunder, and with 
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the impersonal loyalty of principle) These were serious 
questions, and with no precedent to aid in answering them. 

^At the beginning of the war there, was, indeed, occasion 
for the most anxious apprehension. A President known to 
be infected with the political heresies, and suspected of 
sympathy with the treason, of the Southern conspirators, 
had just surrendered the reins, we will not say of power, 
but of chaos, to a successor known only as the represent* 
ative of a party whose leaders, with long training in opposi¬ 
tion, had none in the conduct of affairs; an empty treasury 
was called on to supply resources l)eyond precedent in the 
history of finance; the trees were yet growing and the iron 
unmined with which a navy was to bo built and armoured; 
oilicers without diilbipliiie were to make a mob into an army; 
and, above all, the public opinion of Europe, echoed and 
reinforced with every vague hint and every specious 
argument of despondency by a powerful faction at home, 
was either contemptuously sceptical or actively hostile. It 
would be hard to over-estimate thB force of this latter 
element of disintegration and discouragement among a 
people where every citizen at home, and every soldier in 
the field, is a reader of newspapers. The pedlars of rumour 
in the North were the moat effective allies of the rebellion. 
A nation can be liable to no more insidious treachery than 
that of the telegraph, sending hourly its electric thrill 
of panic along the remotest nerves of the community, till 
the excited imagination makes every real danger loom 
heightened with its unreal double. 

And even if we look only at more palpable difficulties, 
the problem to be solved by our civil war was so vast, both 
in its immediate relations and its future consequences ; the 
conditions of its solution were so intricate and so greatly 
dependent on incalculable and uncontrollable contingencies; 
so many of the data, whether for hope or fear, were, from 
their novelty, incapable of arrangement under any of the 
categories of historical precedent, that there wore moments 
of crisis when Uie firmest believer in the strength and 
sufficiency of the democratic theory of government might 
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well bold his breath in vague apprehension of disaster. 
Our teachers of political philosophy, solemnly arguing from 
the precedent of some petty Grecian, Italian, or Fleniish 
city, whose long periods of aristocracy were broken now and 
then by awkward parentheses of mob, had always taught us 
that democracies were incapable of the sentiment of loyalty, 
of concentrated and prolonged effort, of far-reaching concep¬ 
tions ; were absorbed in material interests; impatient of 
regular, and much more of exceptional restraint; had no 
natural nucleus of gravitation, nor any forces but centri¬ 
fugal ; wore always on the verge of civil war, and slunk at 
last into the natural almshouse of bankrupt popular govern¬ 
ment, a military despotism. Here was a dreary outlook 
for persens who knew dernooi’acy, nob by*^ rubbing slioulders 
with it lifelong, but merely from books, and America only 
by the report of some fellow-Britoii, wlio, having eaten a 
bad dinner or lost a carpet-bag here, had written to 
the Tirms demanding redress, and drawing a mournful 
inference of democratic instability. Nor were men wanting 
among ourselves who had so steeped thoir brains in London 
literature as to mistake Oockneyism for European culture, 
and contempt of their country for cosmopolitan breadth of 
view, and who, owing all they had and all they were to 
democracy, thought it had an air of high breeding to join in 
the shallow epicedium that our bubble had burst. 

But beside any disheartening influences which might 
affect the timid or the despondent, there were reasons 
enough of settled gravity against any over-confidence of 
hope. A war—which, whether we consider the expanse of 
the territory at stake, the hosts brought into the field, or the 
reach of the principles involved, may fairly be reckoned the 
most momentous of modern times—was to bo waged by a 
people divided at homo, unnerved by fifty years of peace, 
under a chief magistrate without experience and without 
reputation, whose every measure was sure to bo cunningly 
hampered by a jealous and unscrupulous minority, and who, 
while dealing with unheard-of complications at home, must 
soothe a hostile neutrality abroad, waiting only a pretext to 
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become war. All this was to be done without warning and 
without preparation, while at the same time a social revolu¬ 
tion was to be accomplished in the political condition of four 
millions of people, by softening the prejudices, allaying tl\c 
fears, and gradually obtaining the co-operation of their 
unwilling liberators. Surely, if over there were an occasion 
when the heightened imagination of the historian might see 
Destiny idsibly intervening in human aiTairs, here was a 
knot worthy of her shears. Never, perhaps, was any system 
of government tried by so continuous and searching a strain 
as ours during the last three years; never has any shown 
itself stronger; and nevor could that strength be so dire<;tly 
traced to the virtue and intelligence of the people—to that 
general enlightenment and prompt efficiency of public 
opinion possible only under the influence of a political frame¬ 
work like our ow'ii. Wtj find it hard to understand how 
oven a foreigner should be blind to the grandeur of the 
combat of ideas that has been going on here—to the heroic 
energy, persistency, and self-reliance! of a nation proving 
that it knows how much dearer greatness is than mero 
power; and we own tlmt it is impossible for us to conceive 
the mental and moral condition of the American who does 
not feel his spirit braced and heightened by being even a 
spectator of such qualities and achievements. That a steady 
purpose and a definite aim have been given to the jarring 
forces which, at the beginning of the war, spent themselves 
ill the discussion of schemes which could only become oper¬ 
ative, if at all, after the war was over; that a popular 
excitement has been slowly intensified into an earnest 
national will; that a somewhat impracticable moral senti¬ 
ment has been made the unconscious instrument of a 
practical moral end ; tliat tho treason of covejrt enemies, 
the jealousy of rivals, the unwise zeal of frie nds, have been 
made not only useless for mischief, but even useful for 
good; that the conscientious sensitiveness of England to 
the horrors of civil conflict has been prevented from com¬ 
plicating a domestic with a foreign war—all these results, 
any one of which might suffice to prove greatness in a ruler, 
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have been mainly to the good sense, the good-humour, 
the sagacity, the large-mindedtiess, and the unselfish honesty 
of the unknown man whom a blind fortune, as it seemed, 
had lifted from the crowd to the most dangerous and difficult 
eminence of modern times. It is by presence of mind in 
untried emergencies that the native metal of a man is 
tested ; it is by the sagacity to see, and the fearless honesty 
to admit, whatever of truth there may be in an adverse 
opinion, in order more convincingly to expose the fallacy 
that lurks behind it, that a reasonor at length gains for his 
mere statement of a fact the force of argument; it is by a 
wise forecast which allows hostile combinations to go so far 
as by the inevitable reaction to become elements of his own 
power, that a politician j)roves his genius for state-craft; 
and especially it is by so gently guiding public sentiment 
that he seems to follow it, by so yielding doubtful points 
that he can be firm without seeming obstinate in essential 
ones, and thus gain the advantages of compromise without 
the weakness of concession; by so instinctively compre> 
bending the temper and prejudices of a people as to make 
them gradually conscious of the superior wisdom of his 
freedom from temper and prejudice—it is by qualities such 
as those that a magistrate shows himself worthy to be chief 
in a commonwealth of freemen. And it is for qualities 
such as these that we firmly believe History will rank Mr. 
Lincoln avnotig the most prudent of statesmen and the most 
successful of rulers. If wo wish to appreciate him, we have 
only to conceive the inevitable chaos in which we should 
now be weltering had a weak man or an unwise one been 
chosen in his stead. 

“Bare is back,*^ says the Norse proverb, “without 
brother behind it; ” and this i% by analogy, true of an 
elective magistracy. The hereditary ruler in any critical 
emergency may reckon on the mexhaustible resources of 
prestige, of sentiment, of superstition, of dependent 
interest^ while the new man must slowly and painfully 
create all these out of the unwilling material around 
him, by superiority of character, bj patient singleness of 
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parpose, by sagacioufi presentiment of popular tendencies 
and instinctive sympathy with the national character. Mr. 
Lincoln’s task was one of peculiar and exceptional difficulty. 
Long habit had accustomed the American people to the 
notion of a party in power, and of a President as its 
creature and organ, while the more vital fact, that the 
executive for the time being represents the abstract idea of 
government as a permanent principle superior to all party 
and all private interest, had gradually become unfamiliar. 
They had so long seen the public policy more or less 
directed by views of party, and often even of personal 
advantage, as to be ready to suspect the motives of a chief 
magistrate compelled, for the first time in our history, to 
feel himself the head and hand of a great nation, and to 
act upon the fundamental maxim, laid down by all 
publicists, that the first duty of the government is to 
defend ant] maintain its own existence. Accordingly, a 
powerful weapon seemed to bo put into the hands of the 
Opposition by the necessity under which the administration 
found itself of applying this old truth to now relations. 
Nor were the Opposition his only nor his most dangerous 
opponents. 

The Kepublicans had carried the country upon an issue 
in which ethics were more directly and visibly mingled with 
politics than usual. Their leaders were trained to a 
method of oratory which relied for its effect rather 
on the moral sense than the understanding. Their 
arrangements were drawn, not so much from experience as 
from general principles of right and wrong. When the 
war came, their system continued to be applicable and 
effective, for here again the reason of the people was to be 
reached and kindled through their sentiments. #It was one 
of those periods of excitement, gathering, contagious, 
universal, which, while they last, exalt and clarify the 
minds of men, giving to the mere words country^ human 
riglUSf democratsy^ a meaning and a force beyond that of 
sober and logical argument. They were convictions, main¬ 
tained and defended by the supreme logic of passion. That 
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penetrating fire ran in and roused those primary instincts 
that make their lair in the dens and caverns of the mind. 
What is called the groat popular heart was awakened, that 
indefinable something which may be, according to circum¬ 
stances, the highest reason or the most brutish unreason. 
But enthusiasm, once cold, can never be warmed over into 
anything better than cant; and phrases, wdien once the 
inspiration that filled them with beneficent power has 
ebbed away, retain only that semblance of meaning which 
enables them to supplant reason in hasty minds. Among 
the lessons taught by the French Revolution there is none 
sadder or more striking than this, that you may make 
everything else out of the passions of men except a political 
system that will work, and that tliero is nothing so pitilessly 
and unconsciously cruel as sincerity formulated into dogma. 
It is always demoralising to extend the domain of sentiment 
over questions where it has no legitimate jurisdiction ; and 
perhaps the severest strain upon Mr. Lincoln was in 
resisting a tendency of his own supporters which chimed 
with his own private desires, while wholly opposed to his 
convictions of what would be wise policy. 

The change which three years have brought about is too 
remarkable to be passed over without comment, too weighty 
in its lesson not to bo laid to heart. Never did a President 
enter upon office with loss means .at his command, outside 
lus own strength of heart and steadiness of understanding, 
for inspiring confidence in the people, and so winning it for 
himself, than Mr. Lincoln. All that was known of him was 
that he was a good stump-speaker, nominated for his avail' 
ability - that is, because he had no history—and chosen by 
a party with whose more extreme opinions he was not in 
sympathy. It might well be feared that a man past fifty, 
against whom tlio ingenuity of hostile partisans could rake 
up no accusation, must be lacking in manliness of character, 
in decision of principle, in strength of will; that a man 
who was at best only the representative of a party, and who 
yet did not fairly represent even that, would fail of 
political, much more of popular, support. And certainly 
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no one ever entered upon office with so few resources of 
power in the past, and so many materials of weakness in 
the present, os Mr. Lincoln. Even in that half of tlu' 
ITiiion which acknowledged him as President, there was a 
largo and at that time dangerous minority, that hardly 
admitted his claim to the office, and even in the party that 
elected him there was also a largo minority tliat suspected 
him of being secretly a communicant with the church of 
Laodicea. All that he did was sure to be virulently 
attacked as ultra by one sido; all that he left undone, to bo 
stigmatised as proof of lukewarmness and backsliding by 
the other. Meanwhile he was to carry on a truly colossal 
war hy means of both; he was to disengage the country 
from diplomatic entanglements of unprecedented peril 
undisturbc'd by the help or the hindrance of either, and to 
win from the crowning dangers of his administration, in the 
confidence of the people, the means of his safety and tlu'ir 
own. He has coTiirivcd to do it, and perhaps none of our 
Presidents since Washington has stood so firm in the con¬ 
fidence of the people as he does after three years of stormy 
administration. 

Mr. Lincoln's policy w’as a tentative one, and rightly so. 
He laid down no programme which must compel him to bo 
cither inconsistent or unwise, no cast-iron theorem to which 
circumstances must be fitted as they rose, or else be useless 
to his ends. He seemed to have chosen Mazarin’s motto, 
Le Umiis et moi. The wioi, to bo sure, was not very promi¬ 
nent at first, but it has grown more and more so, till the 
world is beginning to be persuaded that it stands for a 
character of marked individuality and capacity for affairs. 
Time was his prime minister, and, w’e began to think, at 
one period, his gencral-iu-chief also. At first "lie was so 
slow that he tired out all those who see no evidence of pro¬ 
gress but in blowing up the engine; then he was so fast 
that ho took the breath away from those who think there 
is no getting on safely while there is a spark of fire under 
the boilers. God is the only being who has time enough ; 
but a prudent man, who,knows how to seize occasion, can 
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commonly make a shift to hiid as much as he Tie(3ds. Mr. 
Lincoln, as it seems to us in reviewing his career, though 
we have sometimes in our impatience thought otherwise, 
has always waited, as a wise man should, till the right 
moment brought up all his reserves. Semper nocuii differre 
paratia, is a sound axion), but the really eiiicacious man will 
also be sure to know when he is not ready, and be firm 
against all persuasion and reproach till he is. 

One would be apt to think, from some of the criticisms 
made on Mr. Lincoln’s course by those who mainly agree 
with him in principle, that the chief object of a statesman 
should be ratlier to proclaim his adhesion to certain doc¬ 
trines than to achieve their triumph by quietly accomplish¬ 
ing his ends. In our opinion, there is no more unsafe 
politician than a conscientiously rigid doctrinairej nothing 
more sure to end in disaster than a theoretic scheme of 
policy that admits of no pliability for contingencies. True, 
there is a popular image of an impossible He, in whose 
plastic hands the submissive destinies of mankind become 
as wax, and to whose commanding necessity the toughest 
facts yield with the graceful pliancy of fiction; but in real 
life we commonly find that the men who control circum¬ 
stances, as it is called, are those who have learned to allow 
for the influence of their eddies, and have the nerve to turn 
them to account at the happy instant. Mr. Lincoln’s peril¬ 
ous task has been to carry a rather shaky raft through the 
rapids, making fast the unrulier logs as he could snatch 
opportunity, and the country is to be congratulated that he 
did not think it his duty to run straight at all hazards, but 
cautiously to assure himself with his setting-pole where the 
main current was, and keep steadily to that. He is still 
in wild water, but we have faiUi that his skill and sureness 
of eye will bring him out right at last. 

A curious, and, as we think, not inapt parallel, might be 
drawn between Mr. Lincoln and one of the most striking 
figures in modem history—Henry tV. of France. The 
career of the latter may be more picturesque, as that of a 
daring oapj^ih always is; but in jaU its vioissitudes there is 
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nothing more romantic than that sudden change, as by a 
rub of Aladdin’s lamp, from the attorney’s oflioe in a 
country town of Illinois to the helm of a great nation in 
times like these. The analogy between the characters 
and circumstances of the two men is in many respects 
singularly close. Succeeding to a rebellion rather than a 
crown, Henry’s chief material dependence was the Hugue¬ 
not party, whose doctrines sat upon him with a looseness 
distasteful certainly, if not suspicious, to the more fanatical 
among them. King only in name over the greater part of 
France, and with his capital barred against him, it yet 
gradually became clear to the more far-seeing even of the 
Catholic party, tiiat he was the only centre of order and 
legitimate authority round which France could reorganise 
itself. While preachers wlio held the divine riglit of kings 
made the churches of Paris ring with declamations in 
favour of democracy rather than submit to the heretic dog 
of a B^arnois—much as our aoi‘disant Democrats have 
lately been preaching the divine right of slavery, and 
denouncing the heresies of the Declaration of Independence 
—Henry bore both parties in hand till he was convinced 
that only one course of action could possibly combine his 
own interests and those of France. Meanwhile the 
Protestants belicvod somewhat doubtfully that he was 
theirs, the Catholics hoped somewhat doubtfully that he 
would be theirs, and Henry himself turned aside remon¬ 
strance, advice, and curiosity alike with a jest or a proverb 
(if a little high^ he liked them none the worse), joking 
continually as his manner was. Wo have seen Mr. Lincoln 
oontempiuously compared to Sancho Panza by persons 
incapable of appreciating one of the deepest pieces of 
wisdom in the profouiidest romance ever written; namely, 
that, while Don Quixote was incomparable in theoretic and 
ideal statesmanship, Sancho, with hU stock of proverbs, 
the ready money of human experience, made the best 
possible practical governor. Henry lY. was as full of wise 
saws and motScru instances as Mr, Lincoln, but beneath all 
this was the thoughtful, practical, humane, and^thorouglily 
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earnest man, around whom the fragments of France were to 
gather themselves till she took her place again as a planet of 
the first magnitude in the European system. In one respect 
Mr. Lincoln was more fortunate than Henry. However 
some may think him wanting in zeal, the most fanatical 
can find no taint of apostasy in any measure of his, nor can 
the most bitter charge him with being influenced by motives 
of personal interest. The leading distinction between the 
policies of the two is ono of circumstances. Henry went 
over to the nation; Mr. Lincoln has steadily drawn the 
nation over to him. One left a united France; the other, 
wo hope and believe, will leave a reunited America. Wo 
leave our readers to trace the further points of difference 
and resemblance for themselves, merely suggesting a general 
similarity which has often occurred to us. One only point 
of melancholy interest we will allow ourselves to touch upon. 
Tliat Mr. Lincoln is not handsome nor elegant, we learn 
from certain English tourists who would consider similar 
revelations in regard to Queen Victoria as thorouglily 
American in their want of hienseance. It is no concern of 
ours, nor docs it aflect his fitness for the high place ho so 
worthily occupies; but ho is certainly as fortunate as 
Henry in the matter of good looks, if we may trust con¬ 
temporary evidence. Mr. Lincoln has also been reproached 
with Americanism by some not unfriendly British critics; 
but, with all deference, we cannot say that we like him any 
the worse for it, or see in it any reason why he should 
govern Americans the less wisely. 

People of more sensitive organisations may be shocked, 
but we are glad that in this our true war of independence, 
which is to free us for ever from the Old World, we have 
had at the head of our affairs a man whom America made, 
as God made Adam, out of the very earth, unaricestried, 
unprivileged, unknown, to show us how much truth, how 
much magnanimity, and how much statecraft await the call 
of opportunity in simple manhood when it believes in the 
justice of God and the worth of man. Conventionalities 
are all very well in their proper place, but they shrivel at 
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the touch of nature like stubble in the 6re. The genius 
that sways a nation by its arbitrary will seems less august 
to us than that which multiplies and reinforces itself in the 
instincts and convictions of an entire people. Autocracy 
may have something in it more melodramatic than this, but 
falls far short of it in human value and interest. 

Experience would have bred in us a rooted distrust of 
improvised statesmanship, even if we did not believe polities 
to be a science, which, if it cannot always command m^ 
of special aptitude and great powers, at least demands the 
long and steady application of the best powers of such men 
as it can command to master even its first principles. It is 
curious that, in a country which boasts of its intelligence, 
the theory shoulci be so generally held that the most com¬ 
plicated of human contrivances, and one which every day 
becomes more complicated, can be worked at sight by any 
man able to talk for an hour or two without stopping to 
think. 

Mr. Lincoln is sometimes claimed as an example of a 
ready-made ruler. But no case could well be less in point; 
for, besides that he was a man of such fair-mindedness as is 
always the raw material of wisdom, he had in his profession 
a training precisely the opposite of that to which a partisan 
is subjected. His experience as a lawyer compelled him 
not only to see that there is a principle underlying every 
phenomenon in human afiPairs, but that there are always two 
sides to ev'ery question, both of which must be fully under¬ 
stood in order to understand either, and that it is of greater 
advantage to an advocate to appreciate the strength than 
the weakness of his antagonist’s position. Hothing is more 
remarkable than the unerring tact with which, in his debate 
with Mr. Douglas, he went straight to the reason of the 
question; nor have we ever had a more striking lesson in 
political tactics than the fact^ that, opposed to a man excep¬ 
tionally adroit in using popular prejudice and bigotry to his 
purpose, exceptionally unsorupulotm in appealing to those 
baser motives that turn a meeting dl citizens into a mob of 
barbarians, he should yet hare won his case before a jury of 
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i-hc people. Mr. Lincoln was as far as possible from an 
impromptu politician. His wisdom was made up of a 
knowledge of things as well as of men ; his sagacity resulted 
, from a clear pcsrcejition and honest acknowledgment of diffi¬ 
culties, which enabled him to see that the only durable 
triumph of political opinion is based, not on any abstract 
right, but upon so much of justice, the highest attainable 
at any given moment in human affairs, as may bo had in 
the balance of mutual concession. Doubtless ho had an 
ideal, but it was the ideal of a practical statesman—to aim 
at the best, and to take the next best, if he is lucky enough 
to get even that. His slow, but singularly masculine, intel¬ 
ligence taught him that precedent is only 9,nother name for 
embodied experience, and that it counts for even more in 
the guidance of communities of men than in that of the 
individual life. Ho was not a man who held it good public 
economy to pull down on the mere chance of rebuilding 
better. Mr. Lincoln’s faith in God was qualified by a very 
woll-foundtid distrust of the wisdom of man. Perhaps it 
w'as his want of self-confidence that more than anything else 
won him the unlimited confidence of the people, for they 
felt that there would be no need of retreat from any position 
he had delil^erately taken. The cautious, but steady, 
advance of his policy during the war was like that of a 
Roman army. He left behind him a firm road on which 
public confidence could follow; he took America with him 
where he wont; what he gained ho occupied, and his 
advanced posts became colonies. The very homeliness of 
his genius was its distinction. His kingship was con¬ 
spicuous by its workday homespun. Never was ruler so 
absolute as he, nor so little conscious of it; for he was the 
incarnate common-sense of the people. With all that ten¬ 
derness of nature whose sweet sadness touched whoever saw 
him with some'thing of its own pathos, there was no trace 
of sentimentalism in his speech or action. He seems to 
have had but one rule of conduct, always that of practical 
and successful politics, to let himself be guided by events, 
when they were sure to bring him out where he wished 
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to go, though by what seemed to unpractical minds, which 
let go the poasiblo to grasp at the desirable, a longer road. 

Undoubtedly the highest function of statesmanship is by 
degrees to accommodate the conduct of communities to 
ethical laws, and to subordinate the conflicting self-interests 
of the day to higher and more permanent concerns. ]>ut it 
is on the understanding, and not on the sentiment, of a 
nation that all safe legislation must bo basod. Voltainj’s 
saying, that “ a consideration of petty circumstances is the 
tomb of great tiling'^,” may be true of individual men, but 
it certainly is not true of governments. It is by a multi¬ 
tude of such considerations, each in itself trifling, but all 
together weighty, that the framers of policy can alone 
divine what is practicable, and therefore wise. The imputa¬ 
tion of inconsistency is one to which every sound politician 
and every honest thinker must sooner or later subji'ct him¬ 
self. The foolish and the dead alone never change their 
opinion. The course of a great statesman resembles that of 
navigable rivers, avoiding immovable obstacles with noble 
bends of concession, seeking the broad levels of ojiinion on 
which men soonest settle and longest dwell, following and 
marking the almost imperceptible slopes of national ten¬ 
dency, yet always aiming at direct advances, always 
recruited from sources nearer heaven, and sometimes burst¬ 
ing open paths of progress and fruitful human commerce 
through what seem the eternal barriers of both. It is 
loyalty to groat ends, even though forced to combine the 
small and opposing motives of selfish men to accomplish 
them; it is the anchored cbng to solid principles of duty 
and action, which knows how to swing with the tide, but is 
never carried away by it—that wo demand in public men, 
and not sameness of policy, or a conscientious persistency 
in what is impracticable. For the imp^acticabl^, however 
theoretically enticing, is always politically unwise, sound 
statesmanship being the application of that prudence to 
the public business which is the safest guide in that of 
private men. 

No doubt slavery was the most delicate and embarrassing 
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question with which Mr. Lincoln was called on to deal, and 
it was one which no man in his position, whatever his 
opinions, could evade : for, though he might withstand the 
clamour of partisans, he must sooner or later yield to the 
persistent importunacy of circumstances, which thrust the 
problem upon him at every turn and in every shape. 

It has been brought against us as an accusation abroad, 
and repeated here by people who measure their country 
rather by what is thought of it than by what it is, that our 
war has not been distinctly and avowedly for the extinction 
of slavery, but a war rather for the preservation of our 
national power and greatness, in which the emancipation of 
the negro has boon forced upon us by circumstances and 
accepted as a necessity. Wo aro very far from denying 
this ; nay, we admit that it is so far true that we were slow 
to renounce our constitutional obligations even toward those 
who had absolved us by their own act from the letter of our 
duty. We are speaking of the government which, legally 
installed for the whole country, was bound, so long as it 
was possible, not to overstep the limits of orderly prescrip¬ 
tion, and could not, without abnegating its own very nature, 
take the lead in making rebellion an excuse for revolution. 
There were, no doubt, many ardent and sincere persons 
who seemed to think this os simple a thing to do as to lead 
off a Virginia reel. They forgot what should be forgotten 
least of all in a system like ours, that the administration 
for the time being represents not only the majority which 
elects it, but the minority as well—a minority in this case 
powerful, and so little ready for emancipation that it was 
opposed even to war. Mr. Lincoln had not been chosen as 
general agent of an anti-filavery society, but President of the 
United States, to perform certain functions exactly defined 
by law. Whatever were' his wishes, it was no less duty 
than policy to mark out for himself a line of action that 
would not further distract the country, by raising before 
their .time questions which plainly would soon enough 
compel attention, and for which every day was making the 
answer more easy. 
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Meanwhile he must solve the riddle of thid new Sphinx, 
or be devoured. Though Mr. Lincoln's policy in this critical 
affair has not been such as to satisfy those who demand an 
heroic treatment for even the most trifling occasion, and who 
will not cut their coat according to their cloth, unless they 
can borrow the scissors of Atropos, it has been at least not 
unworthy of the long-headed king of Ithaca. Mr. Lincoln 
had the choice of Bassanio offered him. Which of the three 
caskets held the prize that was to redeem the fortunes of the 
country 1 There was the golden one, whose showy spocious- 
ness might have tempted a vain man; the silver of compro¬ 
mise, which might have decided the choice of a merely acute 
one ; and the leaden—dull and homely-looking, as prudence 
always is, yet with something about it sure to attract the 
eye of practical wisdom. Mr. Lincoln dallied with his de¬ 
cision perhaps longer than seemed needful to those on whom 
its awful responsibility was not to rest, but when he made it, 
it was worthy of his cautious but sure-footed understanding. 
The moral of the Sphinx-riddle, and it is a deep one, lies in 
the childish simplicity of the solution. Those who fail in 
guessing it, fail because they are over-ingonious, and cast 
about for an answer that shall suit their own notion of the 
gravity of the occasion and of their own dignity, rather than 
the occasion itself. 

In a matter which must be finally settled by public 
opinion, and in regard to which the ferment of prejudice and 
passion on both sides has not yet subsided to that equilib¬ 
rium of compromise from which alone a sound public 
opinion can result, it is proper enough for the private 
citizen to press his own convictions with all possible force 
of argument and persuasion \ but the popular ipagistrate, 
whose judgment must become lotion, and whose action 
involves the whole country, is boutid to wait till the senti¬ 
ment of the people is so far adviSnoed toward his own point 
of view, that what he does And support in it, instead 
of merely confusing it with now elements of division. It 
was not unnatural that men eamestly devoted to the saving 
of their country, and profoundly convinced slavery 
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was its only real enemy, should demand a decided policy 
round which all patriots might rally; and this might have 
been the wisest course for an absolute riilor. But in the 
then unsotiled state of the public mind, with a large party 
decrying even resistance to the slaveholders’ rebellion as 
not only unwise, but even unlawful; with a majority, per¬ 
haps, even of the would-be loyal so long accustomed to 
regard the Constitution as a deed of gift conveying to the 
South their own judgment as to policy and instinct as to 
right, that they were in doubt at first whether their loyalty 
were due to the country or to slavery; and with a respect¬ 
able body of honest and influential men who still believed 
in the possibility of conciliation,—Mr* Lincoln judged 
wisely, that, in laying down a policy in deference to one 
party, he should be giving to the other the very fulcrum for 
which their disloyalty had been waiting. 

It behoved a clear headed man in bis position not to yield 
so far to an honest indignation against the brokers of treason 
in the North as to lose sight of the materials for misleading 
which were their stock in trade, and to forgot that it is not, 
the falsehood of sophistry which is to be feared, but the 
grain of truth mingled with it to make it specious,—that it 
is not the knavery of the leaders so much as the honesty of 
the followers they may seduce, that gives them power for 
evil. It was especially his duty to do nothing which might 
help the people to forget the true cause of the war in 
fruitless disputes about its inevitable consequences. 

The doctrine of State rights can be so handled by an 
adroit demagogue as easily to confound the distinction 
between liberty and lawlessness in the minds of ignorant 
persons, accustomed always to bo influenced by the sound 
of certain words, rather than to reflect upon the principles 
which give them meaning. For, though Secession involves 
the manifest absurdity of denying to a State the right of 
making war against any foreign Power while permitting it 
against the United States ; though it supposes a compact of 
mutual concessions and guaranties among States without 
any arbit^ in case of dissension; though it contradicts 
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common-senso in assuming that the men who framed our 
government did not know what they meant when they 
substituted Union for Confederation; though it falsifies 
history, which shows that the main opposition to the 
adoption of the Constitution was based on the argument 
that it did not allow that independence in the several States 
which alone would justify them in seceding;—yet, as 
slavery was universally admitted to be a reserved right, an 
inference could be drawn from any direct attack upon it 
(though only in self-defence) to a natural right of resistance, 
logical enough to satisfy minds untrained to detect fallacy, 
as the majority of men always are, and now too much 
disturbed by the, disorder of the times to consider that the 
order of events had any legitimate bearing on the argu¬ 
ment. Though Mr. Lincoln was too sagacious to give tlie 
Northern allies of the Rebels the occasion they desired and 
even strove to provoke, yet from the beginning of the war 
the most persistent efforts have been made to confuse the 
public mind as to its origin and motives, and to drag the 
‘people of the loyal States down from the national position 
* ihey had instinctively taken to the old level of party 
squabbles and antipathies. The wholly unprovoked rebel¬ 
lion of an oligarchy proclaiming negro slavery the corner¬ 
stone of free institutions, and in the first fiusb of over-hasty 
confidence venturing to parade the logical sequence of their 
leading dogma, “ that slavery is right in principle, and has 
nothing to do with difierenco of complexion,” has been 
represented as a legitimate and gallant attempt to maintain 
the true principles of democracy. The rightful endeavour 
of an established government, the least onerous that ever 
existed, to defend itself against a treacherous attack on its 
very existence, has been cunningly made to* seem the 
wicked effort of a fanatical clique to force its doctrines on 
an oppressed population. 

Even so long ago as when Mr. Lincoln, not yet convinced 
of the danger and magnitude of the crisis, was endeavouring 
to persuade himself of Union majorities at the South, and 
to carry on a war that was half peace in the hope of a peace 
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til at would have been all war,^ while he was still enfor¬ 
cing tho Fugitive Slave Law, under some theory that 
Secession, however it might absolve States from their 
obligations, could not escheat them of their claims under 
the Constitution, and that slaveholders in rebellion had 
alone among mortals the privilege of having their cake and 
eating it at the same time—the enemies of free government 
were striving to persuade the people that the war was an 
Abolition crusade. To rebel without reason was proclaimed 
as one of the rights of man, while it was carefully kept out 
of sight that to suppress rebellion is the first duty of 
government. All the evils that have come upon the 
country have been attributed to the AboHitionists, though 
it is hard to seo how any party can become permanently 
powerful except in one of two ways,—either by the greater 
truth of its principles, or the extravagance of tho party 
opposed to it. To fancy the ship of state, riding safe at 
her constitutional moorings, suddenly engulfed by a huge 
kraken of Abolitionism, rising from unknown depths and 
grasping it with slimy tentacles, is to look at the natural 
history of the matter with the eyes of Fontoppidan. To 
believe that the leaders in the Southern treason feared 
any danger from Abolitionism, would be to deny them 
ordinary intelligence, though there can be little doubt that 
they made use of it to stir the passions and excite the fears 
of their deluded accomplices. They rebelled, not because 
they thought slavery weak, but because they believed it 
strong enough, not to overthrow the government, but to get 
possession of it; for it becomes daily clearer that they used 
rebellion only as a means of revolution ; and if they got 
revolution, though not in the shape they looked for, is the 
American people to save them from its consequences at the 
cost of its own existence t The election of Mr. Lincoln, 
which it was clearly in their power to prevent had they 
wished, was the ocoasion merely, and not the cause, of their 
revolt. Abolitionism, till within a year or two, was the 
despised herei^ of a few earnest pc^ons, without political 
weight enough to carx^ the election of a parish constable; 
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and their cardinal principle was disunion) because they were 
convinced that within the Union the position of slavery 
was impregnable. In spite of the proverb, great effects 
do not follow from small causes—-that is, disproportionately 
small—but from adequate causes acting under certain 
required conditions. To contrast the size of the oak with 
that of the parent acorn, as if the poor seed had paid all 
costs from its slender strong-box, may serve for a child’s 
wonder; but the real miracle lies in that divine league 
which bound all the forces of nature to the service of the 
tiny germ in fulfilling its destiny. Everything has been at 
work for the past ten years in the cause of anti-slavery, but 
Garrison and PhHlips have been far less successful pro¬ 
pagandists than the slaveholders themselves, with the 
constantly-growing arrogance of their pretensions and 
encroachments. They have forced the question upon the 
attention of every voter in the Free States, by defiantly 
putting freedom and democracy on tho defensive. But, 
even after tho Kansas outrages, there was no wide-spread 
desire on the part of the North to commit aggressions, 
though there was a growing determination to resist them. 
The popular unanimity in favour of the war three years 
ago was but in small measure the result of anti-slavery 
sentiment, far less of any zeal for abolition. But every 
month of the war, every movement of the allies of slavery 
in the Free States, has been making Abolitionists by the 
thousand. The masses of any people, however intelligent, 
are very little moved by abstract principles of humanity 
and justice, until those principles are interpreted for them 
by the stinging commentary of some infringement upon 
their own rights, and then their instincts and passions, once, 
aroused, do indeed derive an incalculable reinforoelbent of 
impulse and intensity from those higher ideas, those sublime 
traditions, which have no motive political force till they are 
allied with a sense of immediate personal wrong or im¬ 
minent peril. Then at last the stars in their courses begin 
to fight against Sieera. Had anyone doubted before that 
the rights of human nature are UEdtary, that oppression is 
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of one hue the world over, no matter what the colour of 
the oppress<‘cl—had any one failed to see what the real 
essence of the contest was—the efforts of the advocates of 
slavery among ourselves to throw discredit upon the fuiida- 
mcrital axioms of the Declaration of Independence and the 
radical doctrines of Christianity, could not fail to sharpen 
his eyes. 

While every day was bringing the people nearer to the 
conclusion which all thinking men saw to be inevitable 
from tho beginning, it was wise in Mr. Lincoln to leave the 
shaping of his policy to events. In this country, where tho 
rough and ready understanding of the people is sure at last 
to be tho controlling power, a profound common-sense is the 
best genius for statesmanship. Hillierto the wisdom of the 
President’s measures has been justified by tho fact that they 
have always resulted in more firmly uniting public opinion. 
One of the things particularly admirable in the public utter¬ 
ances of President Lincoln is a certain tone of familiar 
dignity, which, while it is perhaps the most difficult attain¬ 
ment of mere style, is also no doubtful indication of personal 
character. There must be something essentially noble in an 
elective ruler who can descend to the level of confidential 


ease without losing respect, something very manly in one 
who can break through the etiquette of his conventional 
rank and trust himself to the reason and intelligence of 


those who have elected him. No higher compliment was 
ever paid to a nation than the simple confidence, the fire¬ 
side plainness, with which Mr. Lincoln always addresses 
himself to the reason of the American people. This was, 
indeed, a true democrat, who grounded himself on the 
assumption that a democracy can think. “ Come, let us 
reason together about this matter,” has been the tone of all 
his addresses to the people ; and accordingly we have never 
had a chief magistrate who so won to himself the love and 
at tho same time the judgment of his countrymen. To us, 
that simple confidence of his in the right-mindedness of his 


fellow-men is very touching, and its success is as strong an 
argument as we have ever seen in favour of the theory that 
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men can govern themselves. He never appeals to any 
vulgar sentiment, ho never alludes to the humbleness of his 
origin; it probably never occurred to him, indeed, that 
there was anything higher to start from than manhood ; 
and he put himself on a levcd with those ho addressed, not 
by going down to them, but only by taking it for granted 
that they had brains, and would come up to a common 
ground of reason. Tn an article lately printed in The 
Natiorif Mr. Bayard Taylor mentions the striking fact, 
that in the foulest dens of the Five Points he found the 
portrait of Lincoln. The wretched population that makes 
its hive there threw all its votes and more against him, and 
yet paid this instiftetive tribute to the sweet humanity of 
his nature. Their ignorance sold its vote and took its 
money, but all that was left of manhood in them recognised 
its saint and martyr. 

Mr. Lincoln is not in the habit of saying “ This is my 
opinion, or my theory,” but “This is the conclusion to 
which, in my judgment, the time has come, and to which, 
accordingly, the sooner we come the bettor for us.” His 
policy has been the policy of public opinion based on 
adequate discussion and on a timely recognition of the 
influence of passing events in shaping the features of 
ovtjnts to come. 

One secret of Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable success in capti¬ 
vating tiie popular mind is undoubtedly an unconsciousness 
of self which enables him, though under the necessity of 
constantly using the capital /, to do it without any 
suggestion of egotism. There is no single vowel which 
men’s mouths can pronounce with such difference of effect. 
That which one shall hide away, as it were, behind the 
substance of his discourse, or, if he bring it to the front, 
shall use merely to give an agreeable accent of individuality 
to what he says, another shall make an offensive challenge 
to the self-satisfaction of all his hearers, and an unwarranted 
intrusion upon each man’s sen-se of personal importance, 
irritating every pore of his vanity, like a dry north-cast 
wind, to a gooseffesh of opposition and hostilky. Mr. 
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Linooln has never studied Quinctilian; but he has, in the 
earnest simplicity and unaffected Atnerioanism of his own 
character, one art of oratory worth all the rest. He 
forgets himself so entirely in his object as to give his I the 
sympathetic and persuasive effect of We with the great body 
of his countrymen. Homely, dispassionate, showing all the 
rough-edged process of his thought as it goes along, yet 
arriving at his conclusions with an honest every-day logic, 
he is so eminently our representative man, that, when he 
speaks, it seems as if the people were listening to their own 
thinking aloud. The dignity of his thought owes nothing 
to any ceremonial garb of words, but to the manly movement 
that comes of settled purpose and an energy of reason that 
knows not what rhetoric means. There has been nothing 
of Cleon, still less of Strepsiades striving to underbid him 
in demagogism, to be found in the public utterances of Mr. 
Lincoln. He has always addressed the intelligence of men, 
never their prejudice, their passion, or their ignorance. 


On the day of his death, this simple Western attorney, 
who according to one party was a vulgar joker, and whom 
the doctrinaires among his own supporters accused of 
wanting every element of statesmanship, was the most 
absolute ruler in Christendom, and this solely by the hold 
his good-humoured sagacity had laid on the hearts and* 
understandings of his countrymen. Nor was this all, for it 
appeared that he had drawn the great majority, not only of 
his fellow-citizens, but of mankind also, to his side. So 
strong and so persuasive is honest manliness without a 
single quality of romance or unreal sentiment to help it! 
A civilian during times of the most captivating military 
achievement, awkward, with no skill in the lower teohnicab 
ities of manners, he loft behind him a fame beyond that of 
any conqueror, the memory of a grace higher than that of 

C ird person, and of a gentlemanliness deeper than more 
ing. Never before that startled April morning did 
such multitudes of men shed tears for the death of one 
they ha(|^iiever seen, as if with him a friendly presence had 
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been taken away from their lives, leaving them colder and 
darker. Never was funeral panegyric so eloquent as the 
silent look of sympathy which strangers C3tchanged when 
they met on that day. Their common manhood had lost a 
kinsman. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF I AMES 
GATES P ERC IVAL.^ 

\ 

This is an interesting and in many respects instructive 
book. Mr. Ward has done his work, as is fitting, in a 
loving spirit; and if he over-estimates both what Percival 
was and what he (fid, he enables us to form our own judg¬ 
ment by letting him so far as possible speak for himself. 
The book gives a rather curious picture of what the life of 
a man of letters is likely to be in a country not yet ripe for 
literary production, especially if he be not endowed with 
the higher qualities which command and can wait for that 
best of all successes which comes slowly. In a generation 
where everybody can write verses, and where certain modes 
of thought and turns of phrase have become so tyrannous 
that it is as hard to distinguish between the productions oi 
one minor poet and another as among those of so many 
Minnesingers or Troubadours, there is a demand for only 
two things—for what chimes with the moment’s whim oi 
popular sentiment and is forgotten when that has changed, 
or for what is never an anachronism, because it slakes ox 
seems to slake the eternal thirst of our nature for those 
ideal waters that glimmer before us and still before us in 
ever-renewing mirage. Percival mot neither of these con¬ 
ditions. With a nature singularly unplastic, unsympathetic, 
and self-involved, he was incapable of receiving into hii 
own mind the ordinary emotions of men and giving then] 
bock in music j and with a lofty conception oi the objeci 
and purposes of poesy, he had neither the resolution noi 
the power which might have enabled him to realise it. He 
offers as striking an example as could be found of the 
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poetic temperament unballasted with those less obvious 
qualities which make the poetic faculty. His verse carries 
every inch of canvas that diction and sentiment can crowd, 
but the craft is cranky, and we miss that deep grasping 
keel of reason which alone can steady and give direction. 
His mind drifts, too waterlogged to answer the helm, and 
in his longer poems, like ** Prometheus,” half the voyage is 
spent in trying to make up for a loe-way which becomes at 
last irretrievable. If he had a port in view when he set 
out, he seems soon to give up all hope of ever reaching it; 
and whenever wo open the log-book, we find him running 
for nowhere in particular, as the wind happens to lead, or 
lying-to in the merest gale of verbiage. ^ The truth is, that 
Percival was led to the writing of verse by a sentimental 
desire of the mind, and not by that concurring instinct of 
all the faculties which is a self-forgetting passion of the 
entire man. Too excitable to possess his subject fully, as a 
man of mere talent may often do, he is not possessed by it 
as the man of genius is, and seems Indplessly striving, the 
greater part of the time, to make out what, in the name of 
common or uncommon sense, ho is after. With all the 
stock properties of verso whirling and dancing about his 
ears puffed out to an empty show of life, the reader of 
much of his blank verse feels as if a mob of well-draporied 
clothes-lines wore rioting about him in all the unwilling 
ecstasy of a thunder-gust. 

Percival living from 1795 to 185G, arrived at manhood 
just as the last war with England had come to end. Poor, 
shy, and proud, there is nothing in his earlier years that 
might not be paralleled in those of hundreds of sensitive 
boys who gradually get the nonsense shaken out of them in 
the rough school of life. The length of the schooling need¬ 
ful in his case is what makes it peculiar. Not till after he 
was fifty, if even then, did he learn that the world never 
takes a man at his own valuation, and never pays money 
for what it does not want, or think it wants. It did not 
want his poetry, simply because it was not, is not, andj)y 
no conceivable power of argument can be made, interesting 
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—the first duty of every artistic product. Percival, who 
would have thought his neighbours mad if they Iiad insisted 
on his buying twenty thousand refi-igeratora merely because 
they had been at the trouble of making them, and found it 
convenient to turn them into cash, could never forgive the 
world for taking this business view of the matter in his 
own case. He went on doggedly, making refrigerators of 
every possible pattern, and comforted himself with the 
thought of a wiser posterity, which should have learned 
that the purpose of poetry is to cool and not to kindle. 
His “ Mind,” which is on the whole perhaps the best of 
his writings, vies in coldness with the writings of his 
brother doctor, Akenside, whose “Pleasures of Imagina¬ 
tion” are something quite other than pleasing in reality. 
If there be here and there a semblance of pale fire, it 
is but the refiectiou of moonshine upon ice. Akenside is 
respectable, because he really had something new to say, 
in spite of his pompous, mouthing way of saying itj but 
when Percival says it over again, it is a little too much. In 
his more ambitious pieces—and it is curious how literally 
the word “pieces ” applies to all he did—he devotes himself 
mainly to telling us what poetry ought to be, as if man¬ 
kind were not always more than satisfied with anyone who 
fulfils the true office of poet, by showing them, with the 
least possible fuss, what it is. Percival was a professor of 
poetry rather than a poet, and we are not surprised at the 
number of lectures he reads us when we learn that in early 
life he was an excellent demonstrator of anatomy, whose 
subject must be dead before his business with it begins. 
His interest in poetry was always more or less scientific. 
He was for ever trying experiments in matter and form, 
especially the latter. And these were especially ufihappy, 
because it is plain that he had no musical ear, or at best a 
very imperfect one. His attempts at classical metres are 
simply unreadable, whether as verse or prose. He contrives 
to make even the Sapphic so, which when wq read it in 
Latin moves featly to our modern accentuation. Let any¬ 
one who wishes to feel the difference between ear and no 
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car compare PercivaVs apecimens with those in the same 
kind of Coleridge, who had the finest metrical sense since 
Milton. We take this very experimenting to be a sufficient 
proof that PercivaVs faculty, such as it was—-and we do not 
rate it highly—was artificial, and not innate. The true 
poet is much rather experimented upon by life and nature, 
by joy and sorrow, by beauty and defect, till it be found 
out whether he have any hidden music in him that can 
sing them into an accord with the eternal harmony which 
we call God. 

It is easy to trace the literary influences to which the 
mind of Percival was in turn subjected. Early in life we 
find a taint of Byronism, which indeeijd does not wholly 
disappear to the last. There is among his poems An 
Imprecation,” of which a single stanza will suffice os a 
specimen:— 

Wrapped in sheets of gory lightning, 

While cursed night-hags ring thy knell, 

May the arm of vengeance brighVning, 

O'er thee waire the sword of hell I" 

If we could fancy Laura Matilda shut up tipsy in the watch- 
house, we might suppose her capable of this melodious substi¬ 
tute for swearing. We confess that we cannot read it without 
laughing, after learning from Mr. Ward that its Salmoneus- 
thunderbolts were launched at the comfortable little city of 
Hartford, because the poet fancied that the inhabitants 
thereof did not like him or his verses so much as he himself 
did. There is something delicicmBly ludicrous in the concep¬ 
tion of night-hags ringing orthodox bell of the Second 
Oongregational or First Baptist Meeting-house to summon 
the parishioners to witness these fatal consequences of not 
reading Percivars poems. iT'othing less than.t^e fear of 
some such catastrophe could compel the pesusal of the 
greater part of them* Next to Byron comes Moore, whoso 
cloying sentimentalism and too facile melody are. recalled 
by t^e subject loid treatment of , yery many of the shorter 
lyrics ol PerdivaL In ** PromdOmiis ” it is Shelley who is 
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paramount for the time, an 4 Shelley at his worst period, 
before his unwieldy abundance of incoherent words and 
images, that were merely words and images without any 
meaning of real experience to give them solidity, had been 
compressed in the stricter moulds of thought and study. 
In the blank verse, again, we encounter Wordsworth’s tone 
and sentiment. These were no good models for Percival, 
who always improvised, and who seems to have thought 
verse the great distinction between poetry and prose. 
Percival got nothing from Shelley but the fatal copiousness 
which is his vice, nothing from Wordsworth but that tend¬ 
ency to preach at every corner about a sympathy with 
nature which is not^his real distinction, and which becomes 
a wearisome cant at second-hand. Shelley and Wordsworth 
are both stilted, though in different ways. Shelley wreathed 
his stilts with flowet's ; while Wordsworth, protesting 
against the use of them as sinful, mounts his solemnly at 
last, and stalks away, conscientiously eschewing whatever 
would servo to hide the naked wood—nay, was it not Gray’s 
only that were scandalous, and wore not his own, modelled 
upon those of the sainted Oowper, of strictly orthodox pat¬ 
tern after all ? Percivtd, like all imitators, is caught by the 
defects of what he copies, and exaggerates them. With 
him the stilts are tbe chief mailerand getting a taller 
pair than either of his predecessors, be lifts his common¬ 
place upon them only to make it more drearily eonspiouous. 
Shelley has his gleams of unearthly wildfire; Wordsworth 
is by fits the most deeply-inspired man of his generation; 
but Percival has no lucid interval. He is pertmaciously 
and unappeasably "'dull—as dull as a comedy of Goethe. 
He never in his life wrote a rememberahle verse. We 
should imt have thought this of any consequenoe ^^ow, for 
we nCed^^hot try to read him, did not Mr. Ward with 
amtistilg ^vtty all along assume that ho 0^ a great poet. 
!Fhera timber enough in idCs lor the making 

of a !Beage Hagedom, both of whom he somewhat 
pssemlffea. ^ >v 1 

^troival cOom to matutilSy at'an. Ifme for a 
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man so liable to self-delusion. Leaving college with so im¬ 
perfect a classical training (in spito of the numerous “ testi¬ 
monials ” cited by Mr. Ward) that he was capable of laying 
tho accent on the second syllable of Pericles, ho seems 
never to have systematically trained even such faculty as 
was in him, but to have gone on to the end mistaking 
excitability of brain for w'holesorae exercise of thought. 
The consequence is a prolonged immaturity, which makes 
his latest volume, published in 1843, as crude and as plainly 
wanting in enduring quality as the first number of his 
** Olio.’' We have the same old complaints of neglected 
genius—as if genius could ever be neglected so long as it 
has the perennial consolation of its own/li vine society—tho 
same wilted sentiment, the same feeling about for topics of 
verse in which he may possibly find that inspiration from 
without which the true poet cannot flee from in himself. 
These tedious wailings about heavenly powers suflbeating 
in the heavy atmosphere of an uncongenial, unrocognising 
world—and Pcrcival is profuse of them—are simply an 
advertisement to whoever has ears of some innate disability 
in the man who utters them. Heavenly powers know very 
well how to take care of themselves. The poor “ World,” 
moaning thereby that small fraction of society which has 
any personal knowledge of an author or his aflairs, has had 
great wrong done it in such matters. It is not, and never 
was, the powers of a man that it neglects—it could not if it 
would—but his weakness, and especially the publication of 
them, of which it grows weary. It can never supply any 
man with what is wanting in himself, and the attempt to 
do it only makes bad worse* If a man can find the proof 
of his own genius only in public appreciation—still worse, 
if his vanity console itself with taking it as an evidence of 
rare qualities in himself that his fellow-mortals are unable 
to see them—it is all up with him. The “World” 
resolutely refused to find Wordsworth entertaining, and it 
refuses still, on good grounds; but the genius that was in 
him bore up unflinchingly, would take no denial, got its 
claim admitted on all hands, atid impregnated at last the 
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literature of an entire generation, though habitam in siceo, 
if ever genius did. But Percival seems to have satisfied 
himself with a syllogism something like this: Men of 
genius are neglected ; the more neglect, the more genius; 
I am altogether neglected— erffo^ wholly made up of that 
priceless material. 

The truth was that he suffered rather from over-appre¬ 
ciation ; and “ when,” says a nameless old Frenchman, “ I 
see a man go up like a rocket, I expect before long to 
see the stick come down.” The times wore singularly 
propitious to mediocrity. As in Holland one had only to 

''Invent a shovel and be a magistrate," 

so here to write a hundred blank verses was to be immortal, 
till somebody else wrote a hundred and fifty blanker ones. 
It had been resolved unanimously that we must and would 
have a national literature. England, Franco, Spain, Italy, 
each already had one, Germany was getting one made as 
fast as possible, and Ireland vowed that she once had one 
far surpassing them all. To be respectable, we must have 
one also, and that speedily. That we were not yet, in any 
true sense, a nation; that we w’anted that literary and 
social atmosphere which is the breath of life to all artistic 
production; that our scholarship, such as it was, was 
mostly of that theological sort which acts like a prolonged 
drought upon the brain; that our poetic fathers were Joel 
Barlow and Timothy Dwight—was nothing to the purpose; 
a literature adapted to the size of the country was what we 
must and would have. Given the numbor of square miles, 
tiie length of the rivers, the size of the lakes, and you have 
the greatness of the literature we were hound to produce 
without further delay. If that little dribble of an Avon 
had succeeded in engendering Shakespeare, whaf a giant 
might we not look for from the mighty womb of Missis¬ 
sippi I Physical geography for the first time took her 
rightful place as the tenth and most inspiring Muse. A 
glance at the map would satisfy the most ingredulous that 
she had done her best for us, and should we ho wanting to 
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the gloriouB opportunity 1 Not we indeed! So surely as 
Franklin invented the art of printing, and Fulton the 
steam engine, we would invent us a great poet in time to 
send the news by the next packet to England, and teach 
her that we were her masters in arts as well as arms. 

Percival was only too ready to be inves^ted, and he forth¬ 
with produced his bale of verses from a loom capable of 
turning oil a hitherto unheard-of number of yards to the 
hour, and perfectly adapted to the amplitude of our ter¬ 
ritory, inasmuch as it was manufactured on the theory of 
covering the largest surface with the least possible amount 
of meaning that would hold words together. He was as 
ready to accept the perilous emprise, and as loud in asserting 
his claim thereto, as Sir Kay used to be, Und with much the 
same result. Our critical journals—and America certainly 
lim led the world in a department of letters which of course 
requires no outfit but the power to read and write, gra¬ 
tuitously furnished by our public schools—received him with 
a shout of welcome. Here came the true deliverer at last, 
mounted on a steed to which he himself had given the new 
name of “Pegilsus,”—for we were to be original in everything 
—and certainly blowing his own trumpet with remarkable 
vigour of lungs. Solitary enthusiasts who had long awaited 
this sublime avatar, addressed him in sonnets which he ac¬ 
cepted with a gravity beyond all praise. (To be sure, even Mr 
Ward seems to allow that his sense of humour was hardly 
equal to his other tratisci^dent endowments.) His path 
was strewn with laurOl--HS the native variety, altogether 
superior to that of the Old Woridf at any rate not precisely 
like it Yerses sigped ts like each other as two peas, 
and as much like poetry as vegetable is like a peach, 
were watched for In the Of a newspaper as an 

astronomer watehes for a j^anet. There was never 
anything so comically unreal l^e crowning In the 
Capitol of Messer Francesco ll^trarca» Orand Sentimentalist 
in Ordinary at the Court ^ Eobert of Naplea 
XJntbai^pilyt Per^vsl took It ^ ^te seriously. There was 
no po^lse too aa^le the jbstioity of his swallow. 
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jSe believed bimself as gigantic as the shadow he cast on 
these rolling mists ol insubstantial adulation, and life-long 
he could never make out why 1m fine words refused to 
butter his parsnips for him, nay, to furnish both parsnips 
and sauce. While the critics were debating precisely how 
many of the prime qualities of the great poets of his own 
and preceding generations he combined in his single genius, 
and in what particular respects he surpassed them all—a 
point about which he himself seems never to have had any 
doubts—^the public, which could read Scott and Byron with 
avidity, and which was beginning even to taste Wordsworth, 
found his verses ii^xpressibly wearisome. They would not 
throng and subscribe for a ejected edition of those works 
which singly bad been too much for them. With whatever 
dulness of sense they may be charged, they have a remark¬ 
ably keen scent for tediousness, and will have none of it 
unless in a tract or sermon, where, of course, it is to be 
exp(3cted. Percival never forgave the public; but it was 
the critics he never should have forgiven, for of all the 
maggots that can make their way into the brains through 
the ears, there is none so disastrous as the persuasion that 
you are a great poet. There is surely something in the 
construction of the cars of small authors which lays them 
specially open to the inroads of this pest. It tickles 
pleasantly while it eats away the fibre of will, and 
incapacitates a man for aU honlUt commerce with realities. 
Unhappily its insidious titillation seems to have been 
Percivai’s one great pleasure during life. 

We began by saying that the book ns was interest¬ 

ing and instructive; but we meanf^.tjbat it was so not so 
much from any positive nserits of ite Wn ,aa by lesson 
which almost every page of it suggi^ti^ To those who have 
some knowledge of the history j^;\]ii;^ature, or some 
experience in life, it is from bejginhiUg^b fual a history of 
weakness mistaking mreat deul^.v|or g^ powera If 
poetry, in Bacon'l noble dediiid^^;^, ^;*^a^ shows 

of tlungs to the desire sentiment is 

equally skilfnl in making sh&pe themsehils to the 
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cravings of vanity. The theory that the poet is a being 
above the world and apart from it is true of him as an 
observer only who applies to the phenomena about him the 
test of a finer and more spiritual sensa That he is a 
creature divinely set apart from his fellow-men by a mental 
organisation that makes them mutually unintelligible to 
each other, is in fiat contradiction with the lives of those 
poets universally acknowledged as greatest. Dante, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Calderon, Milton, Moli6re, 
Goethe—in what conceivable sense is it true of them 
that they wanted the manly qualities which made them 
equal to the demands of the world in ^which they lived ? 
That a poet should assume, as Victor Hugo used to do, 
that he is a reorganiser of the moral world, and that works 
cunningly adapted to the popular whim of the time form 
part of some mysterious system which is to give us a new 
heaven and a new earth, and to remodel laws of art which 
anre as unchangeable as those of astronomy, can do no very 
great harm to anyone but the author himself, who will 
thereby be led astray from his proper function, and from 
the only path to legitimate and lasting success. But when 
the theory is carried a stop further, and wo are asked to 
believe, as in PercivaFs case, that, because a man can write 
verses, he is exempt from that inexorable logic of life and 
circumstances to which all other men are subjected, and to 
whieh it is wholesome for them that they should ho, then it 
becomes mischievous, and calls for a protest from all those 
who have at heart the interests of good morals and healthy 
literature. It is the theory of idlers and dilettanti, of 
fribbles in morals and declaimers in verse, which a young 
man of real power may dally with during some fit of mental 
indigestion, but which when accepted by a mature man, and 
carried along with him through life, is a sure mark of 
feebleness and of insincere dealing with himself. Peroival 
is a good example of a class of authors unhappily too 
numerous in these latter days. In Europe the natural 
growth of a world ill at ease with itself and still nervous 
with th^ frightful palpitation t>f the Prench Bevolution, 
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they are but feeble exotics in our healthier air. Without 
faith or hope, and deprived of that outward support in the 
habitual procession of events and in the authoritative 
limitations of thought which in ordinary times gives 
steadiness to feeble and timid intellects, they are turned 
inward, and forced, like Hudibras*s sword, 

“ To eat into themselves, for lack 
Of other thing to how and hack.” 

Compelled to find within them that stay which had hitherto 
been supplied by creeds and institutions, they learned to 
attribute to their own consciousness the grandeur which 
belongs of right only to the mind of the human race, slowly 
endeavouring after an equilibrium between its desires 
and the external conditions under whicli they are attainable. 
Hence that exaggeration of the individual, and depreciation 
of the social man, which has become the cant of modern 
literature. Abundance of such phenomena accompanied 
the rise of what was called Romanticism in Germany and 
France, reacting to some extent even upon England, and 
consequently America. The smaller poots erected them¬ 
selves into a kind of guild, into which all were admitted 
who gave proof of a certain feebleness of character which 
rendered them superior to their grosser fellow-mcn. It 
was a society of cripples undertaking to teach the new 
generation how to walk. Meanwhile, the object of their 
generous solicitude, what with clinging to Mother Past’s 
skirts, and helping itself by every piece of household 
furniture it could lay hands on, learned, after many a 
tumble, to get on its legs, and to use them as other 
generations had done before it. Percival belonged to this 
now order of bards, weak in the knees, and thinking it 
healthy exercise to climb tho peaks of Dreamland. To the 
vague and misty views attainable from thoso sublime 
siHiimits into liis own vast interior, his reports in blank 
verse and otherwise did ample justice, but failed to excite 
the appetite of mankind. He spent his life, like others 
of his class, in proclaiming himself a neglected Columbus, 
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ever ready to start on hia^oyage when the pnblio would 
supply the means of building hia ships. Meanwhile, to be 
re^y at a moment’s warning, he packs his mind pell meU 
like a carpet bag, wraps a geologist's hammer in a shirt 
with a Byron collar, does up Volney’s “ Ruins ” with 
an odd volume of Wordsworth, and another of Boll’s 
“ Anatomy ” in a loose sheet of Webster’s Dictionary, 
jams Moore’s poems between the loaves of Bopp’s 
Grammar—and forgets only such small matters as combs 
and brushes. It never seems to have entered his head that 
the gulf between genius and its new world is never too wide 
for a stout swimmer. Like all sentimentalists, he reversed 
the process of nature, which makes it a «part of greatness 
that it is a simple thing to itself, however much of a marvel 
it may be to other men. He discovered his own genius, as 
he supposed—a thing impossible had the genius been real 
Donne never wrote a profounder verse than 

Who knows his virtao’s uams and place, hath none." 

Fercivars life was by no means a remarkable one, except, 
perhaps, in the number of chances that seem to have been 
offered him to make something of himself, if anything were 
possibly to bo made. He was never without friends, never 
without opportunities, if he could have availed himself 
of them. It is pleasant to see Mr. Ticknor treating him 
with that considerate kindness which many a young scholar 
. can remember as shown so generously to himself. But 
nothing oould help Perpival, whose nature had defeat 
worked into its very composition. He was not a real, but 
an imaginary man. His early attempt at suicide (as Mr. 
Ward seems to think it) is typicid of him. He is not the 
ffrst young man who, when crossed in love, has spoken 
of “ loupin o’er a linn,” nor will he be the last. But that 
anyone who really meant to kill himself ^ould put himself 
resolutely in tlm way of being prevented, as Percival did, 
is hard to believe. Oh&teaubriand, the arch sentimentalist 
of these latter days, had the fame harmless velleity cff 
self^desti^gtio^-^dnough to scare hid ^ter and so give him 
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a smack of sensatioDi-rbat iP'very difTerent thing from 
the settled 'will which would be really periloua 
Shakespeare, always true to Nature, makes Hamlet dally 
with the same exciting fancy. Alas I self is the one thing 
the sentimentalist never truly ‘wishes to destroy 1 One 
remarkable gift Percival seems to have had, which may be 
called memory of the eye. What he saw he never forgot, 
and this fitted him for a good geological observer. How 
great his power of combination was, which alone could have 
made him a great geologist, we cannot determine. But he 
seemfi to have shown but little in other directions. His 
faculty of acquiring foreign tongues we do not value so 
highly as Mr. W^d. We have known many otherwise 
inferior men who possessed it. Indeed, the power to 
express the same nothing in ten different languages is 
something to be dreaded rather than admired. It gives a 
horrible advantage to dulness^ The best thing to be 
learned from Percival’s life is that he was happy for the 
first time when taken away from his vague pursuit of the 
ideal, and set to practical work. 


THOREA U .. 

What contemporary, if he was in the fighting period of his 
life (since Nature sets limits about her conscription for 
spiritual fields, as the state does in physical warfare), will 
ever forget what was somewhat vaguely called the ** Tran< 
scendental Movement’^ of thirty years ago 1 Apparently 
set astirring by Carlyle's essays on the **Bigna of the 
Times," and on ** History," the final and more immediate 
impulse seemed to be given by “Sartor^Besartua" At 
least the republication in Boston that wonderful 
Abraham k Saiiota Clara sermon bn. Learns text of the 
miserable forked radish gave the signal fbr a sudden mental 
and moral mutiny. Eoce mmij tmpM acceptabile/ was 
shouted on all hands witli eveij^ vanity of empha^ and by 
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voices of every conceivable pitch, representing the three 
sexes of men, women, and Lady Mary Wortley Montagues. 
The uaraelesa eagle of the tree Ygdrasil was about to sit at 
last, and wild-eyed enthusiasts rushed from all sides, each 
eager to thrust under the mystic bird that chalk egg from 
which the new and fairer Creation was to be hatched in due 
time. Redeunt Saiurnia regna —so far was certain, though 
in what shape, or by what methods, was still a matter of 
debate. Every possible form of intellectual and physical 
dyspepsia brought forth its gospel Bran had its prophets, 
and the presartorial simplicity of Adam its martyrs, tailored 
impromptu from the tar-pot by incensed neighbours, and 
sent forth to illustrate the “ feathered Mercury," as defined 
by Webster and Worcester. Plainness of speech was carried 
to a pitch that would have taken away the breath of George 
Fox; and even swearing had its evangelists, who answered 
a simple inquiry after their health with an elaborate 
ingenuity of imprecation that might have been honourably 
mentioned by Marlborough in general orders. Everybody 
had a mission (with a capital M) to attend to overybody- 
clse’s business. No brain but had its private maggoty which 
must have found pitiably short commons soraotimes. Not 
a few impecunious zealots abjured the use of money (unless 
earned by other people), professing to live on the internal 
revetiucs of the spirit. Some had an assurance of instant 
millennium so soon as hooks and eyes should be substituted 
for buttons. Communities were established where every¬ 
thing was to be common but common-sense. Men renounced 
their old gods, and hesitated only whether to bestow their 
furloughed allegiance on Thor or Budh. Conventions were 
held for every liitherto inconceivable purpose. The belated 
gift of tongues, as among the Fifth Monarchy men, spread 
like a contagion, rendering its victims incomprehensible to 
all Christian men; whether equally so to the most distant 
possible heathen or not was unexperimented, though many 
would have subscribed liberally that a fair trial might be 
made. It was the pentecost of Bhinar. The day of utter¬ 
ances f^roduced the day of rebuses and anagrams, and 
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there was xK>thmff so simple that uncial letters and the 
style of Diphilus the Labyrinth could not turn into a riddle. 
Many foreign revolutionists out of work added to the 
general misunderstanding their contribution of broken 
English in every most ingenious form of fracture. All 
stood ready at a moment’s notice to reform everything but 
themselves. The general motto was :— 

** And Wll toXk with them, too. 

And take npou's the mystery of things 
As if we were God’s spies." 

Nature is always kind enough to give even her clouds a 
liumorous lining. We have barely hinted at the comic side 
of the affair, for tho material was endless. This was the 
whistle and trailing fuse of the shell, but there was a very 
solid and serious kernel, full of the most deadly explosive¬ 
ness. Thoughtful men divined it, but the generality 
uspected nothing. The word “ transcendental," then, was 
the maid of-all work for those who could not think, as 

Pre-Raphaelitehas been more recently for people of the 
same limited housekeeping. The truth is, that there was a 
much nearer metaphysical relation and a much more distant 
{esthetic and literary relation between Carlyle and tho 
Apostles of tho Newness, as they were called in New 
England, than has commonly been supposed. Both repre¬ 
sented the reaction and revolt against Philistereiy a renewal 
of the old battle begun in modern times by Erasmus and 
Rcuchlin, and continued by Lessing, Goethe, and, in a far 
narrower sense, by Heine in Germany, and of which Field¬ 
ing, Sterne, and Wordsworth in cliff<3rent ways have been 
the leaders in England. It was simply a straggt(y for fresh 
air, in which, if the windows could not bo opened, there 
was clangor that panes would be broken, though painted 
with iiuages of saints and martyrs. Light coloured by 
these reverend effigies was none the more respirable for 
being picturesque. There is onlj^ one thing bettor than 
tradition, and that is the original, and eternal life out of 
which all tradition takes its rise. It was this life which 
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the reformers demanded, with more or less clearness of 
consciousness and expression, life in politics, life in litera¬ 
ture, life in religioa Of what use to import a gospel from 
Judma, if we leave behind the soul that made it possible, 
the Qod who keeps it for ever real and present ? Surely 
Abana and Pharpar are better than Joi^an, if a living 
faith be mixed with those waters and none with these. 

Scotch Presbyterianism as a motive of spiritual progress 
was dead; New England Puritanism was in like manner 
dead; in other words, Protestantism had made its fortune 
and no longer protested; but till Carlyle spoke out in the 
Old World and Emerson in the New, no^ono had dared to 
proclaim, Le roi est mort: vive le roif The meaning of 
which proclamation was essentially this: the vital spirit 
has long since departed out of this form once so kingly, 
and the great seal has been in commission long enough; 
but meanwhile the soul of man, from which all power 
emanates and to which it reverts, still survives in undimin¬ 
ished royalty; Gk>d stTll Survives, little as you gentlemen of 
the Commission seem to be aware of it—nay, may possibly 
outlive the whole of you, incredible as it may appear. The 
truth is, that both Scotch Presbyterianism and New 
England Puritanism made their new avatar in Carlyle and 
Emerson, the heralds of their formal decease, and the 
tendency of the one toward Authority and of the other 
toward Independency might have been prophesied by 
whoever had studied history. The necessity was not so 
much in the men as in the principles they represented and 
the traditions which overruled them. The Puritanism of 
the past found its unwilling poet in Hawthorne, the rarest 
creative imagination of tl^ eonturyi the rarest in some 
ideal respects since Shake^>eare; but the Puritanism that 
made New England what it is^ and is destined to make 
America what it should be, found its voice in Emerson, 
^^hough holding himself aloof £kuUi all aOtivo partnership in 
movements of rel(»m, he has bemr ^ tdeeping partner who 
has supplied a great part of Cheir eepitaL 
The ai%[fcic range el EmeraoU is narrow, as every well- 
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read critic must feel at once; and so is that o! ^chylus, 
BO is that of Dante, so is that of Hontaigne, so is that of 
Schiller, so is that of nearly every one except Shakespeare; 
but there is a gauge of height no less than of breadth, of 
individuality as well as of comprehensiveness, and, above 
all, there is the standard of genetic power, the test of the 
masculine as distinguished from the receptive minda 
There are ataminate plants in literature, that make no fine 
show of fmit, but without whose pollen, quintessence of 
fructifying gold, the garden had been barren. Emerson’s 
mind is emphatically one of these, and there is no man to 
whom our a3Sthetic culture owes so much. The Puritan 
revolt hod made us ecclesiastioally, and the Bevolution 
politically independent, but we were still socially and intel¬ 
lectually moored to English thought, till Emerson cut the 
cable and gave us a chance at the dangers and the glories of 
blue water. No man young enough to have felt it can forget, 
or cease to be grateful for, the mental and moral irndge which 
he received from the writings of his high-minded and brave- 
spirited countryman. That we agree with him, or that he 
always agrees with himself, is aside from the question; but 
that he arouses in us something that we are the better for 
having awakened, whether that something be of opposition 
or assent, that he speaks always to what is highest and 
least selfish in us, few Americans of the generation younger 
than his ow'u would be disposed to deny* His oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge^ some 
thirty years ago, was an event without any former 
parallel in our literary annals, a scene to be always 
treasured in the memory for its luctures^ueness and its 
inspiration. What crowded and breathless aisles, what 
windows clustering with eager headS| what enthaltiaBm of 
approval, what grim silence of foregone dissent 1 It was 
our Yankee version of a lecture bjr Abelufd, our Harvard 
parallel to the last public appearanciss ol Schelling. 

We said that the Transcen^^taJ Morement was the 
Protestant spirit of PuritaniSia eliding a new outlet and 
on escape from forms and cmds w)ilob oompressed rather 
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than expressed it. In its motives, its preaching, and its 
results, it difilTod radically from the doctrine of Carlyle. 
The Scotchman, with all liis genius, and hie humour gigan- 
tesque as that of Rabelais, has grown sliriller and shrilhjr 
with years, degenerating sometimes into a common scold, and 
emptying very unsavoury vials of wrath on the heads of tho 
sturdy British Socrates of worldly common-sense. The 
teaching of Emerson tended much more exclusively to self- 
culture and the independent development of the individual 
man. It seemed to many almost Pythagorean in its 
voluntary seclusion from commonwealth affairs. Both 
Carlyle and Emerson wore disciples of Goethe, but Emer¬ 
son in a far truer sense; and while the one, from his bias 
toward the eccentric, has degenerated more and more into 
mannerism, the other has clarified steadily toward perfec¬ 
tion of style—exquisite fineness of material, unobtrusive 
lowness of tone and simplicity of fashion, the most high¬ 
bred garb of expression. Whatever may be said of his 
thought, nothing can be finer than the delicious limpidness 
of his phrase. If it was ever questionable whether demo¬ 
cracy could develop a gentleman, the problem has been 
aflirmatively solved at last. Carlyle, in his cynicism and 
his admiration of force in and for itself, has become at last 
positively inliunian; Emerson, reverencing strength, seek¬ 
ing the highest outcome of the individual, has found that 
society and politics are also main elements in the attain¬ 
ment of the desired end, and has drawn steadily maiiward 
and worldward. The two men represent respectively those 
grand personifications in the drama of .^schylus, Bta and 
Kparop. 

Among the pistillate plants kindled to fruitage by the 
Emersonian pollen, Thoreau is thus far the most remarkable; 
and it is something eminently fitting that his posthumous 
works should be offered us by Emerson, for they are straw- 
berri^ from his own garden. A singular mixture of 
varieties indeed, there is;—alpine, some of them, with the 
favour of real mountain air; others wood, tasting of sunny 
roadsido^bonks or shy openings, in the forest; and not a few 
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seedling! swollen hugely by culture, but lacking the 6ne 
natural aroma of the more modest kinds. Strange books 
these are of his, and interesting in many ways»—instructive 
chielly as showing how considerable a crop may be raised on 
a comparatively narrow close of mind, and how much a man 
may make of his life if he will assiduously follow it, though 
perhaps never truly Ending it at last. 

We have just been renewing our recollection of Mr. 
Thorcau’s writings, and have read through his six volumes 
in the order of their production. We shall try to give an 
adequate report of their impression upon us both as critic 
and as mere reader. He seems to us to have been a man 
with so high a conceit of himself that he accepted without 
questioning, and insisted on our accepting, his defects and 
weaknesses of character as virtues and powers peculiar to 
himself. Was he indolent, ho finds none of the activities 
which attract or employ the rest of mankind worthy of him. 
Was he wanting in the qualities that make success, it is 
success that is contemptible, and not himself that lacks 
persistency and purpose. Was ho poor, money was an 
unmixed evil. Hid his life seem a selfish one, ho condemns 
doing good as one of the weakest of superstitions. To bo 
of use was with him the most killing bait of the wily 
tempter Uselessness. Ho had no faculty of generalisation 
from outside of himself, or at least no experience which 
would supply the material of such, and he makes his 
own whim the law, his own range the horizon of the 
universe. Ho condemns a world, the hollowness of whose 
satisfactions he had never had the means of testing, and 
we recognise Apemantus behind the mask of Timon. 
He had little active imagination; of the receptive he 
had much. His appreciation is of the highest* quality; 
his critical power, from want of continuity of mind, 
very limited and inadequate. He somewhere cites a 
simile from Ossian, os an example of the superiority of 
the old poetry to the new, though, even were the historic 
evidence less convincing, the sentimental melancholy of 
those poems should be conclusive of their modernness. 
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He had no artistic power suoh^ aa controls a great work 
to the serene balance of coinpletenesS) but exquisite 
mechanical skill in the shaping of sentences and paragraphs, 
or (more rarely) short bits of verse for the expression 
of a detached thought, sentiment, or imago. His works 
give one tho feeling of a sky full of stars,—something 
impressive and exhilarating certainly, somotliing high 
overhead and freckled thickly with spots of isolated 
brightness; but whether these have any mutual relation 
with each other, or have any concern with our mundane 
matters, is for the most part matter of conjecture,— 
astrology as yet, and not astronomy. 

It is curious, considering what Thqreau afterwards 
became, that he was not by nature an observer, lie 
only saw the things he looked for, and was less poet 
than naturalist. Till he built his Walden shanty, ho 
did not know that the hickory grew in Concord. Till 
ho went to Maine, he had never seen phosphorescent 
wood, a phenomenon early familiar to most country boys. 
At forty ho speaks of the seeding of the pine as a new 
discovery, though one should have thought that its gold* 
dust of blowing pollen might have earlier drawn his eye. 
Neither his attention nor his genius was of the spontaneous 
kind. He discovered nothing. He thought everything a 
discovery of his own, from moonlight to the planting of 
acorns and nuts by squirrels. This is a defect in his 
character, but one of his chief charms as a writer. 
Everything grows fresh under his hand. He delved in bis 
mind and nature; he planted them with all manner of 
native and foreign seeds, and assiduously. He was 

not merely solitary, he would bO iMai^d, and succeeded at 
last in almost persuading hinU^lf tbat lie Was autochthonous. 
He valued everything in pitiportfun as he fancied it to he 
exclusively his own., He complaiiui in “ Walden,** that there 
is no one in Oondord with whom he could talk of Oriental 
literature, though the man was Uving within two miles of 
his hut who h^ introduced him tO if. This intellectual 
selfishnesB becomes wmetimes almost painful in reading 
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him. Ho lacked that generosity of ** communication ” which 
Jolinson admired in Burke. Do Quincy tcsBs U8 that 
Wordsworth was impatient when any one else spoko of 
mountains, as if lie liad a peculiar property in them. And 
we can readily undorsland why it should ho so; no one ia 
satisfied with another's appreciation of his mistress. But 
Thoreau seems to have prized n lofty way of tliinking (often 
wo should be inclined to call it a remote one) not so much 
because it was good in itself as because he wished few to 
share it with him. It seems now and then as if ho did not 
seek to lure others up “ above our lower region of turmoil,” 
but to leave his own name cut on tho mountain peak us tlio 
first climber. Tfiis itch of originality infects liis thought 
and style. To bo misty is not to be mystic. Ho turns 
commonplaces end for end, and fancies it makes something 
new of them. As we walk down Pwk Street, our oyo is 
caught by Dr. Windship’s dumb-bells, one of which hoar.s 
an inscription testifying that it is the heaviest ever put up 
at arm’s length by any athlete; and in reading Mr. 
Thoreau’s hooks wo cannot help feeling as if he sometime.^ 
invited our attention to a particular sophism or paradox, 
as the biggest yet maintained by any single writer. He 
seeks, at all risks, for perversity of thought, and revives the 
ago of concetti while ho fancies himself going back to a pre- 
claesical nature. “A day,” he says, “pa.s8cd in the society 
of those Greek sages, such as described in tho Banquet of 
Xenophon, w’ould not be comparable with tho dry wit of 
decayed cranberry-vines and the fresh Attic salt of tho 
moss-bed.s.” It is not so much the True that he loves as this 
Out-of-the-way. As tho Brazen Age shows itself in other 
men by exaggeration of phrase, so in him by extjravagance 
of statement. He wishes always to trump your suit and to 
ruff when you least expect it. Do you love Nature because 
she is beautiful ? He will find a better argument in her 
ugliness. Are you tired of the artificial man 7 He 
instantly dresses you up an ideal in a Penobscot Indian, 
and attributes to this creature of liis otherwise-minded ness 


as peculiarities things that are common to all woodsmen, 
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white or red, and this simply because he has not studied the 
pale-faoed variety. 

This notion of au absolute originality, as if one could 
have a patent-right in it, is an absurdity. A man cannot 
escape in thought, any more than he can in language, from 
the past and the present. As no one ever invents a word, 
and yet language somehow grows by general contribution 
and necessity, so it is with thought. Mf. Thoreau seems 
to us to insist in public on going back to flint and stool, 
when there is a match-box in his pocket which he knows 
very well how to use at a pinch. Originality consists in 
power of digesting and assimilating thought, so that they 
become part of our life and substance! Montaigne, for 
example, is one of the most original of authors, though he 
helped himself to ideas in every direction. But they turn 
to blood and colouring in his style, and give a freshness of 
complexion that is for ever charming. In Thoreau muoh 
seems yet to bo foreign and unassimilated, showing itself in 
symptoms of indigestion. A preacher-up of Nature, we 
now and then detect under the surly and stoic garb some¬ 
thing of the sophist and the sentimentaliser. We are far 
from implying that this was conscious on his part. But it 
is much easier for a man to impose on himself when he 
measures only with himself. A greater familiarity with 
ordinary men would have done Thoreau good, by showing 
him how many line qualities are common to the race. The 
radical vice of his theory of life was, that he confounded 
physical with spiritual remoteness from men. One is far 
enough withdrawn from his fellows if ho keep himself clear 
of their weaknesses. He is not so truly withdrawn as 
exiled, if he refuse to share in their strength. Solitude,” 
says Cowley, ** can be well fitted and set right but upon a 
very few persons. They must have enough knowledge of 
the world to see the vanity of it, and enough virtue to 
despise all vanity.” It is a morbid self-consciousness that 
pronounces the world of men empty and worthless before 
trying the ins^iinctive evasion of one who is sensible of 
some innate weakness, and retorts the aoousation of it 
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before any bas made it bat himself. To a healthy mind, 
the world is a constant challenge of opportunity. Mr. 
Thoreau had not a healthy mind, or he would not liave boon 
BO fond of proBcribing, His whole life wjis a search for tho 
doctor. The old mystics had a wiser sense of what the 
world was worth. They ordained a severe apprenticeship 
to law, and even ceremonial, in order to tho gaining of 
freedom and mastery over these. Seven years of service 
for Rachel were to be rewarded at last with Leah. Seven 
other years of faithfulness with her were to win them at 
last the true bride of their souls. Active Life was with 
them the only path to the Contemplative. 

Thoreau had n9 humour, and this implies that he was a 
sorry logician. Himself an artist in rhetoric, he confounds 
thought with stylo when he undertakes to speak of the 
latter. He was for ever talking of getting away from tho 
world, but ho must always be near enough to it, nay, to the 
Conoord comer of it, to feel tho impression he makes there. 
He verihes the shrewd remark of Sainte-Beuve, On touche 
enoore k son temps et tr6sfort, mdme quand on le repousse.*’ 
This egotism of his is a Stylites pillar after all, a seclusion 
which keeps him in tho public eye. The dignity of man is 
an excellent thing, but therefore to hold one’s self too 
sacred and precious is the reverse of excellent. There is 
something delightfully absurd m six volumes addressed to 
a world of such “vulgar fellows’^ as Thoreau affirmed his 
fellow-men to be. We once had a glimpse of a genuine 
solitary who spent his winters one hundred and fifty miles 
beyond all human communication, and there dwelt with 
his rifie as his only confidant Compared with this, the 
shanty on Walden Pond has something the air, it must be 
confessed, of the Hermitage of La Ohevrette. We do not 
believe that the way to a true oosmopolitanism carries one 
into the woods or the society of musquashes. Perhaps the 
narrowest provincialism is that of Self; that of Kleinwinkel 
is nothing to it. The natural man, like the singing birdsi 
comes out of the forest as inevitably as the natural bear 
and the wild-cat stick thera To seek to be natural implies 
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a consciousness that forbids all naturalness for ever. It is 
as r*asy—and no easier—to bo natural in a salon as in a 
swamp, if one do not aim at it, for what w(i call unnatural- 
nesa always has its spring in a man’s thinking too much 
about hims(5lf. “It is impossible,” said Turgot, “for a 
vulgar man to bo simplo.” 

Wo look upon a groat doal of the modern sentimentalism 
about Nature as a mark of diKoasn. Jt is one more symptom 
of tho general livcr-complaint. To a man of wholesome 
constitution the wilderness is well enough for a mood or a 
vacation, but not for a habit of life. T’liose who have most 
loudly advertised their passsion for seclusion and their 
intimacy with nature, from Petrarch • down, have been 
mostly sentimentalists, unreal men, misanthropes on the 
spindle side, solacing an uneasy suspicion of themselves by 
professing contempt for their kind. They make demands 
on the world in advance proportioned to their inward 
measure of their own merit, and are angry that the world 
pays only by the visible measure of performance. It is 
true of Ilousse.’ui, the modern founder of the sect, true of 
Saint Pierre, his iiittillectual child, and of Chfl,teaubriand, 
his grandchild, the inventor, we might almost say, of tho 
primitive forest, and who first was touched by tho solemn 
falling of a tree from natural decay in the windless silence 
of tho woods. It is a very shallow view that affirms trees 
and rocks to be healthy, and cannot see that men in com¬ 
munities are just as true to the laws of their organisation 
and destiny ; that can tolerate the puffin and tho fox, but 
not the fool and the knave; that would shun politics 
because of its demagogues, and snuffi up the stench of the 
obscene fungus. Tho divine life of Nature is more wonder¬ 
ful,.more various, more sublime in man than in any other of 
her works, and the wisdom that is gained by commerce with 
men, as Montaigne and Shakespeare gained it, or with one’s 
own soul among men, as Dante, is tho most delightful, as it 
is the most precious, of all. In outward nature it is still 
man that interests us, and we care far less for the things 
seen tiian the way in which poetic eyes like Wordsworth's 
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or Thorcau’s ace thorn, and Iho reflections th(»y cast thera 
To licar the to-do that is often, made over tho simple fact 
tliat a man sees tlie image of himself iu tho outward world, 
one is reminded of a sava«j:o when he for tho first time 
catches a glimpse of himself iu a looking-glnsa. “ Veiiorable 
child of Nature,*' wo are tempted to say, “ to whose scieuco 
in tho invention of the tobacco-pipe, to whoso art in the 
tattooing of thine undegenerated hide not yet enslaved by 
tailors, wo are slowly striving to climb back, the miracle 
thou beholdest is sold in my unhappy country for a 
shilling 1 ” Jf matters go on as they have done, and every¬ 
body must needs blab of all tho favours that havo been 
done Jiim by road^sichs and river brink and woodland walk, 
as if to kiss and tell were no longer trcacliory, it will bo a 
positive ri-frcshment to meet a man who is as superbly 
indiflerent to nature as she is to him. By and by we 
shall liave John Sinitli, of No. 12, 12th Street, advertising 
that ho is not tho J. S. wJio saw a cow-lily on Thursday 
last, as he never saw ono in liis life, would not see one if 
ho could, and is prepared to prove an alibi on the day in 
question. 

Solitary communion with Nature does not seem to have 
been sanitary or sweetening iu its iniiucjico on Thoreau’s 
character. On the contrary, his letters show him more 
cynical as he grew older. While he studied witli respectful 
attention the minks and woodchucks, his neighbours, ho 
looked with utter contempt on the august drama of destiny 
of which his country was the scene, and on which tho 
curtain had aln^ady risen, He was converting us back 
to a state of nature “so eloquently,'* as Voltaire said of 
Rousseau, “ that ho almost porsutwled us to go on all fours,*' 
whilo the wiser fates were making it possible for us to walk 
erect for the first time. Had he conversed more with his 
fellows, his sympathies would have widened with the 
assurance that his peculiar genius had more appreciation, 
and his writings a largiir circle of readers, or at least a 
warmer one. than he dreamed of. We have tL,- highest 
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testimony^ to the natural sweetness, sincerity, and noble¬ 
ness of his temper, and in his books an equally irrefragable 
one to the rare quality of his mind. He was not a strong 
thinker, but a sensitive feeler. Yet his mind strikes us as 
cold and wintry in its purity. A light snow has fallen 
everywhere in which he seems to come on the track of the 
shier sensations that would elsewhere leave no trace. We 
think greater compression would have done more for his 
fame. A feeling of sameness comes over us as we read so 
much. Trifles are recorded with an over-minute punctuality 
and conscientiousness of detail He records the state of 
his personal thermometer thirteen times a day. We cannot 
help thinking sometimes of the man who * 

*' Watches, starves, freezes, and sweats 
To learn but catechisms and alpliabcts 
Of unconcerning things, matters of fact,’’ 

and sometimes of the saying of the Persian poet, that 
** when the owl would boast, he boasts of catching mice at 
the edge of a hole.” We could readily part with some of 
his affectations. It was well enough for Pythagoras to say, 
once for all, ” When I was Euphorbus at the siege of Troy j” 
not so well for Thoreau to travesty it into “ When I was a 
shepherd on the plains of Assyria.” A naive thing said 
over again is anything but naive. But with every excep¬ 
tion, there is no writing comparable with Thoreau’s in kind, 
that is comparable with it in degree where it is best; where 
it disengages itself, that is, from the tangled roots and dead 
leaves of a second-hand Orientalism, and runs limpid and 
smooth and broadening as it runs, a mirror for whatever is 
grand and lovely in both worlds. 

George Sand says neatly, that ** Art is not a study of 
positive reality ” {actuality were the fitter word), “ but a 
seeking after ideal truth.” It would be doing very inade¬ 
quate justice to-Thoreau if we left it to be inferred that 
this ideal element did not exist In him, and that too in 

* Mr. Emerson, in the Biographical fiketch prefixed to the 
*'£xcaraionc'* 
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larger proportion, if less obtrusive, than his nature-worship. 
He took nature as the mountain-path to an ideal world. 
If the path wind a good deal, if ho record too faithfully 
every trip over a root, if he hotanise somewhat wearisomely, 
he gives us now and then superb outlooks from some jutting 
orag, and brings us out at last into an illimitable ether, 
where the breathing is not diilicult for those who have any 
true touch of the climbing spirit. His shantydife was a 
mere impossibility, so far as his own conception of it goes, 
as an entire independency of mankind. The tub of Dio¬ 
genes had a sounder bottom. Thoreau’s experiment actually 
presupposed all that complicated civilisation which it theo¬ 
retically abjured.* He squatted on another man’s land ; he 
borrows an axe; his boards, his nails, his bricks, his mortar, 
his books, his lamp, his iish-hooks, his plough, his hoe, all 
turn state’s evidence against him as an accomplice in the 
sin of that artificial civilisation which rendered it possible 
that such a person fits Henry D. Thoreau should exist at all. 
Magnis tamen excidit auda. His aim was a noble and a use¬ 
ful one, in the direction of “ plain living and high thinking.” 
It was a practical sermon on Emerson’s text that ** things 
are in the saddle and ride mankind,” an attempt to solve 
Carlyle's problem (condensed from Johnson) of “ lessening 
your denominator.” His whole life was a rebuke of the 
waste and aimlessness of our American luxury, which is an 
abject enslavement to tawdry upliolstery. Ho had ** fine 
translunary things” in him. His better style as a writer 
is in keeping with the simplicity and purity of his life. We 
have said that his range was narrow, but to be a roaster is 
to be a master. He had caught his English at its living 
source, among the poets and prose-writers of its best days ; 
his literature was extensive and recondite; his quotations 
are always nuggets of the purest ore: there are sentences 
of his as perfect as anything in the langua^^^ and thoughts 
as clearly crystallised; his metaphors and Sxages are always 
fresh from the soil; he had watched Nature like a detective 
who is to go upon the stand; as we re id him, it seems as 
if all out-of-doors had kept a diary and become its own 
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Montaigne ; we look at the landscape as in a Claude Lorraine 
glass; compared with his, all other books of sinailar aim, 
even White’s “Selboriie,” seem dry as a country clergy¬ 
man’s meteorological journal in an old almanack, lie 
belongs with Donno and Browne and Novalis; if not with 
thc5 originally creative men, with the scarcely smaller class 
who are peculiar, and whoso leaves shod their invisible 
thought-seed like ferns. 


EMERSON THE LECTURER, 

f 

It is a singular fact that Mr. Emerson is the most steadily 
attractive lecturer in America. Into that somewhat cold- 
watcrish region adventurers of the sensational kind come 
down now and then witli a splash, to become disregarded 
King Logs before the next season. But Mr. Emei-son 
always draws. A lecturer now for something like a third 
af a century, one of the pioneers of tl»e lecturing system, 
the charm of his voice, his manner, and his matter has 
never lost its powers over his earlier hearers, and con¬ 
tinually winds new ones in its enchanting meshes. What 
tluiy do not fully understand they lake on trust, and listen, 
saying to themselves, as the old poet of Sir Philip 
SKlney :— 

•* A sweet, attractive, kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by Yooke, 

Continuiil cniiifort in a face, 

'J’lie llucaments of gospel books.” 

AV'o call it a singular fact, because we Yankees are thought 
to ho fond of the aprcad-eaglo style, and nothing can be more 
re mote from that than his. We are reckoned a practical 
folk., who would rather hear about a new air-tight stove 
Uian about Plato; yet our favourite teacher’s practicality is 
not in tlio least of the Poor Richard variety. If he have 
any J^uricoinbe constituency, it is that unrealised common¬ 
wealth orphilosophers which Plotinus proposed to establish; 
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and if ho were to make an almanack^ his directions to 
farmers would be something like this:—“ October ; Indian 
Summer; now is tho time to got in your early Vedas.” 
What, then, is his secret 1 Is it not that he out-Yankees 
us all 7 that his range includes us all 7 that ho is equally at 
home with the potato-disease and original sin, with pegging 
shoes and the Qy yT-sou l 7 that, as we try all trades, so has 
he tried all cultures! and abovo all, that his mysticism 
gives us a counterpoise to our super-practicality 7 

There is no man living to whom, as a writer, so many of 
us feel and thankfully acknowledge so great an indebted¬ 
ness for ennobling impulses—none whom so many cannot 
abide. Vi^hat doe# he moan ? ask these last. Where is his 
system? What is tho use of it all? What the deuce have we 
to do with Brahma? I do not propose to write an essay on 
Emerson at this time. I will only say that ono may find 
grandeur and consolation in a starlit night without caring 
to ask what it means, save grandeur and consolation ; oiui 
may like Montaigne, as some ton generations before us have 
done, without thinking him so systematio as some more 
eminently tedious (or shall we say tediously eminent?) 
authors; one may think roses as good in their way as 
cabbages, though the latter would mak(3 a better show in tho 
witness-box, if cross-examined as to their usefulness; and as 
for Brahma, why, he can take care of himself, and won’t 
bite us at any rate. 

The bother with Mr. Emerson is that, though he writes 
in prose^ he is es8cntiany“a^)Wt^ you undertake to para¬ 
phrase what he says, and to reduce it to words of ono 
tillable for infant minds, you will make as sad work of it 
as tho good monk with his analysis of Homer in tho 
‘‘Epistolaj Obscurorum Virorum.” Wa look upoTj him as 
one of the few men of genius whom our age has produced, 
and there needs no better proof of it than his masculine 
faculty of fecundating ofher minds. ^^oarch for his 
eloquence in his books and you will pcrchanco miss it, but 
meanwhile you will find that it has kindled all your 


tliouglits. For choico and holongajto a 
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Browne—thoush he does use tliat abominaT)le word 
reUaole. His eye for a fine, telling phrase that will carry 
truVis like that of a l>aekwoodsinan for a rifle ; and he will 
dredge you up a choice word from the mud of Cotton 
Mather himself. A diction at once so rich and so homely 
as his I know not where to match in these days of writing 
by the page j it is like homespun cloth-of-gold. The many 
cannot miss bis meaning, and only thdKew can find it. It 
is the open secret of all true genius. It is wholesome to 
angle in those profound pools, though one l>e rewarded with 
nothing more than the leap of a fish that flashes his freckled 
side in the sun and as suddenly absconds in the dark and 
dreamy waters again. There is keen excitement, though 
there be no ponderable acquisition. If we caiTy nothing 
home in our baskets, there is ample gain in dilated lungs 
and stimulated blood. What does he mean, quotha? He 
means inspiring hints, a diving-rod to your dee'pSF'nature. 
No doubt) Emerson, like all original men, has his peculiar 
audience, and yet I know none that can hold a promiscuous 
crowd in pleased attention so long as he. As in ail original 
men, there is something for every palate Would you 
know,” says Qoethe, “ the ripest cherries ? Ask the boys 
and the blackbirds/’ 

The announcement that such a pleasure as a new course 
of lectures by him is coming, to people as old as I am, is 
something like those forebodings of spring that prepare ua 
every year for a familiar novelty, none the less novel, when 
it arrives, because it is familiar. We know perfectly well 
what we are to expect from Mr. Emerson, and yet what he 
sajfs always penetrates and stirs us, as is apt to be the case 
with genius, in a very unlooked-for fashion. Perhaps genius 
is one of the few things which we gladly allow to repeat 
itself—one of the few that multiply rather than weaken the 
force of their impression by iteration 1 Perhaps some of tis 
hear more than the mere words, are moved by something 
deeper than the thoughts t If it be so, we are quite right, 
for it is t|iirty years and more ol ** plain living and hugh 
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thinking ” that speak to us in this altogether unique lay- 
preacher. We have shared in the beneficence of this vari^ 
culture, this fearless impartiality in criticism and speculation, 
this masculine sincerity, this sweetness of nature which rather 
stimulates than cloys, for a generation long. If ever there 
was a standing testimonial to the cumulative power and value 
of Character (and we need it sadly in these days), we have it 
in this gracious and dignified presence. What an antiseptic 
is a pure life! At sixty-hve (or two years beyond his 
grand cliinactorio, as he would prefer to call it) ho has that 
privilege of soul which abolishes the calendar, and presents 
him to us always the unwasted contemporary of his own 
prime. 1 do not^know if he seem old to his younger 
hearers, but wo who have known him so long wonder at 
the tenacity with which ho maintains himself even in the 
outposts of youth. I suppose it is not the Emerson of 
1868 to whom we listen. For us the whole life of the man! 
is distilled in the clear drop of every sentence, and behind 
each word wo divine the force of a noble character, the 
weight of a large capital of thinking and being. We dol 
not go to hear what Emerson says so much as to hear* 
Emerson. Not that we perceive any falliug-off in anything 
that ever was essential to the charm of Mr. Emerson’s 
peculiar style of thought or phrase. The first lecture, to 
be sure, was more disjointed even than common. It was as 
if, after vainly trying to get his paragraphs into sequence 
and order, he had at last tried the desperate expedient of 
shuffling them. It was chaos come again, but it was a 
chaos full of shooting-stars, a jumble of creative forces. 
The second lecture, on ** Criticism and Poetry,” was quite 
up to the level of old times, full of that power of strangjly- 
subtle association whose indirect approaches startle the 
mind into almost painful attention, of those flashes of 
mutual understanding between speaker and hearer that are 
gone ere one can say it lightens;. The vice of Emerson’s, 
criticism seems to be, that whOe no man is so sensitive tcv 
what is poetical, few men are less sensible than he of wbafe 
makes a poem. He values the solid meaning of thought' 
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above the subtler meaning of style. He would prefer 
Donne, I suspect, to Spenser, and sometimes mistakes the 
queer for the orii^inal. 

To be young is surely the best, if the most precarious, 
gift of life; yet there aro some of us who would hardly 
consent to be young again, if it were at the cost of our 
recollection of Mr. Emerson's iirst lectures during the con¬ 
sulate of Van Huron . VV'^o used to walk in from the 
country to tlie^asonic Temple (I think it was), through 
the crisp winter night, and listen to that thrilling voice of 
his, so charged with subtle meaning and subtle music, as 
shipwrecked men on a raft to the hail of a ship that came 
with unhoped-for food and rescue. Cynics might say what 
they liked. Did our own imaginations transfigure dry 
remainder-biscuit into ambrosia? At any rate, ho brought 
us li/e^ which, on the whole, is no T:)a(r“uim^" "WiivS it all 
ITan^endentalism T ma^c-7antern pictures on mist ? As 
voiFwni."^ Thd^^ then, were just what wo wanTed.' But it 
was not so. The delight and the benefit wore that he put 
,us in communication with a larger stylo of thought, 
sharpened our wits with a more pungent phrase, gave us 
ravishing glirnps(;s of an ideal under the dry husk of our 
New England ; made us conscious of the supreme and ever¬ 
lasting originality of whatever bit of soul might be in any 
of us; freed us, in short, from the stocks of prose in which 
wo had sat so long that we had grown well-nigh contented 
in our cramps. And who that saw the audience will ever 
forgot it, where everyone still capable of lire, or longing to 
renew in them the half-forgotten sense of it, was gathered ? 
Those faces, young and old, agleam with pale intellectual 
light, eager with pleased atteution, flash upon me onoe 
more from the deep recesses of the years with an exquisite 
pathos. Ah, beautiful young eyes, brimming with love 
and hope, wholly vanished now in that other world w'e call 
the Past, or peering doubtfully through the pensive gloam ¬ 
ing of memory, your light impoverislies these cheaper aays ! 
fnear again that rustle of sensation, as they turned to 
exchange glances over some pithier thought, some keener 
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flash of that humour wliich always played about the horizon 
of his mind like heat-lightning, and it seems now like Iho 
sail whisper of the autunni leaves tliat are whirling around 
me. liut would my picture bo complete if I forgot that 

ample and vejgeic countenance of Mr. II-of \V- 

—how, froiuitSTTegular post at the corner of the front 
bench, it turned in ruddy triumph to the profauer audience, 
as if he were the inexplicably appointed fugleman of 
appreciation? I was reminded of him by tl?SBSr*hc;irty 
cherubs in Titian’s Assumption, that look at you as wlio 
should say, “Did you ever see a Madonna like that? 
Dill you ever behold one hundred and fifty pounds of 
womanhood mounffheavenward before like a rocket?” 

To some of us that long-past experience remains as the 
most marvellous and fruitful we have ever had. Emerson 
awakened us, saved us from the body of this death. It 
is the sound of the trumpet that the young soul longs 
for, careless what breath may fill it. Sidney heard it in 
the ballad of “ Chevy Chase,” and we in Emerson. Nor 
did it blow retreat, but called to us with assurance of 
victory. Did tliey say ho was disconnected ? So were 
the stars, that seemed larger to our eyes, still keen with 
that excitement, as wo walked homeward with prouder 
stride over the creaking snow. And wore thei/ not knit 
together by a higher logic than our mere sense could 
master? Were we enthusiasts? I hopf3 and believe we 
were, and arn thankful to the man who made us worth 
something for once in our lives. If asked what was 
left? what we carried home? we should not have been 
careful for an answer. It would have been enough if 
we had said that something beautiful hod passed that way. 
Or we might have asked in return what one brought away 
from a sympliouy of Beethoven ? Enough that ho had set 
that ferment of wholesomeTRscontent at work in us. There 
is one, at least, of those old hearers, so many of whom are now 
in the fruition of that intellectual beauty of which Emerson 
gave them both the desire and the fo^'^taste, who will always 
love to repeat:— 
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** Cho in la mente ra’ h Hita, ed or m’ accnora 
La cara e bnona imniagiiic patorna 
Di voi, cjaaodo nel tnondo ad ora ad ora 
M* iiisognaFasto come V uoni a* etenm." 

1 am unconsciously thinking, as I write, of tho third 
lecture of the present course, in which Mr. Emerson gave 
some delightful reminiscences of the intellectual influences 
in whose movement ho had shared. It was like hearing 
Goethe read some passages of the ** Wahrheit aus seinem 
Leben.” Not that there was not a little Pichtun^f too, 
here and there, as the lecturer built up so loKy^a’pcdestal 
under certain flgures as to lift them into a promiiionco of 
obscurity, and seem to mast-head them there. Everybody 
was asking his neighbour who this or that recondite great 
man was, in the faint hope that somebody might once have 
heard of him. There are those who call Mr. Emerson cold. 
Let them revise their judgment in presence of this loyalty 
of his that can keep warm for half a century, that never 
forgets a friendship, or fails to pay even a fancied obligation 
to the uttermost farthing. This substantiation of shadows 
was but incidental, and pleasantly characteristic of the man 
to those who know and Jove him. The greater part of the 
lecture was devoted to reminiscences of things substantial 
in themselves. He spoke of Everett, fresh from Greece and 
Germany; of Ohanning; of the translations of Margaret 
Fuller, Riploy, and Dwight; of the Dial and Brook Farm. 
To what he said of the latter an undertone of good-humoured 
irony gave special zest. But what every one of his hearers 
felt was that the protagonist in the drama was left out. 
The lecturer was no ^neas to babble the quoru m magfM 
mrs July and, as one of his listeners, 1 oannw Mp "WTs^^g 
^It&ynow each of them was commenting the story as 
it went along, and filling up the necessary gaps in it from 
^ his own private store of memories. His younger hearers 
[could not know how much they owed to the beutgn 
liropersonality, the quiet scorn of everything ignoble, the 
lyievereated hunger of self-culture, that was personifi^ in 
' the man before them. But the older knew how much the 
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country's intellectual emancipation waft due to the stimulus ^ 
of his teaching and example, how constantly he had kept 
burning the beacon of an ideal life above our lower region 
of turmoil. To him more than to all other causes together 
did the young martyrs of our civil war owe the sustaining 
strength of thoughtful heroism that is so touching in every 
record of their lives. Those who are grateful to Mr. 
Emerson, as many of us are, for what they feel to be most 
valuable in their culture, or perhaps 1 should say their 
impulse, are grateful not so much for any direct teachings 
of his as for that inspiring lift which only genius can give, 
and without which all doctrine is chaff. 

This was something like the caa^ei which some of us older 
boys wished to fill up on the miSfhi of the master's lecture. 
Few men have been so much to so many, and through so 
large a range of aptitudes and temperaments, and this 
simply because all of us lvalue manhood beyond any or all 
other qualities of character. We may suspect in him, hero 
and there, a certain thinness and vagueness of quality ; but 
let the waters go over him as they list, this masculine 
fibre of his will keep its lively colour and its toughness of 
texture. 1 have heard aome great speakers and somo 
accomplished orators, but never any that so moved and 
persuaded men as he. There is a kind of i ^ndertow in tbatj 
rich bariton e of bis tliat sweeps our mmSa Trom theirj 
foothold into deeper waters with a drift we cannot andl 
would not resist And how artfully (for Emerson is a long| 
studied artist in these things) docs the deliberate utterance, 
that seems waiting for the fit word, seem to admit us 
partners In the iabour of thought, and make us feel as if 
the glance of humour were a sudden suggestion, as if the 
perfect phrase lying written there on the desk were as 
unexpected to him as to us t In that closely>filed speech of 
his at the Bums centenary dinlrnr every word seemed to 
have just dropped down to him from the douds. He looked 
far away over the heads of his heater^ with a vague kind 
of expectation, as into some private heaven of invention, 
and the winged period came at last obedient to his spelL "My 
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dainty Ariel!” ho sccmod murmuring to himself ns ho cast 
down his eyes as if in deprecation of the frenzy of approval, 
and caught another sentence from the S5^,iylHnc leaves that lay 
l>(‘foro liim arnbush(‘d heliind a dish of fruit and seon only 
hy nearest neighbours. Every sentonco brouglit down tho 
Ijouse as I novor saw one brought down before—and it is 
not so easy to hit Scotsmen with a sontimont that has no 
hint of native brogue in it. I watched, for it was an 
interesting study, how tho quick sympathy ran flashing 
from face to face down the long tables, like an electric 
spark thrilling as it went, and then exploded in a thunder 
of plaudits. J watched till tables and faces vanished, for I, 
loo, found myself cauglit up in the common enthusiasm, and 
my excited faiicy sot me under tho ht'tm i listening to him 
who fulmined over Orecce, [ can help applying to 

% him ^^onJSn Jonaon said of llacon : “ There happened in 
my time one noble speaker, who was full of gravity in his 
' speaking. His language was nobly censorious. No man 
ever spake more neatly, more preasly, more weightily, or 
svitrcred less emptiness, less idleness, in what ho uttered. 
No member of his speech but consisted of his own graces. 
His hearers could not cough, or look aside from him, 
without loss. Ho commanded wlicre he spoke.” Those 
J who hoard him while their natures were yet plastic, and 
^ their mental nerves trembled under the slightest breach of 
divino air, will never cease to feel and say :— 

“ Was never eye did «oe that face, 

Was never car did hear that tongue. 

Was never mind did mind his grace, 

Tliat ever thought tho travail long; 

But cyos, and ears, and every thought, 

Wore with his sweet perfections caught.** 
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A FEM.iNG of comical Biidncss is likely to eomo over tho 
mind of any middle aged man who sots himself to reeolk'ct- 
ing the names of diflerent authors that ha\e heoii farnouB, 
and the numher of contemporary immortalities whose end 
he has seen -since coming to manhood. JVIany a light, 
hailed hy too careless ol>serv(‘rs as a fixed star, has proved ’ 
to bo only a short-lived lantern at the tail of a newspaper 
kite. That literary heaven which our youth saw dotted 
thick with rival glories, we find now to have been a stage- 
sky men'ly, artilicially enkindled from heliind ; and the 
cynical dayfjgjit which is sure to follow all theatrical 
enthusiasms shows us ragged holes ^\hero oneo were 
luminaries, sheer vauany instead of lustre. Our earthly 
reputations, says a great poet, aro the colour of grass, and 
the same sun that makes the green bleaches it again. But 
next morning is not tho time to criticise the st-ene-painter’s 
firmament, nor is it quite fair to examine coldly a part of 
some general illusion in tho ahsenco of that sympathetic 
enthusiasm, that self-surrender of the fancy, which made it 
what it was. It wmuld not he safe for all negh'cted authors 
to comfort themselves in Wordsworth’s fasliion, inferring 
genius in an inverse proportion to public favour, and a higli 
and solitary merit from the world’s iiiditFcrenco. On tJie 
contrary, it would he more just to argue from popularity a 
certain amount of real value, though it may not be of that 
permanent quality which insures enduring fame. The con¬ 
temporary world and Wordsworth w'ere both half right. 
He undoubtedly owned and w’orked the richest vein of Ins 
period; but he oflered to his contemporaries a heap of gold- 
bearing quartz where the baser mineral made tho’greater 
show, and tSe person must do his owm crushing and smelting, 
with no g uaranty but the bare word of tho miner. It was 
not enoughTtliat certain bolder adventurers should now and 
then show a nugget in proof of the success of their ventura 

* Apropos of his “ Frederick the Gicat '* 
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The gold of the poet roust be refined, moulded, stamped 
with the imago and superscription of his time, but with 
a beauty of design and finish that are of no tima The 
work must surpass the material Wordsworth was wholly 
void of that shaping imagination which is the highest 
criterion of a poet 

Immediate popularity and lasting fame, then, w'ould 
seem to be the result of difibrent qualities, and not of 
mere difference in degree. It is safe to prophesy a certain 
durability of recognition for any author who gives evidence 
of intellectual force, in whatever kind, above the average 
amount. There are names in. literary history which are 
only names; and the works associated with them, like Acta 
of Congress already agreed on in debate, are road by their 
titles and passed. What is it that insures what may be 
called living fame, so that a book shall be at once famous 
and read ^ What is it that relegates divine Cowley to that 
remote, uncivil Fontus of the “British Poets,” and keeps 
garrulous Pepys within the cheery circle of the evening 
lamp and fire 7 Originality, eloquence, sense, imagination, 

, not one of thorn is enough by itself, but only in some happy 
< mixture and proportion. Imagination seems to possess in 
itself more of tho antiseptic property than any other single 
quality; but, without less showy and more substantial 
allies, it can at best give only deathlessness, without tho 
perpetual youth that makes it other than dreary. It w'ere 
easy to find examples of this Ti thon^us immortality, setting 
its victims apart from both gods and men; helpless dura¬ 
tion, undying, to be sure, but sapless and voiceless also, 
and long ago deserted by tho fickle Hemer a. And yet 
chance could confer that gift on Glaucus, wliioh love and 
the consent of Zeus failed to secure for the darling of the 
Dawn. Is it mere luck, then f Luck may, and often does, 
have some sliare in ephemeral stiocesses, as in a gambler’s 
winnings spent as soon as got, but not in any lasting 
^triumph over time. Solid success niust be based on solid 
qualities and tho honest culture of them. 

ole mont of ooafaiiojimCT PQPBlMatrlH imiinmlifc- 
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edlv the Dower of entertamine. If a man have anything 
to telT/tne world cannot be expected to listen to him unless 
he have perfected himself in the best way of telling it. 
People are not to be argued into a pleasurable sensation, 
nor is taste to be compelled by any syllogism, however 
stringent. An author may make himaelF very popular, 
however, and even justly so, by appealing to the passion of 
the moment, without having anything in him that shall 
outlast the public whim which he satisfies. Ohurchill is a 
remarkable example of this. He had a surprising*extem¬ 
porary vigour of mind; his phrase carries great weight of 
blow; he undoubtedly surpassed all contemporaries, as 
Cow per says of h*im, in a certain rude and earth-born 
vigour; but his verso is dust and ashes now, solemnly 
inurned, of course, in the Chalmers columbarium, and with¬ 
out danger of violation. His brawn an9 muscle are fading 
traditions, while the fragile, shivering genius of Cowper is 
still a good life on the books of the Critical Insurance 
Office. ** Is it not, then, loftiness of mind that puts one by 
the side of Virgil 9 ” cries poor old at his wits* 

end. Certainly not altogether that. There must be also 
the great Mantuan*8 art; his power, not only of being 
strong in parts, but of making those parts coherent in an 
harmonious whole, and tributary to it. Qjrayi if we may 
believe the commentators, has not an idea, scarcely an 
epithet, that ho can call his own, and yet he is, in the best 
sense, one of the classics of English litora^ro. He had 
exquisite felicity of choice; his dictionary had no vulgar 
word in it, no harsh one, but all culled from the luckiest 
moods of poets, and with a faint but d^ioious aroma of 
association; be had a perfect sense of sound, and one idea 
without which all the poetic outfit ( si pniRerU ja) is of 
little avail,—that of combination TSS™ airaSg^ in 
short, of art^ The poets from whom he, helpi^ himself 
have no more daim to any of his poems as wholes, than the 
various beauties of Greece (if the old stoiy were true) to * 
the Venus of the artist 

- ^Imagination, as we have said, has more virtue to keep a 
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book alive than any othrr single faculty. Burke is rescued 
from the usual doom of orators because his learning, his 
experience, liis sagacity are rimmed with a halo by this 
bewitching light behind the infellcctual eye from the 
highest luvaven of the brain. Sh!ilvc.spcare has irnpreg- 
natod his common sense willi the sbiady glow of it, and 
answers the nncKl of youth and age, of liigh anH^low, 
iminoHal as Unit dateless substauco of the soul he 
wiought in. To have any cliance of lasting, a book 
must satisfy, not incn'ly some tlccting fancy of tlie day, 
but a constant longing and hunger of human nature; 
, and it needs only a superficial study of literature to 
I he convinced that real fame depends father on the sum 
1 of an author’s powers than on any brilliancy of special 
^ parts. There must be wisdom a.s well as wit, sense 
I no less than iinagiimtion, judgment in equal measure with 
* fancy, and the fiery rocket must he bound fast to tho poor 
wooden stick that gives it guidance if it would mount and 
draw all eyes. There are some who think that the brooding 
patience which a great work calls for belonged exclusively 
to an earlier period than ours. Others lay the blame on our 
fashion of periodical publication, which necessitates a sensa¬ 
tion and a crisis in every number, and forces the writer to 
strive for startling ofTocts, instead of that general lowness of 
tone which is the last achievement of the artist. Tho sim¬ 
plicity of antique passion, the homeliness of antique pathos, 
seem not merely to he gone out of fashion, but out of being 
as well. Modern poets app<‘ar rather to their words 

into a fury, than to infuse them with the deliberate heats of 
their matured conception, and strive to replace tho rapture 
of the mind w'ith a fervid intensity of phrase. Our reaction 
from the decorous platitudes of the last century has no doubt 
led us to excuse this, and to bo thankful for something like 
real fire, though of gabble; but £ur prevailing, style of 
criticism, wdiich regards parts rather than wholes, which 

above all, must have 
iU languid nerves pricked with the expected sensation at 
whatever cost, has done all it oonld to confirm us in our evil 
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way. Passages are good wli(‘ii they ](‘ad to something, when 
they are necessary parts of tlie hiiilding, but they are not 
good to dwell in. This taste for the .startling reminds us of 
something which hapj>ened once at tlio burning of a country 
meoting-house. The building stood on a hill, and, apart 
from any other considerations, the fire was as picturesque 
as could bo desired. When all was a black heap, licking 
itself here and there with tongues of tiro, there rushed up a 
farmer, gasping anxiously, “ Ilez the bell fell yit 1 ” An 
ordinary fire was no more to him than that on his hearth¬ 
stone ; even the burning of a meeting-house, in itself a 
vulcanic rarity (so long as he was of another parish), could 
not tickle his out,worii palate; but ho had hoped for 0 
the downcorae of the hell that might recall 
our of conflagration. There was sometliing 
dramatic, no doubt, in this surprise of the brazen sciitinol 
at his post, but the breathless rustic has always seemed to 
us a type of the prevailing delusion in a'sthetics. Alas ! if 
the bell must fall in every stanza or every monthly number, 
how shall an author contrive to btir us at last, unless with 
whole Moscows, crowned with the tifitinn abularv crash of 
tlie Kremlin 1 For ourselves, we tfre glad to feed tliat wo 
are still able to find contentment in the more conversational 
and dome'Ktic tone of our old-fashioned wood fire. No doubt 
a gn at part of our pleasure in reading is unexpectedness, 
wliether in turn of Inought or of phrase; but an emphasis 
o^t of place, an intensity of expression not founded on 
sincerity of moral or intellectual conviction, reminds one of 
the unders co rings in young ladies’ letters, a wonder oven to 
themselves umJerTho colder north-light of matronage. It 
is the part of the critic, however, to keep cool under what¬ 
ever circumstances, and to reckon that the excesses of an 
author will he at first more attractive to the many ftian that 
average power which shall win liitn attention with a new 
generation of men. It is seldom found out by the majority, 
till after a considerable interval, that ho was tho original 
man who contrived to bo simply natural—the hardest Itjsson 
in the school of art, and the latest learned, if, indeed, it be 
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a thing capable o£ acquisition at all. Tho most winsome 
and wayward of brooks draws now and then some lover’s 
foot to its intimate reserve, while tho spirt of a bursting 
water-pipe gathers a gaping crowd forthvmTT. 

Mr. Oarlyle is an author who has now been so long before 
tho world that we may fe<!l toward him something of the 
UDprejudice of posterity. It has long been evident that he 
has no more ideas to bestow upon us, and that no now turn 
of his kale idoscoDo would ijive us anything hut some 
variation of arrangement in tlie brilliant colours of his 
style. It is perliaps possible, then, to arrive at some not 
wliolly inadequate estimate of his place as a writer, and 
especially of the value of the ideas whosa advocate he makes 
himself, with a bitterness and violence that increiwe, as it 
seems to us, in proportion as his inward conviction of their 
truth diminishes. 

The loading characteristics of an author who is in any 
sense original, that is to say, who does not merely reproduce, 
but modifies the influence of tradition, culture, and contem¬ 
porary thought upon himself by some admixture of his own, 
may commonly be tracixi more or loss clearly in his earliest 
works. This is more strictly true, no doubt, of poets, 
because the imagination is a fixed quantity, not to he 
increased by any amount of study and reflection. Skill, 
wisdom, and even wit arc cumulative; but that diviner 
faculty, which is tho spiritual eye, though it may be trained 
and sliarpened, cannot be added to by taking thought. 
This has always been something innate, unaccountable, to 
Ik) laid to a happy conjunction of the stars. Goethe, the 
last of the ffreat poets, accordingly takes pains to tell us 
under what planets he was born } and in him it is curious 
how uniform the imaginative quality is from the beginning 
to tho end of his long literary activity. His early poems 
show maturity, his mature ones a youthful freshness. The 
apple already lies potentially in the blossom, as that may he 
traced also in the ripened fruit. With a mere change of 
emphasis, Goethe might be called an old boy at both ends 
of his career. 
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In the earliest authorship ot Mr. Carlyle we £nd some not 
obscure hints of the future man. Nearly fifty years ago he 
contributed a few literary and critical articles to the Edin¬ 
burgh Encyclopsedia. The outward fashion of them is that 
of the period; but they are distinguished by a certain 
security of judgment remarkable at any time, remarkable 
especially in ono so young. British criticism has been 
always more or less parochial; has never, indeed, quite 
freed itself from sectarian cant, and planted itself honestly 
on the lesthctic point of view. It cannot quite persuade 
itself that truth is of immortal essence, totally independent 
of all assistance from quarterly journals or the British army 
and navy. Carlyl^, in these first essays, already shows the 
inllueucc of iiis master, Goethe, the most widely receptive 
of critics. In a compact notice of Montaigne, there is not 
a word as to his religious scepticism. The character is 
looked at purely from its human and literary sidea As 
illustrating the l>ent of the author’s mind, the following 
passage is most to our purpose: A modern reader will 
not easily cavil at the patient and good-natured, though 
exuberant egotism which brings back to our view Uhe 
form and pressure ’ of a time long past. TheJuibUs and 
humours, the mode of aeting and thinking, which cJuiracter- 
ized a Gascon gentleman in the sixleenih century, caimoi fail 
to amuse an inquirer of ifte nineteenth ; while the fa/iOfal 
delineation of human feelings, in all their strength and 
teeahness, ivill serve as a mirror to every mind capahle of 
self-eommhmtion.^' We find here no uncertain indication of 
that eye for the moral picturesque, and tliat sympathetio 
appreciation of character, which within the next few years 
were to make Carlyle the first in insight of English critics 
and the most vivid of English historians. In all hjs earlier 
writing he never loses sight of his master’s great rule, 
Geuen Mand fest zu halicn. He accordingly gave to English- 
men the first humarily possible likeness of Voltaire, Diderot, 
Mirabeau, and others, w’ho had liitherto been measured by 
the usual British standard of their respect for the geognosy 
of Moses and the historic credibility of the Books of 
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Chronicles. What was the real moaning of this phenome¬ 
non % what the amount of this man’s honest performance in 
the world 1 and in what does he show that family likeness, 
common to all the sons of Adam, which gives us a fair hope 
of being able to comprehend him ‘t These were the questions 
which Carlyle seems to liave set himself honestly to answer 
in the critical writings whicli fill the tirst period of his life 
as a man of letters. In this mood he rescued poor Boswell 
from the unmerited ohlo'juy of an ungrateful generation, 
and taught us to sec something lialf-comically beautiful in 
the poor, weak creature, with his pathetic instinct of 
reverence for what was nobler, wiser, and stronger than 
hini.self. Everything that Mr. Carlyle, wrote during thi.s 
first period thrills wdth the purest appreciation of whatever 
is bravo and beautiful in human nature, with tlie most 
vehement scorn of cowardly compromise with things base; 
and yet, immitigable as his demand for the highest in us 
seems to bo, there is always something reassuring in the 
humorous sympathy with mortal frailty wliich softens 
condemnation and consoles for shortcoming. The remark¬ 
able freature of Mr. Car]yl(‘’s criticism (see, for example, 
his analysis and exposition of CocfJie’s “Helena”) is the 
sleuth-hound instinct with winch lie presses on to the master 
of his theme—in^ver tiiniod aside by a false scent, regardless 
of the outward beauty of form, sometimes almost con¬ 
temptuous of it, ill his hunger after the intellectual nourish- 
mont which it may hide. The delicate skeleton of 
admirably articulated and related parts which underlies 
and sustains every true work of art, and keeps it from 
sinking on itself a shapeless heap, ho would crush remorse¬ 
lessly to come at the marrow of meaning. With him the 
ideal sense is secondary to the ethical and mot^hysical, 
and he has but a faint conception of their possible unity. 

By degrees the humorous element in his nature gains 
ground, till it overinastors all the rest. Becoming ^.^vays 
more boisterous and obtrusive, it ends at last, as such 
humour must, in cynicism. In “ Sartor Rosartus ” it is 
still kindly, still infused with sentiment; and the book, 
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with its mixture of indignation and farce, strikes one as 
might the prophecies of Jeremiah, if the marginal commonis 
of the Rev. Mr. Sterne in his wildest mood had by some 
accident been incorporated with Iho text. In “Sartor” 
the marked influence of Jean Paul is undeniable, both in 
matter and manner. It is curious for one who studies the 
action and reaction of national literatures on each other, to 
see the humour of Swift and Sterne and Fielding, after 
filtering through Richter, reappear in Carlyle with a tinge 
of Germanism that makes it novel, alien, or oven displeas¬ 
ing, as the case may be, to iho English mind. Unhappily 
the bit of jtiother from Swift’s vinegar-barrel lias had 
strength enough tq sour all the rest. I’he wlninsicality of 
“ Tristram Shandy,” which, even in the original, has too 
often the eflect of forethought, becomes a deliberate artifice 
in Richter, and at last a mere mannerism in Carlyle. 

Mr. Carlyle in his critical essays had the advantage of a 
well-defined theme, and of limits both in the subject and in 
the space allowed for its treatment, which kept his natural 
extravagance within bounds, and compelled some sort of 
disci-etion and compactness. The great merit of those essays 
lay in a criticism based on wide and various study, which, 
cureless of tradition, applied its standard to the real anti not 
the contemporary worth of the literary or other performance 
to be judged, and in an unerring eye for that fleeting expres¬ 
sion of the moral features of character, a piTceplion of 
which alone makes the drawing of a coherent likeness 
possible. Their defect was a tendency, gaining stnuigth 
with years, to confound the moral with the aesthetic 
standard, and to make the value of an author’s work 
dependent on the g^meral force of his nature rather than on 
his special fitnes^i, for a given task. In pro[)ortion as his 
humour gradually**overbalanced the other qualities of his 
mind, his taste for the eccentric, amorphous, and violent in 
men l-icame excessive, disturbing more and more his per¬ 
ception of the more commonplace attributes which give 
consistency to portraiture. Ilia “ French Revolution ” is a 
series of lurid pictures, unmatched for vehement power, in 
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which the figures of such sons of earth as Mirabeau asd 
Danton loom gigantic and terrible as in the glare of an 
eruption, their shadows swaying far and wide, grotesquely 
awful. But all is painted by eruption-fiashes in violent 
light and shade. There are no half-tints, no gradations, 
and we find it impossible to account for the continu¬ 
ance in power of less Titanic actors in the tragedy like 
Robespierre, on any theory, whether of human nature or of 
individual character, supplied by Mr. Carlyle. Of bis suc¬ 
cess, however, in accomplishing what he aimed at, which 
was to haunt the mind with memories of a horrible 
political nightmare, there can be no doubt. 

Goethe says, apparently thinking ,of Richter, “the 
worthy Germans have persuaded themselves that the 
essence of true humour is fornilossness.” Heine had not 
yet shown that a German might combine the most airy 
humour with a sense of form as delicate as Goethe’s own, 
and that there was no need to borrow the bow of 
Piuloctetos for all kinds of game. Mr, Carlyle’s own 
tendency was toward the lawless, and the attraction of 
Jean Paul made it an overmastering one. Goethe, we 
think, might liave gone farther, and afiirmed that nothing 
but the highest artistic sense can prevent humour from 
dogenej-ating into the grotesque, and thence downwards to 
utter anarchy. Rabelais is a striking example of it. The 
moral purpose of his book cannot give it that unity which 
the ins&ot and forethought of art only can bring forth. 
Perhaps we owe tho masterpiece of humorous literature to 
tho fact that Cervantes had been trained to autliorship in a 
school where form predominated over substance, and the 
most convincing proof of the supremacy of art at the 
highest period of Greek literature is to be found in 
Aristopbuiios. Mr. Carlyle has no artistic sense of form or 
rhythm, scarcely of proportion. Accordingly he looks on 
verse with contempt as something barbarous—a savage 
oruamont which a higher refinement will abolish, as it has 
taUooiag and nose-rings. With a oonceptive imagination 
vigorous beyond any in his generation, with a mastmT^ of 
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language equalled only by the greatest poets, he wants 
altogether the plastic imagination, Uie shaping faculty, 
which would have made him a poet in the highest sense. 
He is a preacher and a prophet—anything you will—bub 
an artist he is not, and never can be. It is always the 
knots and gnarls of the oak that he admires, never tlio 
perfect and balanced tree. 

It is certainly more agreeable to be grateful for what 
we owe an author, than to blame him for what ho cannot 
give us. But it is sometimes the business of a cntlc to trace 
faults of style and of thought to their root in character and 
temperament—to show their necessary relation to, and 
dependence on, other—and to find some more trust¬ 

worthy explanation than mere wantonness of will for the 
moral obliquities of a man so largely moulded and gifted as 
Mr. Carlyle. So long as he was merely an exhorter or 
dehortor, we vrere thankful for such eloquence, such 
humour, such vivid or grotesque images, and such 
splendour of illustration as only he could give; but when 
ho assumes to be a teacher of moral and political philosophy, 
when he himself takes to compounding the social panaceas 
ho has made us laugh at so often, and advertises none as 
genuine but his own, wc begin to inquire into his qualifica¬ 
tions and his defects, and to ask ourselves whether iiis 
patent pill difiers from others except in the larger amount 
of aloes, or has any better recommendation ,.^an the 
superior advertising powers of a mountebank w genius. 
Comparative criticism teaches us that moral and eesthotic 
defects are more nearly related than is commonly supposed. 
Had Mr. Carlyle been fitted out completely by nature as an 
artist, he would have had an ideal in his wora which would 
have lifted his mind away from the muddier part of him, 
and trained him to the habit of seeking ana seeing the 
harmony rather than the discord and contradiction of 
things. His innate love of the picturesque (which is only 
another form of the sentimentalism he so scofTs at, perhaps 
M feeling it a weakness in himself) once turned in the 
dlrectfon of character, and finding its chief satisfaction 
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thpnj, led him to look for that ideal of human nature in 
individual men which is hut fragmentarily represented in 
the entire race, and is rather divined from the aspiration, 
for ever disenchanted to bo for over renewed, of the 
immortal part in us, than found in any example of actual 
achievement. A wiser temper would have found something 
more consoling than disheartening in the continual failure 
of men eminently endowed to reach the standard of this 
spiritual requirement, would perhaps have found in it an 
inspiring hint that it is mankind, and not special men, ifiat 
are to \w shaped at last into the image of God, and that the 
endless life of the generations may hope to come nearer that 
goal of w'hich the short-breathed threescore years and ten 
full too unhappily short. 

But Mr. Carlylo has invented the Hero-cure, and all who 
recommend any other method, or see any hope of healing 
el-sewhere, are either quacks and charlatans or their victims. 
His lively imagination conjures up the inmgo of an impos¬ 
sible he, us contradictorily endowed as the chief personage 
in a mod(!rn sentimental novel, and who, at all liazards, 
must not load mankind like a .sh(?phcrd, but bark, bite, and 
otherwise worry Ukmii toward the fold like a truculent 
sheep dog. If Mr. Carlylo would only now and then 
recollect that men are men, and not sliot'p—nay, that the 
farther they are from being sucli, the more well grounded 
our hope of one day making something better of them ! It 
is indeed strange that one who values Will so highly in the^ 
greatest, should be blind to its infinite w'orth in the least of 
men ; nay, tliat ho should so often seem to confound it with 
its irritablo and purposeless counterfeit, Wiifulness. The 
natural impatience of an imaginative temperament, which 
conceives so vividly the beauty and desirableness of a 
nobler manhood and a diviner political order, makes him 
frot at the slow moral processes by which tlie All-Wise 
brings about his ends and turns the very foolishness of men 
to his praise and glory. Mr. Carlyle is for calling down 
lire from Heaven whenever he cannot readily lay his hand 
on the match-box. No doubt it is somewhat provoking 
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tit at it should be so easy to build castles in the air, aucl so 
hard to lind tenants for them. It is a singular intellectual 
phenomenon to see a man, wlio earlier in life so thcn’oujL^hly 
appreciated the innate v’eakness and futilii tendency of the. 
“ storm and thrust'' pei iod of German literature, constantly 
assimilatin'', as ho grows older, inoro and more nearly to its 
principles and practice. It is no longer the sagacious and 
inodorato Goethe who is his type of what is highest in 
human nature, but far rather some, Gi)tz of the Iron Hand, 
some assertor of the divine le<dtimacv of Fanstrn-ht. It is 

iJ* 

odd to conceive the fatt? of i\Tr. Carlyle unrler tlio sway of 
any of his heroes—how Cromwell would have scorned him 
as a babbler more long-winded than Prynne, but less clear 
and practical—how Fric'drich would have scotled at his 
tirades as duviuirs ZcAig not to bo compared with the 
romances of Crebillon fih^ or possibly have clapped him in 
a inarcliing regiment as a fit subject for the cane of the 
sergeant. Perhaps somethi»»gof Mr. Carlyle’s irritability is 
to bo laid to the account of his early school mastership at 
Ecclefcchan. This great booby Woidd is such a dull boy, 
and will not learn the lesson we have taken such pains in 
expounding for the fiftieth time. Well, then, if eloquence, 
if example, if the awful warning of oth(*r little hoys who 
neglected their accidence and came to the gallows, if none of 
these avail, the birch at least is left, and we will try that. 
The dominie spirit has become cv(‘ry year more obtrusive 
and intolerant in Mr. Carlyle’s writing, and the rod, instead 
of being kept in its place as a resource for de.spcrato cases, 
has become the alpha and omega of all successful training, 
the one divinely-appointed means of human enlightenment 
and progress—in short, the final hope of that absurd animal 
who fancies himself a little lower that tlic angels.’ Have 
we feebly taken it for granted that the distinction of man 
was reason? Never was there a more fatal misconception. 
It is in the gift of unreason that we are uncnviably dis¬ 
tinguished from the brutes, whose nobler privilege of 
instinct saves them from our blunders and our crimes. 

But since Mr, Carlyle ,has become possessed with the 
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hallucmation that he is head-master of this huge boys’ 
school which wo call the world, his pedagogic birch has 
grown to the taller proportions and more ominous aspect of 
a gallows, ilia article on Dr. Fraiicia was a panegyric of 
the halter, iu which the gratitude of mankind is invoked 
for the self-appointed dictator who had discovered in 
Paraguay a tree more boneiicont than that which produced 
the Jesuit’s bark. Mr. Carlyle seems to be in the condition 
of a man who uses stimulants, and must increase his dose 
from day to day as the senses become dulled under the 
spur. Ho began by admiring strength of character and 
purpose, and the manly self-denial which makes a humble 
fortune great by steadfast loyalty to duty. He has gone 
on till mere strength has become such washy weakness that 
iliere is no longer any titillation in it; and nothing short 
of downright violence will rouse his nerves now to the 
needed excitement. At first ho made out very well with 
remarkable men; then, lessoning the water and increasing 
the spirit, he took to Heroes \ and now he must have 
downright irihumanity, or the draught has no savour; so 
ho gets on at last to Kings, types of remorseless Force, 
who maintain tho political views of Berserkers by the legal 
principles of Lynch. Constitutional monarchy is a failure, 
representative government is a gabble, democracy a birth of 
Lho bottomless pit; there is no hope for mankind except in 
getting themselves under a good driver who shall not spare 
the lash. And yet, unhappily for us, these drivers are 
providential births not to bo contrived by any cunning of 
ours, and Friedrich II. is hitherto the last of them. Mean¬ 
while the world’s wheels have got fairly stalled in mire and 
other matter of every vilest consistency and disgustful 
smell. What are we to do 1 Mr. Carlyle will not let us 
moke a lover with a rail from the next fence, or call in the 
neighbours. That would be too commonplace and cowardly, 
too anarchical. No; ho would have us sit down beside 
him in the slough, and shout lustily for Hercules. If that 
indispensable denigod will not or cannot come, we can find 
a useful and instructive solace^ daring the intervals of 
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shouting, in a. hearty ahuso of human nature which, at the 
long last, is always to blame. 

Since ^‘Sartor Rosartus” Mr, Carlylo has done little but 
repeat himself with increasing emphasis and heightened 
ahrillnesB. Warning has steadily hoaten toward denuncia¬ 
tion, and remonstrance soured toward scolding. The image 
of the Tartar prayer-mill, which ho borrowed from Richter 
and turned to such humorous purpose, might be applied to 
himself. The same phrase comes round and round, only 
the machine, being a little crankier, rattles more, and the 
performer is called on for a more visible exertion. If there 
be not something very like cant in Mr. Carlyle's later 
writings, then caul is not the repetition of a creed after it 
has become a phrase by the cooling of that white-hot con¬ 
viction which once made it both the light and warmth of 
the soul. We do not mean intentional and deliberate 
cant, but neither is that which Mr. Carlylo denounces 
so energetically in his fellow-men of that conscious 
kind. We do not mean to blame him for it, but 
mention it rather as an interesting phenomenon of human 
nature. The stock of ideas which niankind has to work 
with is very limited, like the alphabet, and can at best have 
an air of freshness given it by new arrangements and com¬ 
binations, or by application to new times and circumstances. 
Montaigne is but Ecclesiastes writing in the sixteenth 
century, Voltaire but Lucian in the eighteenth. Yet both 
are original, and so certainly is Mr. Carlyle, whose borrow¬ 
ing is mainly from his own former works. Rut ho docs 
this so often and so openly that we may at least bo sure 
that he ceased growing a number of years ago, and is a 
remarkable oxam])le of arrested development 

The cynicism, however, which has now become the pre¬ 
vailing temper of his mind, has gone on expanding with 
unhappy \dgour. In Mr. Carlylo it is not, certainly, as in 
Swift, the result of personal disappointment, and of the 
fatal eye of an accomplice for the mean qualities by which 
power could be attained that it might be '.ised for purposes 
as mean. It seems rather the natural corruption of his 
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exuberant humour. Humour in its first analysis is a por- 
coption of the incongruous, and, in its highest development, 
of the incongruity between tho actual .and the ideal in men 
and life. With so keen a stMiso of tlio ludicrous contrast 
between what men might be, nay, wish to be, utuI what 
they are, and with a vehement nature that demands the 
instant realisation of his vision of a w'orld aUog(‘ther 
heroic, it is no wondcT that Mr. Carlyle, always hoping for 
a thing and always disappointed, should become bitter. 
Perhaps if he expected less ho would find more. Saul 
seeking his father’s asses found himself turned suddenly 
into a king; but Mr. Carlyle, on the look-out for a king, 
always seems to find the other sort of»animal. Ho sees 
nothing on any side of him but a procession of the Lord of 
IVIi.srulo—in gloomier niornonts, a Dance of Death, where 
<'verything is either a parody of whatever is noble, or an 
aimless jig that stumbles at last into the annihilation of the 
grave, and so passes from one nothing to another. Is a 
world, then, which buys and reads Mr, Carlyle’s works 
distinguished only for its “fair, large ears'!” If he who 
lias read and remembered so much would only now and 
then call to mind the old proverb, JVec detis, ncc sed 

homo/ If ho would only recollect that, from the days of 
tho first grandfather, everybody has remembered a golden 
age behind him 1 

Tho very qualities, it seems to us, which came so near 
making a great poet of Mr. Carlyle, disqualify him for the 
ollice of historian. The poet's concern is with the appear¬ 
ances of things, with their harmony in that whole which 
the imagination demands for its satisfaction, and their 
truth to that ideal nature which is the proper object of 
poetry. History, unfortunately, is very far from being 
ideal, still farther from an exclusive interest in those heroic 
or typical figures which answ'cr all the wants of tho epic 
and the drama and fill their utmost artistic limits. Mr. 
Carlyle has an unequalled power and vividness in painting 
detached scenes, in bringing out in their full relief the 
oddities or peculiarities of character; but he has a far 
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feebler sense of those gradual changes of opinion, that 
strange commnmcation of sympathy from mind to mind, 
that subtile influence of very subordinate actors in giving a 
direction to jwlicy or action, wliich we are wont sonmwliat 
vaguely to call the progress of events. His schetne of 
history is purely an epical one, where only leading figures 
appear by name and are in any strict sense operative. He 
has no conception of the people os anything else than an 
element of mere brute force in political problems, and 
would snifT scornfully at that unpicturesque common-sense 
of the many, which comes slowly to its conclusions, no 
doubt, but compels obedience even from rulers the most 
despotic when ondf^ its mind is made up. His history of 
Frederick is, of course, a Fritziad; but next to his hero, 
the cane of the drill sergeant and iron ramrods appear to be 
the conditions which to his mind satisfactorily account for 
the result of the Seven Years War. It is our opinion, 
which subsequent events seem to justify, that, had there 
not been in the Prussian people a strong instinct of nation- 
ality, Protestant nationality too, and an intimate conviction 
of its advantages, the war might have ended quite other¬ 
wise. Frederick II. left the machine of war which he 
received from his father even more perfect than ho found 
it, yet within a few years of his death it went to pieces 
before the shock of French armies animated by an idea. 
Again a few years, and the Prussian soldiery, inspired once 
more by the old national fervour, were victorious. Were 
it not for the purely picturesque bias of Wr. Carlyle’s 
genius, for the necessity which his epical treatment lays 
upon him of always having a protagonist, we should be 
astonished that an idealist like him should have so little 
faith in ideas and so much in matter. * 

Mr. Carlyles manner is not so well suited to tha 
historian as to the essayist. He is always great in single 
figures and striking episodes, but there is neither gradation 
nor continuity. He has extraordintfry paiiti. and erm- 
scientiousness in the gathering and silt^'j g of his jiate- 
rial, but is scornful of commonplace and characters, 
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impatient of whatever will not serve for one of his clever 
sketches, or group well in a more elaborfite figure-pieca 
He sees history, as it were, by flashes of lightning. A 
single scene, whether a landscape or an interior, a single 
figure or a wild mob of men, whatever may be snatched 
by the eye in that instant of intense illumination, is 
minutely photographed upon the memory. Every tree and 
stone, almost every blade of grass; every article of furniture 
in a room ; the attitude or expression, nay, the very buttons 
and shoe-ties of a principal figure; the gestures of moment¬ 
ary passion in a wild throng,—everything leaps into vision 
under that sudden glare with a painful distinctness that 
leaves the retina quivering The intervals are absolute 
darkness. Mr. Carlyle makes us acquainted with the 
isolated spot where we happen to be when the flash comes, 
as if by actual eyesight, but there is no possibility of a 
"comprehensive view. No other writer compares with him 
tor vividness. He is himself a witness, and makes us 
witnesses of whatever he deocribes. This is genius beyond 
a question, and of a very rare quality, but it is not history. 
He has not the cold-blooded impartiality of the historian ; 
and while he entertains us, moves us to tears or laughter^ 
makes us the unconscious captives of his cver-changeful 
mood, we find that he has taught us comparatively little. 
His imagination is so powerful that it makes him the con¬ 
temporary of his characters, and thus his history seems to 
be tlie memoirs of a eynioa) humorist, with hearty likes 
and dislikes, with something of acridity in his partialities 
whether for or against inore. keenly sensitive to the 
grotesque than the aiuiply ;nkttt]:al, and who enters in his 
diary, even of what coin^ ^fithtn the range of his own 
observation, only so mjich as amuses his fancy, is congenial 
with his humour, or f^ds ^is prejudice. Mr. Carlyle’s 
method is accordingly altogether pictorial, his hasty temper 
making narrative wearisome to him. In his Friedrich, for 
example, wo get very little notion of the civil administra¬ 
tion of jPrussia; ,ana whtn he eome% in the last volume, to 
his hero’e^ealings with civil reforms, he confesses candidly 
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that it would tire him too much to tell us about it, even if 
he knew anything at all satisfactory himself. 

Mr. Carlyle's historical compositions are wonderful prose 
poems, full of picture, incident, humour, and character, 
where we grow familiar with his conception of certain 
leading personages, and even of subordinate onei^ if they 
are necessary to the scene, so^ that they come out living 
upon the stage from the drcai7 limbo of names; but this is 
no more history than the historical plays of Shakespeare, 
There is nothing in imaginative hterature superior in its 
own way to the episode of Voltaire in the Fritxiad. It is 
delicious in humour, masterly in minute characterisation. 
We feel as if thd principal victim (for we cannot help 
feeling all the while that ho is so) of this mischievous 
genius had been put upon the theatre before us by some 
perfect mimic like Foote, who had studied his habitual 
gait, gestures, tones, turn of thought, costume, trick of 
featun^ and renclerod them with the slight dash of caricature 
needful to make the whole composition tell. It is in such 
»^things that Mr. Oarlyle is beyond all rivalry, and that we 
must go back to Shake8^>earo for a comparison. But the 
mastery of Shakespeai'O is shown perhaps more strikingly 
in his treatment of the ordinary than of the exceptional. 
Hia is the gracious equality of Nature herself. Mr. Carlyle's 
gift is rather in the representation than in the evolution of 
character} and it is a necessity of his art, therefore, to 
exaggerate slightly hia heroic, and to caricature in like 
manner his comic parts. His appreciation is less psycho¬ 
logical than physical and external Grimm relates that 
Qarriok, riding once with Fr^ville, proposed to him 
that they should counterfeit druUkenness. Tl^ey rode 
through Passy accordingly, deceiv|i|g all who saw them. 
When beyond the town Pr^ville asked how he had suc¬ 
ceeded. “Excellently,” said 0 «ftick> **as to your body; 
but your legs were not tipsy,” Oarlyle would be as 
exact in observation of natuip as the great actor, and 
would mam os see a drunken iuaa as w^l; but we doubt 
whether he could have conceived that unmatchable scene 
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in Antony and Cloopatra, where the tipsines‘» of Ijepidus 
pervades the whole motapliysical no loss than the physical 
part of the triumvir. If his sympathi(*s bore any propor¬ 
tion to his instinct for catching tlioso traits w'hich arc 
the expression of character, but not character itself, wn 
might have had a great historian in him instead of a 
history-painter. But that which is a main element in 
Mr. Carlyle’s talent, and does perhaps more than any¬ 
thing else to make it eilcctive, is a defect of his nature. 
The cynicism which renders him so entertaining precludes 
him from any just conception of men and their motives, 
and from any sane estimate of the relative importance 
of the events which concern them. • We remember a 
picture of Hamon’s, where before a Punch’s theatre 
are gathered the wisest of mankind in rapt attention. 
Socrales sits on a front bench, absorbed in the spectacle, 
and in the corner stands Dante making entries in his note¬ 
book. Mr. Carlyle as an historian leaves us in somewhat 
such a mood. The world is a puppet-show, and when we 
have watched the play out, we depart with a half-comic con¬ 
sciousness of the futility of all human enterprise, and the 
ludicrousness of all man’s action and passion on the stage 
of the world. Simple, kindly, blundering Oliver Goldsmith 
w’as after all wiser, and his Vicar, ideal as Ifector and not 
loss immortal, is a demonstration of the perennial beauty and 
heroism of the homeliest human nature. The cynical view 
is congenial to certain moods, and is so little inconsistent 
with original nobleness of mind, that it is not seldom the 
acetous fermentation of it; but it is the view of the satirist, 
not of the historiaTi, and takes in but a narrow arc in the 
circumforonco of truth. Cynicism in itself is essentially dis¬ 
agreeable. It is the intellectual analogue of the truffle; and 
though it may bo very well in giving a relish to thought for 
certain palates, it cannot supply the substance of it. Mr. 
Carlyle’s cynicism is not that polished weariness of the out¬ 
sides of life which we find in Kcclesiastes. It goes much 
deeper than that, to tlio satisfactions, not of the l^dy or the 
intellect, but of the very soul itself. It vaunts itself; it is 
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noisy and aggressive. What the wise master puts into the 
mouth of desperate ambition, thwarted of the fruit of its 
crime, as the fitting expression of passionate sophistry, seems 
to have become an article of his creed. With him 

Life M a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 

He goes about with his Diogenes dark-lantern, professing to 
seek a man, but inwardly resolved to find a monkey, lie 
loves to flash it suddenly on poor human nature in some 
ridiculous or degrading posture. He admires still, or keeps 
aflirming that he admires, the doughty, silent, hard-working 
men who, like Croinwoll, go honestly about their business ; 
but when wo come to his later examples, we find that it is 
not loyalty to duty or to an inward ideal of higli-mindodnoss 
that he finds admirable in them, but a blind unquestioning 
vassalage to whomsoever it has pleased him to set up for a 
hero. Ho would fain replace the old-foudali.sm with a 
spiritual counterpart, in which there shall bo an obligation 
to soul-service. Ho who once popularised the word flunkey 
by ringing the vehement changes of his scorn upon it, is at 
last forced to conceive an ideal flunkoyism to squire the 
hectoring Don Delianises of his fancy about the world. Fail¬ 
ing this, his latest theory of Divine government seems to bo 
the cudgel. *Poels have sung all manner of vegctidjlo loves: 
Petrarch has celebrated the laurel, Chaucer the daisy, and 
Wordsworth the gallows-tree ; it remained for the ox-peda¬ 
gogue of Dcclefechan to become the volunteer laureate of 
the rod, and to imagine a world created and directed by a 
divine Dr. Busby. We cannot help thinking that Mr. Carlyle 
might have learned something to his advantage by living a 
few years in the democracy w’hich he scoffs at as'heartily 
a jn^ori as if it were the demagogism which Aristophanes 
derided from experience. The Hero, as Mr. Carlyle under¬ 
stands him, was a makeshift of the past; and the ideal of 
manhood is to be found hereafter in free communities, where 
the state shall at length sum up and exemplify in itself 
all those qualities which poets were forced to imagine 
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and typify beoanse they could not find them in the actual 
world. 

In the earlier part of hift literaiy career, Mr. Carlyle 
was the denouncer of sbam^ the preacher up of aincerity, 
manliness, and of a living faith, instead of a droning xituiid. 
He had intense convictions, and he made disciples. With a 
compass of diction unequalled by any other public performer 
of the time, ranging as it did from the unbooked freshness of 
the Scottish peasant to the most far-sought phrase of literary 
curiosity, with humour, pathos, and eloquence at will, it was 
no wonder that he found eager listeners in a world longing 
for a sensation, and forced to put up with the West-End 
gospel of Pelham.If not a profound thinker, he had what 
was next best—he felt profoundly, and his cry came out of 
the depths. The stern Calvinism of his early training was 
rekindled by his imagination to the old fervour of Wishart 
and Brown, and became a new phenomenon as he reproduced 
it subtilised by German transcendentalism and German cul* 
ture. Imagination, if it lays hold of a Scotsman, possesses 
him in the old demoniac sense of the word, and that hard 
logical nature, if the Hebrew hre once gets fair headway in it, 
burns unquenchable as an anthracite coal-mine. But to 
utilise these sacred heats, to employ them, as a literary man 
is always tempted, to keep the domestic pot a-boiling—is such 
a thing possible 1 Only too possible, we fear; and Mr. 
Carlyle is an example of it. li the languid public long for 
a sensation, the excitement of making one ^comes also a 
necessity of the successful author, as the intellectual nerves 
grow duller and the old itiB]^ration that came unbidden to 
the bare garret grows shier and shier of the comfortable 
parlour. As he himself said thirty years ago of ^ward 
Irving, ** Unconsciously, for most part in deep uncon- 
soiousnessy there was now the impossibility to live neglected 
-—to walk on the quiet paths where alone it is well with u& 
Singularity must hmiceforth succeed singularity. O foulest 
Ciroean draught, thou poison of Popular Applause i madness 
is in thee and death; thy end is jBedlam and the grave.” 
Mr. Garl^ won his firot suooesaes as a kind of preacher in 
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print Hia fervour, hia oddity of manner, hia pugnacious 
paradox, drew the crowd; tlie truth, or, at any rat^ the 
faith that underlay them all, brought also the $tter audience, 
though fewer. But the curse was upon bimy he must 
attract, he must astonish. Thenceforth he hae done nothing 
but revamp hia telling things; but the oddity haa become 
always odder, the paradoxes more paradoxic^ Ko very 
large share of truth falls to the apprehension of any one 
man; let him keep it saored, and beware of repeating it till 
it turn to falsehoc^ on his lips by becoming ritu^ Truth 
always has a bewitching savour of newness in it, and 
novelty at the first taste recalls that original sweetness to 
the tongue; but alas for him who would make the one a 
substitute for the other! We seem to miss of iate in Mr. 
Oarlyle the old sincerity. He has become the purely 
literary man, less concerned about what he says than 
about how he shall say it to best advantage. The muse 
should be the companion, not the guide, says he whom Mr. 
Oarlyle has pronounced **the wisest of this generation.*^ 
What would be a virtue in the poet is a vice of the most 
fatal kind in the teacher, and, alas that we should say it I 
the very Draco of shams, whose code contained no penalty 
milder than capital for the most harmle^ of them, has 
become at last something very like a sham himself. Mr. 
Carlyle continues to be a voice crying in the wilderness, 
but no longer a voice with any earnest conviction behind it. 
Hearing him rebuke us for being humbugs and impostors^ 
we are inclined to answer, with the ambeusador of Philip 
II., when his master reproached him with forgetting 
substance in ceremony, **Your Majesty forgets that you 
are only a ceremony yourself.” And Mr. Carlyle’s teaching, 
moreover^if teaching we may call it-^belongs to what the 
great German, whose disciple he is, condemned as the 
literature of despair.” An apostle to the Gentiles might 
hope for some fruit of his preaching; but of what avail an 
apostle who shouts his message down the mouth of the pit 
to poor lost souls, whom ho can positively assure only that 
it is impossible to get outt Mr. Oarlyle lights up the 
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lanterns of his Pharos after the ship is already rolling 
between the tongue of the sea and the grinders of the reef. 
It is very brilliant, and its revolving flashes touch the 
crests of the breakers with an awful picturosqueness; but 
in so desperate a state of things, even Dr. Syntax might be 
pardoued for being forgetful of the picturesque. The 
Toryism of Scott sprang from love of the past j that of 
Carlyle is far nmre dangerously infectious, for it is logically 
deduced from a deep disdain of human nature. 

Browning has drawn a beautiful picture of an old king 
sitting at the gate of his palace to judge his people in the 
calm sunshine of that past which never existed outside 
a poet’s brain. It is the sweetest of waking dreams, this of 
absolute power and perfect wisdom in one supreme ruler; 
but it is ns pure a creation of human want and weakness, as 
clear a witness of mortal limitation and incompleteness, as 
the shoes of swiftness, the cloak of darkness, the purse of 
Fortunatus, and the fXixir vitm. It is the natural refuge of 
imaginative temperaments impatient of our blunders and 
shortcomings, and, given a complete man, all would submit 
to the divine right of his despotism. But alas! to every 
the most fortunate human birth hobbles up that malign 
fairy who lias been forgotten with her fatal gift of 
imperfection! Bo far as our experience has gone, it has 
been the very opposite of Mr. Carlyle’s. Instead of finding 
men disloyal to their natural leader, nothing has ever 
seemed to us so touching as the gladness with which they 
follow him, when they are sure they have found him 
at last. But a natural leader of the ideal type is not to 
be looked for nisi dvjntua vindice nodus. The Divine 
Forethought had been cruel in furnishing one for every 
petty occasion, and thus thwarting in all inferior men that 
priceless gift of reason, to develop which, and to make it 
one with free-will, is Uie highest use of our experience on 
earth. Mr. Carlyle was hard bestead and very far gone 
in his idolatry of mere plucky when he was driven to choose 
Friedrich as a hero. A poQt»-^-<axid Mr* Carlyle is nothing 
else—is unwise who yokes Pegasus to a prosaic theme 
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which no force of wing can lift from the dull earth* 
Charlemagne would have been a w'isor choice, far enough in 
the past for ideal treatment, more manifestly tho Siegfried 
of Anarchy, and in his rude way the rcfounder of that 
empire which is the ideal of despotism in the Western 
world. 

Friedrich was doubtless a remarkable man, but surely 
very far below any lofty standard of heroic greatness. Ho 
was the last of the European kings who could look upon 
his kingdom as a private patrimony; and it was this estate 
of his, this piece of property, which he so obstinately and 
successfully defended. He had no idea of country as it 
was understood by an ancient Greek or Roman, as it is 
understood by a modern hlnglishman or American; and 
there is something almost pitiful in seeing a man of genius 
like Mr. Carlyle fighting painfully over again those battles 
of the last century which settled nothing but the continu¬ 
ance of the Prussian monarchy, while he saw only the 
“ burning of a dirty chimney ” in the war which a great 
people was waging under his very eyes for the idea of 
nationality and orderly magistrature, and which fixed, 
let ns hope for ever, a boundary-line on the map of 
history and man’s advancement toward self-conscious and 
responsible freedom. The true historical genius, to our 
thinking, is that which can see the nobler meaning of 
events that are near him, as tho true poet is ho who 
detects the divine in* the casual; and we somewhat 
suspect the depth of his insight into the past who cannot 
recognise the godlike of to day under that disguise in which 
it always visits us. Shall we hint to Mr. Carlyle that a man 
may look on an heroic age, as well as an heroic master, 
with the eyes of a valet, aa misappreciativo certainly, 
though not so ignoble ? 

What Goethe says of a groat poet, that ho must be a 
citizen of his age as well as 6f his country, may be said 
inversely of a great king. He should be a citizen of his 
country os well as bis ago. Friedrich was certainly the 
latter in its fullest sense; whether he was, or could have 
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been, the former, in any sense, may be donbted. The man 
who spoke and wrote French in preference to his mother- 
tongue, who, dying when Goethe was already drawing 
toward his fortieth year, Schiller toward his thirtieth, and 
Lessing had been already five years in his grave, could yet 
Bee nothing but barbarism in German literature, had little 
of the old Teutonic hbre in his nature. The man who pro¬ 
nounced the Nibelungen Lied not worth a pinch of priming, 
had little conception of the power of heroic traditions in 
making heroic men, and especially in strengthening that 
instinct made up of bo many indistinguishable associations 
which we call love of country. Charlemagne, when he 
caused the old songs of his people to be gathered and 
written down, showed a truer sense of the sources of 
national feeling and a deeper political insight. This want 
of sympathy points to the somewhat j^arrow limits of 
Friedrich’s nature In spite of Mr. Carlyle’s adroit state¬ 
ment of the case—and the whole book has an air of being 
the plea of a masterly advocate in mitigation of sentence-— 
we feel that his hero was essentially hard, narrow, and 
selfish. His popularity will go for little with any one who 
has studied the trifling and often fabulous elements that 
make up that singular compound. A bluntness of speech, 
a shabby uniform, a frugal camp equipage, a timely 
familiarity, iiiny make a man the favourite of an army 
or a nation—al)ov6 all, if he have the knack of success. 
Moreover, popularity is much more easily won from above 
downward, and is bought at a better bargain by kings and 
generals than by other men. We doubt if Fri^rich would 
have been liked as a private person, or even as an unsuo* 
oessful king. He apparently attached very few people to 
himself fewer even than his brutal old Squire Western of a 
father. His sister Wilhelmina is perhaps an exception. 
We say perhaps, for we do not know how much the 
heroic part ho was called on to play had to do with the 
matter, and whether sisterly pride did not pass even 
with herself for sistetly ade^lon. Moreover she was 
far from ^him; and Mi*. Carlyle waves aside^ in his 
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generous fashion, some rather keen comments of hers on 
her brother's character when she yisited Berlin after he 
had become king. Indeed, he is apt to deal rather con- 
temptaously with all adverse criticism of his hero. We 
sympathise with his impnlse in this respect, a|^!«mng 
heartily as we do in Ohaucer’s soom of those who 
demen to the baser end ^ in snch matters. But we are not 
quite sure if this be a safe method with the historian. He 
must doubtless be the friend of his hero if he would under* 
stand him, but he must be mcure the friend of truth if he 
would understand history. Mr. Carlyle’s passion for truth 
is intense, as befits his temper, but it is that of a lover for 
his mistress* He Would have her all to himself, and has a 
lover’s conviction that no one is able, or even fit, to 
appreciate her but himself. He does well to deBpi.se the 
tittle-tattle of vulgar minds, but surely should not ignore 
all testimony on the other side. For ourselves, we think it 
not unimportant that Goethe’s frieiid Kncbel, a man not 
incapable of admiration, and who had served a dozen years 
or so as an officer of Friedrich’s guard, should have bluntly 
called him ** the tyrant.” 

Mr. Carlyle’s history traces the family of his hero down 
from its beginnings in the picturesque ohiiuro-souro of the 
Middle Agca It was an able, and, above all, a canny 
house, a Bootch version of the word abht which implies 
thrift and an eye to the main chance, the said main chance 
or chief end of man being altogether of this world. Fried¬ 
rich, inheriting this family faculty in full measure, was 
driven, partly % ambition, partly by necessity, to apply it 
to war. He did so, witli the success to be expected where 
a man of many expedients lias the good luck to be apposed 
by men with few. He adds another to the many proofs 
that it is possible to be a great general without a spark of 
that divine fire which we call genius, and that good fortune 
in war results from the same pmmpt talent and unbending 
temper which lead to the same result in the peaceful pro¬ 
fessions. Friedrich had certainly more of the temperament 
of genius than Marlborough or Wellington; but mot to go 
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beyond modem instances, he does not impress us with the 
massive breadth of Napoleon, nor attract us with the climb¬ 
ing ardour of Turenne. To compare him with Alexander 
or Cajsar were absurd. The kingship that was in him, and 
which won Mr. Carlyle to be his biographer, is that of M'ill 
merely, of rapid and relentless command. For organisation 
ho had a masterly talent; but he could not apply it to the 
arts of peace, both because he wanted experience and 
because the rnsli decision of the battle-field will not serve 
in matters which are governed by natural laws of growth, 
lie seems, indeed, to have had a coarse, soldier's contempt 
for all civil distinction, altogether unworthy of a wise king, 
or oven of a prudent one. He confers the title of Hofmtli 
on tho husband of a woman with whom his General Wal- 
rave is living in what Mr. Carlyle justly calls “brutish 
polygamy,” and this at Walrave’s request, on tho ground 
that “a general’s drab ought to have a handle to her name.” 
Mr. Carlyle murmurs in a mild parentlicsis that we rather 
regret this 1 ” (Vol. iii. p. 559.) This is his usual way of 
treating unpleasant matters, sidling by with a deprecating 
shrug of tho shoulders. Not that he ever wilfully sup¬ 
presses anything. On the contrary, thoro is no greater 
proof of his genius than the w’ay in which, w’hilo ho seems 
to paint a character with all its disagreeable traits, he con¬ 
trives to win our sympathy for it, nay, almost our liking. 
This is conspicuously true of his portrait of Friedrich's 
fatht;r ; and that he does not succeed in making Friedrich 
iiimsclf attractive is a strong argument with us that the 
fault is in the subject and not the artist.’ 

Tho book, we believe, has been comparatively unsuccess¬ 
ful as a literary venture. Nor do we wonder at it. It is 
disproportionately long, and too much made up of those 
descriptions of battles to read w'hich seems even more 
difficult than to have won the victory itself, more dis¬ 
heartening than to bu'*'e sufifered the defeatw To an Ameri¬ 
can, also, the warfare seemed Lilliputian in the presence of 
a conilict so much larger its proportions and significant 
in its results. The interest, moreover, fiags decidedly 
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toward the close, where the reader cannot help feeling that 
the author loses breath somewhat painfully under the effort 
of 80 prolonged a course. Mr. Carlyle has cvidtjully 
devoted to his task a labour that may be justly called pro¬ 
digious. Not only has ho sifted all the German histories 
and memoirs, but has visited eveiy battle-field, and describes 
them with an eye for country that is without rival among 
historians. The book is evidently an abridgment of oven 
more abundant collections, and yet as it stands the matter 
overburdens the w'ork. It is a bundle of lively episodes 
rather than a continuous narrative. In this respect it con¬ 
trasts oddly with the concinnity of his own earlier Life of 
Schiller. But the* episodes are lively, the humour and 
pathos spring from a profound nature, the sketches of 
cliaracter are masterly, the seizure of every picturesque 
incident infallible, and the literary judgments those of a 
thorough scholar and critic. There is, of course, the usual 
amusing objurgation of Dryasdust and his rubbish-heaps, 
the usual assumption of omniscience, and the usual certainty 
of the lively French lady of being always in the right; yet 
we cannot help thinking that a little of Dryasdust’s plod¬ 
ding exactness would liave saved Fouquet eleven years of 
the imprisonment to which Mr. Carlyle condemns him, 
w'ould have referred us to St. Simon rather than to Voltaire 
for the ebaraoior of tho brothers Belle-Ile, and would have 
kept clear of a certain ludicrous etymology of the name 
Antwerp, not to mention some other trifling slips of the 
like nature. In conclusion, after saying, as honest critics 
must, that ** The ®story of Friedrich II. called Frederick 
tho Great ” is a book to be read in with more satisfaction 
than to be read through, after declaring that it is open to 
all manner of criticism, especially in point of moraV purpose 
and tendency, we must admit with thankfulness, that it has 
the one prime merit of being the work of a man who has 
every quality of a great poet except that supreme one of 
rhythm which shapes both matter and manner to harmo¬ 
nious proportion, and that where it is good, it is good as 
only genius knows how to be. 
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With the gift of song, Carlyle would have been the 
greatest of epic poets since Homer. Without it, to modu¬ 
late and harmonise and bring parts into their proper 
relation, he is the most amorphous of humourists, the most 
shining avatar of whim the world has over seen. * Beginning 
with a hearty contempt for shams, he has come at length to 
believe in brute force as the only reality, and has as little 
sense of justice as Thackeray allowed to women. We say 
brute foree^ because, though the theory is that this force 
should be directed by the supreme intellect foa the time 
being, yet all inferior wits are treated rather as obstacles to 
be contemptuously shoved aside than as ancillaiy forces to 
be conciliated through their reason. BufT^vith all deduc¬ 
tions, he remains the profoundest oiitio and the most 
dramatic imagination of modem times. Never was there a 
more striking example of that ingenium perfervidum long 
ago said to be characteristic of his countrymea His is one 
of the natures, rare in these latter centuries, capable of 
rising to a white heat; but once fairly kindled, he is like a 
three-decker on fire, and his shotted guns go off, as the glow 
reaches them, alike dangerous to friend or foe. Though he 
seems more and more to confound material with moral 
success, yet there is always something wholesome in his 
unswerving loyalty to reality, as he understands it. History, 
in the true sense, he does not and cannot wrile, for he looks 
on mankind as a herd without volition, and without moral 
force; but such vivid p^ures of events, such living con¬ 
ceptions of character^ we find nowheresplse in prose. The 
figures of most bistortans seetn like dolls stuffed with bran, 
whoso whole substanca riins out through any hole that 
criticism may tear in them \ hnt Carlyle’s are so real in 
comparison, that, if you prick them^ they bleed. He seems 
a little wearied, here and there^ in his Friedrich, with the 
multiplicity of detail, and does his filHng-in rather shabbily; 
but he still remains in his own way, like his hero, the Only, 
and such episodes as that of VoUaure would make the fortune 
of any other writer. Thou^ not the safest. of guides in 
politics or pracUcal philosophy, his value as an inepirer and 
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awakener cannot be over’estimalod* It is a power which 
Wongs only to the highest order of minds, lor it is none 
but a divine 6re that can so kindle and irradiate* The 
debt due him from those who listened to the teachings of 
bis prime for revealing to them what sublime reserves of 
power even the humblest may find in manliness, sincerity, 
and self-reliance, can be paid with nothing short of reveren¬ 
tial gratitude. As a purifier of the sources whence our 
intellectual inspiration is drawn, his influence has been 
second only to that of Wordsworth, if even to his. 


SWINBURNE^S TRAGEDIES. 

Are we really, then, to believe the newspapers for once, 
and to doff our critical nightcaps, in which we have com¬ 
fortably overslept many similar rumours and false alarms, 
to welcome the advent of a new poet i New poets, to our 
thinking, are not very common, and the soft columns of 
the press often make dangerous concessions, for which the 
g pirbie nn ea of Horace’s day were too stony-hearted. In- < 
deed, we ifave some well-grounded doubts whether England 
is pre cisely the country from which we have a right to ex¬ 
pect that most precious of gifts just now. There is hardly, j 
enough fervour of political life there at present to ripen 
any tiling but the fruits of the literary forcing-house, so fair'" 
outwardly and so flavourless compai'cd with those which^ 
grow in tlie hardiea open air of a vigoiomi popular senti- * 
ment. Mere wealth of natural endowment not enough ; 
there must be also the co-operatiea of the time, ot the 
public genius roused to a consciousness of itself, by the 
necessity of asserting or defending the vital principle on 
which that consciousness rests^ In order that a poet may 
rise to the highest level of his vocatior.. The great names 
of the last generation—Scott, Whrdsworth, Byron—repre¬ 
sent moods of national thought and feeling, and are there¬ 
fore more or less truly British poets; just as Goethe, in 
whose capacious nature, open to every influence of earth 
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>1Bhd jilcyjj^ihe spiritual fermrntation of the eighteenth 
(.contuiry settled and clari/ied, is a "European one. A sceptic' 
might say, wo think, with some justice, that poetry in 
England w»s passing now, if it have not already passed, 
into one of those periods of mere art without any intense 
cori\ictions to back it, which lead inevitably, and by no 
long gradation, to the mannered and artificial. Browning, 
by far tlio richest nature of the ^tijmo, becomes more 
diJlicult, draws nearer to the (^l-for-po^ t' fashion of the 
nme ritiftti^ with evory poeni he writes; the dainty trick of 
TeiTiiyson cloys when caught by a whole generation of 
versifiers, as the styh' of a great poet never can be \ and we 
have a fon'boding that Clough, imperfect as he was in 
many respects, and dying before he had subdued his sensi¬ 
tive temperament to the sterner requiraments of his art, 
wdl bo tliought a hundred years lienee to have been the 
truest expression in verse of the moral and intellectual 
tendencies, the doubt and struggle towards settled con¬ 
vict jons, of the pi'Mod in which ho lived. To make beauti¬ 
ful (onceptions immortal by exquisitcness of phrase, is to 
be a poet, no doubt; but to bo a new poet is to feel and to 
uttei that immanent life of things without which the utmost 
pei \\ < tioii of mere form is at best only wax or marble. He 
who can ilo both is the great poet. 

Over “Ohastelard. a Tragedy,” wo need net spend much 
time. Jt iTat best out the school exercise of a young poet 
learning to write, and who reproduces in his copy-book, 
more or less tra\£stied, the copy that has been set for him 
at the page’s head by the authors he most admiroa Grace 
and oven iforce of expression are not wanting, but there is 
the obscurity winch springs from want of definite intention; 
the characters arc vaguely outlined froiifMiemory, not 
drawn firmly from the living and the nude ^ actual ex* 
perieneo of life; the working of passion is .^n/g priori 
abstraction from a scheme in the author’s mind ; i tid there 
is no thought, but only a vehement grasping after Umught. 
’^*he hand is tlie hand of Swinburne, but the voice ib the 
[voice of Browning. With here and there a pure strain of 
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RMitimont, a genuine touch of nature, the effect of the 
whole is unpleasant with the faults of the worst scliool of 
modern poetry—the physically intonso school, as we should 
bo inclined to call it, of which Mrs. llrowning’s “ Aiiroi*a 
Leigh ” is the worst example, whoso muso is a young 
woman with the lavish oriiamoi\t and somewhat overpower¬ 
ing perfume of the i hmi-v i<mdc^ and which pushes expres¬ 
sion to the last gasp of sensuous exhaustion. They forget 
that convulsion is not energy, and that words, to hold tiro, 
must first catch it from vehement heat of thought, while 
no artificial fervours of phrase can make the cliarm work 
backward to kindle tlui mind of w'ritor or reader. An over¬ 
mastering passion no longer entangles the spiritual being of 
its victim in the burning toils of a retribution fore-doomed 
in its own nature, purifying us w’illi the terror and pity of 
a soul in its extrcinily, as the great masters were wont to 
set it before us ; no, it must be fleshly, corporeal, must 
“bite with small wdiite teeth” and draw blood, to satisfy 
the craving of our modern inquisitors, who torture lan¬ 
guage instc'ad of wooing it to confess the secret of its witch¬ 
craft. That books written on this theory should be 
popular, is one of the worst signs of the times ; that they 
should be praised by the censors of literature shows how 
seldom criticism goes back to first principles, or is even 
aware of them—how utterly it has forgotten its most 
earnest funeCion of demolishing the high places where the 
unclean rites of Baal and Ashtaroth usurp on the worship 
of the one only True, and Pure. 

** Atalanta in Co^yclqn ” is in every respect better than 
its forerunner. Itvs, a true poem, and seldom breaks from 
the maidenly reserve which should characterise the higher 
forms of poetr;^oven in the keenest energy of expression. 
If the bladpHH^rse be a little mannered and stllf, reminding 
one of Lgpuor in his attempts to reproduce the antique, 
the lyriji^i parts are lyrical in the highest sense, graceful, 
fiowin)^, and generally simple in sentiment and phrase. 
Thilgkfe are some touches of nature in the mother’s memories 
of Aliboai so sweetly pathetic that they go as right to the 

I4X 
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hr art as they came from it, and are neither Greek nor 

Ki)gli»h, but broadj^ human. And yet, when we had read 

the book tlirougli, we *lemi8 if we were leaving a world of 

shadows, inhabited by less substantial things than that 

nether realm of Homer where the very ojidplp n of Achilles 

is still real to us in its longings and regrets. These are not 

characters, but outlines after the KIgin marbles in tho thin- 

nest manner of Flaxman. There is not so much blood in 

the whole of them as would warm the little finger of one of 

Shakespeare’s living and breathing conceptions. We could 

not help thinking of those exquisite verses addressed by 

Schiller to Goetlie, in which, while he expresses a half- 

truth so eloquently as almost to make it seem a wliolo one, 

he touches unconsciously tho weak point of their common 

striving after a Grecian instead of a purely human ideal. 

• 

Dech leicht pzimmert nur iat Thespis Wagen, 

U iitl er ist gkicb dem acherout'seheu Kahn; 

Nur Si'hutteii uud Idole kanii er trsgen, 

Uod dr&ngt das robe Lcben sich boran, 

6o drobt das leiebte Fahrzeug UTiizuschlagcn 
Das nur die flucbt'gen Ovister fusson kann 
Dor Scheit) soil nic die Wirkliobkoit erroirben 
, Und sif'gt Natiir, so muss die Kunst entweichen." 


The actors in tho drama ar§ji^ntefl.1,and, shadowy, the 
motives which actu^"our modern modes of 


thought and conceptions of character. To a Greek, 
element ^ gf Fate, with which his imagination was familiar, 
while itheightened the terror of the catastrophe, would 
have supplied the place of that impulse in mere human 
nature which our halnt of mind demands for its satisfac¬ 
tion. The fulfilment of an oracle^ the anger of a deity, 
the arbitrary doom of some blind and purposeless power 
superior to man, the avenging of blood to appease on injured 
ghost, any one of these might make that seem simply 
natural to a contemporary of Bophocles which is intelligible 
to us only by study and i^ection. It is not a little curious 
that Bhakespeare should have umde the last of the motives 
we have just mentioned, andi which was conclusive for 
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Orestes, insuffioient for Hamlet, who so perfectly typifies 
the inl^version and complexity of modem thon^it as 
compared with ancient, in dealing with the problems of life 
and action. It was not perhaps without intention (for who 
may venture to assume a want of intention in the world's 
highest poetic genius at its full maturity T) that Shakespeare 
brings in his hero fresh from the University of Wittenberg, 
where Luther, who entaUed upon us the responsibility of 
private judgment, had been Professor. The dramatic 
motive in the Electra ” and ** Hamlet ** is essentially the 
same, but what a difference between the straightforward 
bloody-mindedness of Orestes and the metaphysical punc¬ 
tiliousness of the Dane! Yet each was natural in his 
several way, and each would have been unintelligible to the 
audience for which the other was intended. That Fate whioh< 
the Greeks made to operate from without, we recognise at 
work within in some vice of character or hereditary predis¬ 
position. Hawthorne, the most profoundly ideal genius of 
tliese latter days, was continually returning, more or less 
directly, to this theme; and his “ Marble Faun,” whether 
consciously or not, illustrates that invasion of the ffisthotic 
by the moral which has confusod art by dividing its 
allegiance, and dethroned the old dynasty without as yet 
firmly establishing the new in an acknowledged legitimacy. 

“ AUlanti:^ in Calydon^’* shows tl^at poverty of thought 
and profusion which the defect 

Imd" the cora^i^satipn^"^^^^^ all youthful poetry,^ even of 
SSEilEc&peare's. It seems a paradox to say that there can 
be too much poetry in a poem, and yet this is a fault with 
which all poets begin, and which some never get over. But 
** Atalanta" is hopefully distinguished, in a rather remark- 
ablfir^ay'i'lrom iuost'eaHy sense of form and 

proportion, which, if seconded by a sesionBLle ri^ning of 
otEerlaculties, as we may fairly expect, gives promise of 
rare achievement hereafter. Mr. Swinburne's power of 
asdmilatipg jtyle, which is, perhaps, not so au^icious a 
symptom, strikes us as something marvellous The argu* 
lucm ^ his poem, in its quaint archaum^i would not need 
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tlio change of a word or in the order of a period to have 
been foigted on Sir Thomas Malory as his own composition. 
The choosing a theme which ^ilschylus had handled in one 
of his lost tragodi(;8 is justified by a certain iEschylean 
flavour in tin' treatment. Tho opening, without ch'.scrving to 
l>c called a mere imitation, rocnlls that of the “ Agamemnon,'' 
and the chorus has often an imaginative lift in it^ an ethereal 
charm of praise, of which it is the highest praise to say that 
it reminds us of him who soars over the other Greek 
tl•ag(^dians like an eagle. 

But in spite of many merits, we cannot help asking our- 
^ selves, as wo close tho book, whether “ Atalanta” can bo 
••called a success, and if so, whether it be a success in the 
right direction. The poem reopens a question which in 
some sort touches the very life of mod<*ni literature. We 
do not mean to renew tho old quarrel of Tontenolle’s day 
as to tho comparative merits of ancients and moderns. 
That is an aflhir of taste, w’hicli does not admit of any 
authoritative settleincut. Our concern is about a principle 
which certainly demands n fuller discussion, and which is 
, important enough to deserve it. Do we show our approcia- 
f tion of the Greeks moat wisely in attempting the mechanical 
' reproduction of tlieir forms, or by endeavouring to compre- 
^ hond the thoughtful spirit of full grown manhood in which 
they wrought, to kindle ourselves by the emulation of it, 

' and to bring it to bear with all its pl a.s tio force upon our 
' wholly new conditions of life and thought 1 It seems to us 
that the question is answered by tho fact, patent in tho 
history of all tlm line arts, that every attempt at reproduc¬ 
ing a bygone excedlonce by external imitation of it, or even 
^ by applying tlie rules which analytic criticism has formu- 
f lated from the study of it, has resulted in producing the 
I artificial, and not tho artistic.^ Tliat roost subtile of all 
^ essences in physical organisation, which eludes chemist, 
anatomist, and raicroscopist, th< g life^ Ja in (esthetics not less 
shy of the critic, and w’ill not come forth in obedience to 
his most loarued spells ; for the very good reason that it 
cannot^ because in all works of art it isJthe joint prejdBflt.^f 
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the artist jqI .llifi iimc. Faust may believe he ia gazing 
:m tlie face that launched a thousand ships,” but 
idcphistopholcs knows very well that it is only shadows 
that he has tlie skill to conjure. lie is not merely the 
spirit that ever denies, but the spirit also of discontent with 
the present, that material in which every man shall work 
who will achieve realities and not their hollow semblance. 
The true anachronism, in our opinion, is not in Shake¬ 
speare’s making Ulysses talk as Lord Bacon might, but in 
attempting to make him speak in a dialect of thought utterly 
dead to all present comprehension. Ulysses was tho typo 
of long-h<‘adedness; and the statot^raft of an Ithacan c^^r an 
would have seemed as oliildish to the ago of Elizabeth and 
Burleigh as it w'as naturally sulUeing to tho brat hoarors of 
Homer. Ulyss#*55, living in Floroneo during tho llfteenth 
Century, might have boon Macehiavelli ; in France, during 
the seventeenth, Cardinal Richelieu ; in America, duriiig 


tlic ninete(*nth, Abraham Lincoln, but not Ulysses. Trut h 
to nat ure can bo reached ideally, never historiwiljy; it 
must be a stBidjp^rrorh'the and noi froin the scholiasts. 

Theocritus lots us into the secret of his good poetry, when 
he makes Daphnis tell us tliat ho preferred his rock with a 
view of the Siculian Sea to the kingdom of Pelops. 

It ia one of tile marvels of the human mind, this sorcery 
which tho Bend of technical imitation W(*aves about his 


victims, giving a phantiiKmal Helen to their arms, and mak¬ 
ing un image of the brain seem hubstance. Men still pain 
themselves to write Latin vtirses, matching their wood<'U 
bits of phrase together os children do dissected maps, and 
measuring ^-he value of what tliey have done, not by any 
standard of intrinsic merit, but by the difficulty of doing 
it. Petrarch expected to be known to posterity by his 
“Africa,” Gray hoped I 0 make a Latin poem liis monu¬ 
ment. Goothe, who was classic in tho only way it is now 
possible to be classic, in his “ Hermann and Dorothea,’^ 
and at least Propertian in his “ Roman Idyls,” wasted his 
time and thwarted his creative energy on the mechanical 
mock-antique of an unreadable “ Achilleis.” Landor prized 
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his waxen **Gebirus Eex’’ above all the natural fruits of 
his mind; and we have no doubt that, if some philosopher 
should suooeed in accomplishing Paracelsus^a problem of an 
artihoial 4o7/ww< ^^^ iie would dote on this misbegotten 
balie of his science, and think him the only genius of the 
family. We cannot over'estimato the value of some of the 
ancient classics, but a certain amount of superstition about 
Greek and Latin has come down to us from the revival of 
learning, and seems to hold in mort m ain the intollccta of 
whoever has, at some time, got a smattering of them. 
Men ^quote a platitu(l(3 in either of those tongues with a 
relish of conviction as droll to the uninitiated as the knight¬ 
hood of freemasonry. Horace Walpole’s nephew, the ISarl 
of Orford, when he was in bis cups, used to have Statius 
read aloud to him every night for two IVours by a tipsy 
tradesman, whose hicoupings threw in here and there a 
kind of ciBsural pause, and found some strange mystery of 
sweetness in the disquantitied syllables. So powerful is 
this hallucination that we can conceive of Imh as 

the favourite maxim of a Mississippi 8toanri>oat captain, 
and &/turrov iilv vSta p c ited as conclusive by a gentleman for 
whoni ''obllle before him reversed the wonder of the 


stereoscope, and substituted the J9L 

bioficular. 

Something of this singular superstition has infected the 
minds of those who confound the laws of conventional 


limitation which governed the practice of Greek authors in 
dramatic composition—laws ada]ited to the habits and 
traditions and preconceptions of their audience—with that 
r'senso of ideal form which mode tho Greeks masters in art 


to all succeeding generations.^ Aristophanes is beyond 
question the highest typo of pure comedy, etherealising 
nis humour by the infusion, or intensifying it by the 
' contrast of poetry, and d eoiji^risiii g the personality of his 
sarcasm by sprinkle from the omarest springs of fancy. 
^ His satire, amed as it was at typical characteristics, is as 
vfresh as ever; but wo doubt whothor an Anstophanic 
drama, retting its exact forua^ but adapted to present 
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events and personages, would keep the stage as it is kept 
by “The Rivals,” for example, immeasurably inferior as 
Uiat is in every element of genius except the prime one of 
livelinesa Something similar in put'pose to payabasis 
was essayed in one, at least, of the comedies of Beaumont 
and JPletcher, and in our time by Tieck; but it took, of' 
necessity, a dilfoient form of expression, and does not seem 
to have been successful. Indeed, the fact that what is 
called the Icgltiuiate drama of modem times in Englandy 
Spain, and Franco has been strictly a growth, and not a 
niaiiufucture, that in each country it took a diilerent form, 
and that, in all, the period pf its culminating and beginning 
to decline might be measured by a generation, seems to 
point us toward some natural and inevitablo law of human 
nature, and to Show that, while the principles of art are 
immutable, their application must accommodate Itself to 
the material supplied them by the time and by the national 
character and traditions. The Spanish tragedy inclines 
more toward the lyrical, the French toward the epioal, the 
English toward the historical, in the representation of real 
life; the Spanish and English agree in tlie Teutonic 
peculiarity of admitting the humorous oflset of the clown, ^ 
though in the one case he parodies the leading motive of 
the drama, and represents the self-consoiousnoss of the 
dramatist, while in the other he heightens the tragic ofTect 
by contrast (as in the grave digging scene of “ IJLamlet ”), 
and suggests that stolid but wholesome indiflerence of the 
general life— of what, for uant of a better term, we call 
Nature—to the sin and sufrering, the weakness and mis¬ 
fortunes of the individual man. All these nations had the 
same ancient examples before them, had the same reverence 
for antiquity, yet they involuntarily deviated, more or less 
happily, into originality, success, and the freedom of a 
living croativenesa The higher kinds of literature, the 
only kinds that live on because bad UIb at tho start, 
are not^ tjion, it should seem, the i^oric of lElioIarship, of 
criticism, diligently studying and as diligently copying the 
best modkds, but are much rather bom of some genetic 
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principle in the ciiaractcr of tho people and the ago which 
produce them. One drop of ruddy human blood puts more 
life into the veins of n poopi all tfe^ delusive 
j^tdbtje that can bo distilled out of tib© choicest library. 

The opera is the closest approach wo have to the ancient 
drama in the essentials of structure and presentation j and 
could wo have a libretto founded on a national legend and 
written by on(3 inaH of genius, to be filled out and accom¬ 
panied by the music of another, wc roiglit hope for some¬ 
thing of the same efloct upon the stage. But themes of 
universal familiarity and interest are rare—“Doai^ 
Giovanniand “ Faust,*' perhaps, most nearly, though not 
entirely, fulfilling the required conditions — and men of 
genius rarer. The oratorio seeks to evado the difficulty 
l»y choosing Scriptural subjects, and it ifiay certainly be 
questioned whetluT tho day of popular mythology, in the 
sense of which it subserves tiio purposes of epic or dramatic 
po(‘try, bo not gone by for c\er. Ijongfellow is driven to 
take jefuge among tho red men, and Tennyson in the 
G’ambro Bi eton cycliis of Arthur ; but it is impossible tliat 
such themes should come so intimately home to us as the 
semi-fabulous stories of their own ancestors did to the 
Greeks. 'J'he most successful attempt at reproducing the 
Grqek tragedy, both in theme and treatment, is tho 
“ Samson Agonistos,’* as it is also tho most masterly piece 
of English versification. Goethe admits that it alone, 
among modem works, has caught life from tho breath of 
tho antique spirit. But he failed to sec, or at least to give, 
tho reason of it; probably failed to see it, or he would 
never have attempted tho “Iphigenia.” Milton not only 
subjected himself to tho structural requirements of the 
Attic tragedy, but \sith tho true poetic instinct availed 
himself of the iking advantage it had in tho choice of a 
subject. !No po])ular tradiUon lay near enough to him for 
his purpose; none united in itself the rssenHal requisites 
of human interest and universal l)clicf. lie accordingly 
clioso a Jewish mjthus, very near to his own heart as a 
blind prisoner, betrayed by his wife, among tho Philistines 
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of the Restoration, and familiar to the earliesc asaoclations 
of his hearcra This subject, and this alone, mot all the 
demands both of living poetic production and of antique 
form—the action grandly simple, the personages few, the 
protagonist at once a victim of Divine judgment and an 
executor of Divine retribution, an intense personal sym¬ 
pathy in the poet himself, and no strangeness to the 
habitual prepossessions of those he addressed to bo over¬ 
come before he could touch their hearts or be sure of aid 
from their imaginations. To compose such a drama on 
such a themo was to Orcek, and not to countciffe.it 
it ; for 8amson was to Milton traditionally just what 
llcrakles was to Sophocles, and personally far mort'. The 
“Agonistes” is still fresh and strong as morning, hut 
where are “ Carabtacus ” and “Elfridur* Nay, wliero is 
the far better work of a far abler man — where is 
“Merope?’' If the frame of mind which performs a 
deliberate experiment were the same as that which produces 
poetry vitalised through and through by the consptiang 
ardours of every nobler passion and power of the soul, then 
"Merope” might have had some little space of life. Dut 
without colour, without harmonious rhythm of movement, 
with less passion than survived in an avonige Clrccbin 
ghost, and all this from the very theory of her creation, 
she has gone %ack, a shadow, to join her shadowy Italian 
and French nainosakes in that limbo of things that would 
he and cannot ho. Mr. Arnold hut retraces, in his Preface 
to " Merope,” the arguments of Mason in the letters 
prefixed to his classical experiracnls. What finds defondfrrs, 
but not readers, may be correct, classic, right in principle, 
but it is not poetry of that absolute kind which may and 
does help men, but needs no help of theirs ; and such surely 
we have a right to clcmfimi in tragedy, if nowhere else. 
Wo should not speak so unreservedly if we did not set a 
high value on Mr. Arnold and his poetic gift. Jlut 
"Meropo” has that one fault against which the very gnds, 
wo are told, strive in vain. It is dull, and the seed of this 
dulnoss lay in the system on which it was written. 
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P aeudo^olasa ioiflin takes two forms. Sometimes, as Mr. 
Landor has done, it attempts truth of detail to ancient 
scenery and manners, which may be attained either by hard 
reading and good memory, or at a cheaper rate from such 
authors as Becker. The ‘^Moretum,” once attributed to 
Virgil, and the idyl of Tboocriluslately chosen as a text by 
Mr. Arnold, are interesting, because they describe real 
things ; but tiie mock-antiijue, if not true, is nothing; and 
how true such pomus are likely to bo we can judge by 
“ Punch's " success at Yankeeisma, by all England's accurato 
appreciation of the manners and minds of a contemporary 
people one with herself in language, laws, religion, and 


literature. Tlie oyo is the only note book of the trueiioet: 
but a patchwork of secoiiadiand memories is a laborious 
futility, hard to write and harder to rekd, with about as 


much nature in it as a dialogue of the p e , j p |ip , s , Q phi&ts. 


Alexander’s bushel of poas^ was a criticism worthy of 
Aristotle's, pupil*,. Wo should reward sueb writing w'lth the 
girrlSf a classical dicBohary. ' Xn this idyllic kind of poetry 
also wo Imvo a classic, because Goldsmith went to nature 


for his “Bosijrted Village,” and borrowed of tradition 
nothing but the poetic diction in which ho described it. 
I'his is the only method by wliich a poet may surely reckon 
on over becoming an ancient himself. When we heard it 
said once that a certain poem might have iieen written by 
Biinonides, we could not help thinking that, if it were so, 
then it was precisely what Simonides could never have 
written, since ho looked at the world througli his owm eyes, 
not through those of Linus or Hesiod, and thought his own 
thoughts, not theirs, or we should never have had him to 
imitato. 


but even .ttongor, lie 
ainst a servue copynm of the |Q£||iaiid style of the Greek 


ffl g io gr ami^ 000.7*^^ more againss tne selection ot a ureeK 
SaT wo said before, the life w© lead, and the views 
wTTake of it, are more complex than those of men who 
lived five centuries before Christ They may be better or 
, worse, bvti at any rate, they are difierent, and irremediably 
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BO. The idea and ti^e form in ivhich it naturally embodleB ^ 
itself) mutually sustaining and invigorating each other, I 
cannot be divided without endangoring the lives of both. 1 
For in all real pootiy the form is not a garment, but a body. 
Our very passion has become metaphysical, and speculates 
upon itself. Their simple and downright way of thinking 
loses all its savour when we assume it to ourselves by an 
ctfort of thought. Human nature, it is true, rouiains 
always the same, bub the displays of it change ; the habits 
which are a second nature modify it inwardly as well as 
outwardly, and what moves it to passionate action Jn/>ne 
age may leave it indifferent in the next. Between us and 
the Greeks lies the grave of their murdered paganism, 
making our minds and theirs irreconcilable. Christianity 
as steadily iutonsittes the self-consciousness of man os the 
religion of the Greeks must have turned bheir thoughts 
away from themselves to tlie events of this life and the 
phenomena of nature. We cannot oven conceive of their 
conception of PJ^bos with any plausible assurancl^ of 
coining near the tri>th. To take lesser matters, since the 
invention of printing and the cheapening of books have 
made the thought of all ages and nations the common pro* 
perty of educated men, we cannot so dis-saturato our minds 
of it os to be keenly thrilled in the modem imitation with 
those commonplaces of proverbial lore in which the chorus 
and secondary characters are apt to indulge, though in the 
original they may interest us as being natural and charac* 
toristic. In the Goriiian-silvor of the modern we get 
something of this kind, which docs not please us the more 
by being cut up into single lines that recall the outward 
semblance of some pages in Sophocles. Wq find it cheaper 
to make a specimen than to borrow ona * 

“ Cuoiius. Foolish who bites off nuee, his face to spite. 

OuTia Who fears his fate, him Fate sliall one day spura 
CiioKUS. The gods thuuiselros are pUable to Kate. 

Ouris. The strong solf*nilor dreads no other sway. 

CHoans. Sometimes the shortest way goes most about* 

OuTis. Why fetch a comjAss, having stars within f 
Chorus. A shephcnl ones, I know tliat stars may sot 
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OuTia. That thou led'fit rfjcop fits not for leading men. 

Chorus. To sleep-Bealed eyes the wolf-tlojj bi^rks in vain.* 

We protest that we have read soiiicthing very like this, v© 
will not say wliero, aiul wo might call it the and 

shuttlecock style of dialogue, except that the players do not 
ScSiiri.o'lia^^ ali^mahJfest relation to each other, but each 
is intent on keeping his own hit of feathered cork continually 
in the air. 

The first Bincorely popular yearning toward antiquity, the 
first germ of Schiller’s Gottcr Griechcnland’s,’^ is to bo 
found in the old poem of Tanhiiuser, very nearly coincidcTit 
with the beginnings of the Reformation, And if we might 
allogoriso it, we should say that it typified proci.scly that 
longing after Venus, under her other name of Charis, which 
reproB(?nts the relation in which modern should stand to 
p'lneicnt art. It is tlic grace of the Greeks, tlieir s(Mise of 
!proportion, their di.stasfo for the exaggerated, their exquisite 
-propriety of phrase, which slcadies imagination without 
feraftiping it—it is those that we should endeavour to 
o!nssiinilnto without the loss of our own individuality. Wo 
should quicken our sonstv of form by intelligent sympathy 
with theirs, and not sLiflon it into formalism by a servile 
surrender of what is genuino in us to what teas genuine in 
tliein. “A pure form,” says Schiller, “ helps and sustains, 
ian impure one hinders and sluitters.” But we should 
. remember that the spirit of tho age must enter as a 
modifying principle, not only into idi-as, but into the best 
manner of their exprt'ssion. Tho old bottles will not 
always serve for the new wine. A principle of life is tho 
first requirement of all arfc, and it can only be communicated 
by tho touch of tho time and a siuiph^ faith in it; all else is 
circumstantial and secondary. The (J reek; tragedy passed 
through tho three natural stages of poetry—tho imaginative 
in yRsehylus, tho thoughtfully artistic in Sophocles, tho 
sontiuu'ntal in ICuripides—and then died. If people could 
only learn tlio gononil applicability to pcriotls and schools 
of what young Mozart says of Geliort, that “he had written 
no poetry irince his death 1 ” No etierrt to raise a defunct 
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past has ever led to anything bnt just enough galvanic 
twitching of tlio limbs to remind us unpleasantly of life. 
Tlio romantic movement of the school of Cloriimn poets 
which succeed(id floethe and Schiller ended in extravagant 
unreality, and Goi tho himself, with his unerring comiuou- 
sense, lias given us, in tlio second jiarl of “ Faust,” ilie 
result of Ilia own and Sehiller’s common striving after a 
Grecian ideal. Euplioriou, the child of Faust and Helen, 
falls dead at their feet; and Helen herself soon follows him 
to the shades, leaving only her mantle in the hands of her 
lover. This, he is told, shall lift him above the earth. Wo 
fancy we can interpret tlio symbol. Whether wo can, or 
not, it is certainly suggestive of thought that the only 
immortal production of the greatest of recent poets was 
conceived and carried out iii that (?othio spirit and form 
from which ho wa^all his life struggling to break loose. 


CHA UCER* 

Will it do to say an)thing more about Chaucer? Can 
anyone hope to say anything, not new, but even fresh, on a 
topic so well worn ? It may well bo doubted ; and yet one 
is alw’nys the,better for a w^alk in the morning air—a 
medicine which may be taken over and over again without 
any sense of sameness, or any failure of its invigorating 
quality. There is a pervading wholesoineness in tho 
writings of this in in—a vernal property that soothes and 

* Puhlicalims of 0i€ Chaucer Isocii'fIf. London. 18f’9-70. 

Etude, »ur O. Chaucer consultrC cmituc imitatcur den Trourtres. Par 
E, G. SANDaAS, Agrcgb dc rUnivtrsit*'. Paris: Augusto Dusand. 
1859. 8vo. pp. 298. , 

Gtoffrey Chav err ’b Cantr.rbury-Gfschiehlen, iibersdU in, dtn Vers- 
moHsender Ursdiri/t, uiid durch Ebihilumj und Anm»‘rhun<jcnitrh uteri. 
Yon WiHLELM ll£iiTZDBiio. Ibldburgbausen 18C(J. 12mo. pj>. 674. 

Chaucer in seincn Beziehunyen zur itaUmUchm Lilt.ralur. 
JnauyurahDi&sertalion zur Erhuujung der Doctorurilrde* Von Alions 
Kissnbiu Eonn. 1867. 8vo. pp. 81. 
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refreshes in a waj of which no other has ever found the 
secret. 1 repeat to myself a thousand times— 

“ Whan that Aprils with his showres aotii 
The droQghte of March hath pcrced to the rote, 

And bathed erery veino in swicb licour 
Of which vertufi ontfendored is the flour, ^ 

When Zephyrus cek with his swete breth 
Kiispirod hiith in every )v>lt and both 
The tender cropped, and the yonge soime 
Hath in the ram his halfe core yronne, 

And amald foules niaken melodie,”— 

an^ still at the thousandth time a breath of uncontaroinate 
springtide seems to lift the hair upon my forehead. If here 
he not the la^ior ether, the serene and motionless atmos¬ 
phere of classical anti^juity, we find at least the seclumm 
" the dompu and the ophUance, as Froissart 

I so sweetly caHs it, persuade us we are in an Elysium 

|none the less sweet that it appeals to our more puroly 
ihuman, one might almost say domestic, sympathies. We 
nia^^say of Ohauc^’s.muse, as Overbury of his milkmaid, 
** her breath is lier own, which scents all the year long of 
June like a new-made haycock.** The roost hardened r^e 
of literature can scarce confront these simple and winning 
graces without feeling somewhat of the unworn sentiment 
of his youth revive in him. Modern imagini|tive literature 
has ^^i^me! so self-conscious, and therefore so melancholy, 
that Art, which should bo “the world’s sweet inn,” 
whither we repair for refreshment and repose, has become 
rather a watering-place, where one’s own private touch of 
the liver^mplaint is exasperated by the affluence of other 
aufTerers wh^e talk is ^'narrative of morbid symptoma 
Poets have forgotten that the first lesson of literature, no 
less than of life, is the learning how ^ipt^oaKn 

j that the way to be original is tooelKeaTthy'; "Ihat 
the Irosh colour, so delightful in all good writing, is won 
by escaping from the fix^ air of Self into the brisk atmoa* 
pheiH) of aniversal sentiments; and that to make the 
common marvellous, as if it were a revelation, is the test 
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of genlQB. It is good to retreat now and then beyond 
earshot of i^Iie ll^tl!Pspi^tiYe ponfidenpes ol niOdOrn liioraturoi 
and to lose ourselves w ,1^o gracious worldiness of Chaucer. 
Here was a healthy and liearty man, so genuine that he need | 
not ask whether he was genuine or no, so sincere os quite ^ 
to forget his own sincerity, so truly pious that he could be \ 
happy in the best world that God chose to make, so- 
humane that he loved euen the foibles of his kind. Here 
was a truly epic poet, without knowing it, wlm did not 
waste time in considering whether his ago wore good or 
had, but quietly taking it for granted as the best that over 
was or ever could be for him, has left us such a pictuve of 
contempqraiy life as no man ever painted. ** A perpetual 
fountain of good-sense,*’ Dryden calls him; yes, and of 
good-humour, too, and wholesome thought. He was one of 
those rare authorcTwhom, if we had met him under a porch 
in a shower, we should have preferred to the rain. He 
could be happy with a crust and spring-water, and could 
sec the shadow o%his benign face in a flagon of Gascon 
wine without fancying Heath sitting opposite to^ cry 
/ when he had drained it. He could look to 
God without abjectness, and on man without contempt. 
The pupil of manifold experience—scholar, courtier, soldier, 
ambassador, who had known poverty as a housemate and 
l>ecn the companion of princes—his was one of those happy 
tomperaments that could equally exgoy both halves of 
culture, the world of liooks and the world of men. 

Unto this day it doth mine liortS boote, 

That 1 have had my world as in my time 1 *' 

The portrait of Chaucer, which we owe to the loving regret 
of his disciple Occleve, confirms the judgment of h^ which 
we make for his worka It is, 1 think, more engaging than 
that of any other poet. The downcast eyes, half sly, half 
meditative, the sensuous mouth, the broad brow, drooping 
with weight of thought, and yet with an inexpugnable 
youth shining out of it as from the morning forehead of a 
boy, are all noticeable, and not less so their harmony of 
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placid tenderneas. We are struck, too, with the smooth¬ 
ness of the face as of one who thought easily whoso phrase 
llowed naturally, and who had never puckered his brow 
over nn unmanageable verse, 

Kothing has been nddfd to our knowledgtj of Chauccr^s 
life since Hir Harris Kicolas, with the help of original 
records, weeded away th(i fictions by which the few facts 
were choked and ovoraliadowod. ,Wc nnghb be sorry that 
no confirmation lias been found for the story, fathered on 
a certain phantasmal Mr. Ikickloy, that Chaucer was 
“fined two sliillings for beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet 
Btrcvjt,” if it wore only for the alliteration ; but we refuse 
to give up the meeting with Petrarch. All the probabilities 
are in its favour. That Chaucer, being at Alllan, should 
not have found occasion to ride across so far as Padua, for 
the sake of siloing tho most famous literary man of the 
day, is incrodihlo. If Froissart could journey on horse¬ 
back through Scotland and Wales, surely Chaucer, whose 
curiosity was as lively as his, might h^ve ventured what 
would have been a mere pleasure-trip in comparsion. I 
cannot easily bring myself to believe that he is not giving 
some touches of his own character in that of the Clerk of 
Oxford :— 

“ For him was liofor have at hia bed’s heatl 
A twenty bookes clothed in black and rpd 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie 
Than robt-i} rich, or hthlle or psnltriu : 

Put although that ho were a philosopher, 

Yet had he but a little gold in coUer: 
or study took ho moste care an4« hcod ; 

Not one word sttako he more than was need: 

All that he spake it waa of high prudence. 

And short and quick, and full of great sentence; 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech. 

And gladly would he loam and gladly tesmh.*’.. ^ 

That, himself as plump as ho should lutvo 

doRcnbetl the Clerk ns being lean, will be no objectioar to 
those who remember how carefully ^aucer efTaces^^^his own 
personality in his great poem,, Our chief debt to ^r Ptafris 
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Nicolas is for havinj; disproved the story that Chaucer, 
imprisonod for complicity iu the insurrection of John of 
Northampton, had sot himself free by betraying his accom¬ 
plices That a pooty one of whoso leading qualitioa is iiis 
good sense and moderation, and who bhouUl soeiii to have 
practised his own rule, to 

** Fly froTQ the prels and dwoll with sooth fastness; 

Suflico theo thy good though it be small," 

should havo been concerned in any such political excesses, 
was improbable enough ; but that he should add to this the 
baseness of broken faith was incredible except to such as iu 
a doubtful story 

t 

“ J)emen gladly to the baddor ond.” 

Sir Harris Nicolas 1ms proved by the records that the fabric 
is bafecless, and wo may now road the poet's tine verse, 

** Truth irtho highest thing a man may keep,” ^ 

without a pang. We arc thankful that Chaucer’s shoulders 
are finally discharged of that weary load, “ The Testament 
of Love,”* The later biographers seem inclined to make 
Chaucer a younger man at his death in 1100 than has hitherto 
been suppoaod. Herr llortzborg even puts his birth so late 
asiSiO. But, till more conclusive evidence is produced, 
vHi shall adhero to the received dat*‘6 as on the whole more 
cotmonant with the probabilities of the case. The iiionu- 
nient is clearly right os to the year of his death, and the 
chances are at least'*even that both this and the date of 
birth were copied from an older insoription. The only 
co^M^iMirgument that has much force is the manifestly 
UQWshed condition of the “Canterbury Talcs*’* That a 

" f Tyrwbitt doubtiMi tbe authenticity of '* The Flower and the heaf ” 
Cuckoo aud the Nightingale.” To those Mr. Bradshaw 
them can bo uo hkher authority) would add *'Tbe Court of 
”5bo Dream/’ **The Praise of Woman,” and “The Romsout 
Of ^ Eoae,” and several of the shorter poems. To these doahlful 
there b strong ground, both moral aiid.ttsth«tie, for aiding 
14 Fanou a Tala ” 
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man of seventy ofld could have put such a spirit of youth 
into those matchless prologues will not, however, surprise 
those who remeniher Drydon’s second spring-time. It is 
plain that the notion of giving unity to a number of discon¬ 
nected stories by the device which Chaucer adopted was an 
afterlliought. These stories had been written, and some of 
them oven published, at periods far asunder, and without 
any reference to connection aiwong themselves. Tho pro- 
logUf‘fi, and those parts which internal evidence justifies us 
in taking them to have Vioon written after tho thread of 
plain, to string them on was conceived, are in every way 
more mature—in knowdedge of the world, in easy mastery 
of verso and l.inguago, and in the overpoise of sentiment 
hy judgment. Tfioy may with as much probability be 
referred to a green old ago as to the middle life of a man 
who, upon any theory of the dates, was certainly slow in 
ri[)(‘ning. 

Tire formation of a Chaucer Society, now four centuries 
and a-half after the poet’s death, gives suitable occasion for 
taking a new observation of him, as of a fixed star, not only 
in our own, but in (ho European litorary heavens, “whose 
wortli's unknown although his height be taken.*' Tho 
admirable work now doing by this Society, whose ostabli.sh- 
inent was mainly clue to tho „piou8 zeal of Mr. Furuivall, 
deserves recognition from all wlib' know how to value the 
too rare union of accurate scholarship with minute exact¬ 
ness in reproducing the text. Tho six-text edition of the 
“ Canterbury Tales,” giving what is practically equivalent 
to six manuscript copies, is particularly deserving of grati¬ 
tude from this side the water, as it for the first time aSbrda 
to Americans the opportunity of iiidopondent critical study 
and comparison. This beautiful work is fittingly inscribed 
to our countryman. Professor Child, of Harvard, a lover of 
Oiiaucor, “ so proved by his wordea and his werke," who 
has done more for tho great poet’s memory than any man 
since Tvrwhitt. We earnestly hope that the Society may 
find enough support to print Ml the remaining manuscript 
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texts of importance, for there can hardly he any one of 
them tliat may not help ua to a valuable hint. Tlie works of 
M. Sandras and Herr Hertzberg show that this is a matter 
of interest not merolj^ or even primarily to English scholars. 
The introduction to the latter is one of the best essays on 
Chaucer yet written, whihj the former, which is an investi¬ 
gation of the Frencli and Italian sources of tlio poet, sup¬ 
plies us w'ith niucli that is new and worth having as 
respects the training of the poet, and the obstacles of 
fashion and taste through which ho had to forco his way 
before he could find free play for his native genius or aven 
so much as arrive at a consciousness thereof. M. Sandras 
is in every way a worthy pupil of the accomplished M, 
Victor Leclerc, and, though he lays perhaps a little too 
mucli stress on thh indebtedness of Oiaucer in particulars, 
shows a singularly intelligent and clear-sighted eye for 
tljo general grounds of his claim to greatness and origin¬ 
ality!"^" It is those grounds which I propose chiefly to 
examine here. ^ 

J^Tlte first question we put to any poet, nay, to any so-called 
national Tltoraturo, is that which Fg.rinat a addressed to 
Dante— 6Va fur li nuwnior tu i ? Ifero is no question of 
plagiarisinTBr^ems are not made of words, and thoughts, 
and images, bqt of that something in the poet himself which 
can compel them to obey him and move to the rhythm of 
his nature. Thus it is that the new poet, however late 
he come, can never ho forestalled, and the shipbuilder who ^ 
built the pinnace of Columbus has as much claim to the 
discovery of America as he who suggests a thought by 
which some other man opens new worlds to us has to a 
share in that aohievement by him unconceived and incon- 
ceivabla Chauce r undoubtedly began as an* imitator, 
perhaps as mere trauslaior, serving the needful apprentice¬ 
ship in the use of his tools. Children learn to speak hy 
watching the lips and catching the words of those who 
know how already, and poets learn in the same way from 
their elders. They import their raw material from any and 
everywhere, and the question at last comes down to this— 
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whether an author have original force enough to asaunilate 
all he has acquired, or that be so over-mastering as to 
assimilate him. If the poet torn out the stronger, we 
allow him to help himself from other people with wonderful 
equanimity. Should a man discover the art of transmuting 
metals, and present us with a lamp of gold as large as 
an ostrich-ogg, would it be in bumpn nature to inquire too 
nicely whether Ijo had stolen the lead 7 

Nothing is more certain than that gr^at .poets are not 
;8udden prodigies, but slow results. As an oak protita by the 
foregone lives of immemorial vegetable races that have 
worked-over the juices of earth and air into organic life out 
of whose dissolution a soil might gather fit to maintain that 
nobler birth of nature, so wo may be sure that the genius of 
every remembered poet drew the forces tlmt built it up out 
<»f the decay of a long succession of forgotten ones. Nay, 
in proportion as the genius is vigorous and original will its 
indebtodticss be greater, will its roots strike deeper into the 
past'’and grope in remoter fields for the virtue that must 
sustain it. Indeed, if the works of the great {>oets teach 
,anything, it is to hold mere invention somewhat cheap. It 
is not the finding of a thing, but the making something out 
'of it after it is found, that is of consequence. Accordingly, 
Chaucer, like Shakespeare, invented almost nothing. 
Wherever he found anything directed ' to Geoffrey 
Ohaucer, he took it and made the most of it It was 
not the subject treated^ but that was the new 

thing. Ceh m^appartient ^ efe dr oii. Molibre is repoqtod to 
have saiS accaBeoToiplagiarism. Chaucer pay]M^t 
“ usurious interest which genius,” as Coleridge says, ^ 

pays in borrowing.” The toueh is his j 

In the famous passage cSout the caged bird, copied frorq^ 
the “ Komaunt of the Bose,” the gon eten wormes ” was^ 
added by him. We must let him, if he will, eat the heart 
out of the literature that hod preceded him, as we sacrifice 
the mulberry-leaves to the silkworm, because he knows how 
^to convert them into something richer and more lasting. 
;The question of originality is not one of form, but of 
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substance; not of clevorness, but of imagniativo power,| 
Given your material, in other words the life in which you 
live, how much can you see in itt For on that depends, 
bow much you can make of it. Is it merely an arrange- * 
Qient of man’s contrivance, a patchwork of expediencies for > 
temporary comfort aitd convenience, good enough if it last 
^our time; or is it so much of tho surface of that over¬ 
sowing deity which we* call Time, wherein we catch such 
fleeting reflection as is possible for us, of our relation to 
predurable things? This is what makes tho diflference 
between .^Hchylus and Euripides, between Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, between Qoetbe and Heine, between literature 
and rhetoric. Something of this depth of insight, if not in 
the fullest, yet in no inconsiderable measure, characterises 
Oiiauccr. Wc ii^ust not let his playfulness, his delight in 
the world as mere spectacle, mislead us into thinking tliaU 
lie was incapable of serious purpose or insensible to theS 
Jeeper meanings of life. 

There are fourprincipal sources frpm whic]i Cl^auoec may 
be presumed to have drawn for. poetical suggestion or 
literary culture-:—tlBo l^'afins, theTroubkdbuiis, the Xrouvkres, 
and the Italians*^ It is onljMthe two latter who pan fairly 
claim any immediate ihlTuence in the direction of his 
thought or Oio formation of his stylo. The only Latin 
poet who cai^ be supposed to have influenced the spirit of 
medieval literature is Ovid. In his sentimentality, his love 
of the marvellous and the pictures^e, 'He is its natural 
precursor. The analogy between his Fasti and the versified 
legends of saints is more than a fanciful one. He was cer- 
t ai^ popular with the poets of the thirteenth and four- 
J^Sl^penturies. Virgil had welLnigh become mythical, 
jflie chi^! iperit of the Frovongal poets is in having been 
the first tbi^demonsirate that it was possible to writ^ with 
elegance in dialect, and their interest for us is 

mainly as forerunners, as indications of tendency. IJtpir 
literature is prophecy^ not fuI61tn<^t Its formal sentiment 
m'XAiiftt,' its idi^ aspiration" in Beatrice. 
Shakespeare’s hundr^ and sixth sonnet^ i^ for the 
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imaginary mistress to whom it was addressed, we substitute 
the muse of a truer conception and more perfected utterance, 
represents exactly the feeling with which we read Provencal 
poetry:— 

“ Wlion in the cbrnniclo of wasted Time 
I sec descriptions of the fairest wij?hts, 

And beauty making beautiful obi rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead aiid'lovcly knights, 

• •••»■ 

I see their antique pen would have expressed 
Kven such a beauty as you master now ; 

^ So all their praises are but ptophccics 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring, 

And, for they looked but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing." 

It is astonishing how little of the real life of the time we 
learn fron\ the Troubadours, except by way of inference and 
deduction. Their poetry is purely lyric in its most narrow 
sons^ that is, the expression of personal and momentary 
iiiooda. To tho fancy of critics who take their cue from 
tradition, Provence is a uiorning sky of early summer, out 
of which innumerable larks rain a faint melody (the sweeter 
because rather lialf divined than heard too distinctly) ov('r 
an o.'u th where the dew never dries and the flowers never 
fade. But when we open Raynouar d it is like opening the 
door of an avjary . Wo ore deateiicd and confused by a 
hundred ininstrols singing tho same song at once, and more 
than suspect that the flowers they welcome are made of 
French cambric, spangled with dewdropa of prevaricating 
glass. Bernard do Ventadour and Bertrand de Born are 
welbnigh the only ones among them in whom we find ar 
original type. Yet tho Troubadours undoubtedly led the 
way to reilnemont of conception and perfection of form. 
They were the qonflijil-i.hrough which the failing stream of 
Roman litenxrv tradition flowed into the new channel which 
mediieva] culture was slowly shaping for itself. W'itbout 
thorn we could not understand Petrarca, who carried the 
manufacture of artifleial bloom and fictitious dewdrop to a 
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point of excellence 'where Artifice, if ever, may claim the 
praise of art. Without them we could not understand 
Dante, in whom their sentiment for woman was idealised 
by a passionate intellect and a profound nature, till Beatrice 
becomcis a half human, half divine abstraction, a vimmau 
still to memory and devotion, a disembodied symbol to the 
ecstasy of thought. The Proveii<,’al love-poetry was as 
abstracted from all sohsuality as that of Petrarca, but it 
stops sliort of that larger and more gracious stylo of treat¬ 
ment which has secured him a place in all gentle hearts and 
refined intaginations for ever. In it also woman leads luT 
servants upward, hut it is along the easy slopes of cflnvcu- 
tional sentiment, and no Troubadour so much as dn^amed of 
that loftier region, nqjivc to Dante, where the woman is 
subtilised into das Kwig' Weiblichey typo of man’s finer con¬ 
science and nobler aspiration made sennibh^ to him only 


through her. 

On the whole, it would bo hard to find anything more 
tediously artificial than the Provon^l literature, exc^'pt the 
reproduction of it by the I^^innesingers. I'he Tedtsch i 
Inrchi certainly did contrive to nrnko something heavy as ' 
^;dough out of what wtis at least light, if not veu'y satisfy 
in the c ^narous dialect of Southern Gaul. But its doonij^ 
was inevitably predicted in its nature and position, nay, in , 
its very name. It was, and it continues to be, a strictly'^ 
provincial literature, imprisoned within extremely narrow ^ 
intellectual and even geographical limits. It is not race oi^ 
language that can inflict this leprous isolation, but some 
ch'fect of sympathy with the simpler and more universal 
relations of human nature. You cannot shut up Burns in 
a dialect bristling with archaisms, nor prevent B6rangcr 
from setting all pulses a-dance in the least rhythmic and 
imaginative of modern tongues. The healthy temperature 
of Chaucer, with its breadth of interest in all ranks and 
phases of social life, could have found little that was 
sympathetic in the evaporated sentiment and rhetorical 
punctilios of a school of poc^ts which, with rare exceptional 
began and^nded in courtly dilettantism. 
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The refined formality with which the literary product: of 
ProYonoo is for the most part stemped, as with a tradomarkt 
was doubtless the legacy of Qidtio-itoman culture, itself at 
best derivative and superficial. I think, indeed, that it may 
well be doubted whether Roman literature, always a half- 
hardy exotic, could ripen the seeds of living reproduction. 
The Roman genius was eminently practical, and far more apt 
for the triumphs of politics ‘and jurisprudence than of art. 
Supreme elegance it could and did arrive at in Virgil, but, 
if I may trust my own judgment, it produced but one 
original poet, and that was Horace, who has ever since 
'contiilued the favourite of men of the world, an apostle to 
the Gentiles of the mild cynicism of middle-age and an after- 
dinner philosophy. Though in no sense national, he was, 
more truly than any has ever been &incc>, till the same 
combination of circumstances produced Bdrangcr, an urbane 
or city poet. Rome, with her motley life, her formal 
religion, her easy morals, her spectacles, her luxury, her 
suburban couiitry-lifo, was his muse. The situation was 
new, and found a singer who had wit enough to turn it to 
account. There are a half-dozen pieces of Catullus unsur¬ 
passed (unless their Greek originals should turn up) for , 
lyric grace and fanciful tenderness. The sparrow of ^sbiak < 
still pecks the rosy lips of his mistress, immortal as the eagle^ 
of Pitidar. One profound imagination, one man, who with^ 
a more prosperous subject might have been a great poet, 
lifted Roman literature above its ordinary level of tasteful 
common-sense. The invocation of Venus, as the genetic 
force of nature, by Lucretius, seems to me the one sunburst 
of purely poetic inspiration which the Latin language can 
show. But this very force, without which nequ6 fit lastwm 
n^qm amabile quicquam^ was wholly wanting in those poets 
of the post-classic period, through whom the literary 
influences of the past were transmitted to the romanised 
provincinla The works of Ausonius interest us as those 
of our own Dwights and Barlows da The Conquest of 
Canaan'* and the “Oolumbiad" were Co j^neoU cut epics 
no doubt, but still were better Uian nothing intheir day. ^ 
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If not literature, they were at least memories of literature, 
and such memories are not witliout effect iu reproducing 
what they regret The proyincial writers of Jjatin devoted 
themselves with a dreary assiduity to the imitation of 
models which they deemed classical, but which were 
truly so only in the sense that they were the more 
decorously respectful of the dead form in proportion as the 
living spirit had more* utterly gone out of it. It is, I 
suspect, to the traditions of this purely rhetorical influence, , 
indirectly exercised, that we are to attribute the rapid 
passage of the new Provencal poetry from what must have 
been its original popular character to that highly artificial 
condition which precedes total extinction. It was the 
alienation of the written from the spoken language (always, 
perhaps, more or Jess malignly operative in giving Koman 
literature a coglJflooded turn as compared with Greek), C 
which, ending at length in total divorce, rendered Latin 
incapable of supplying the wants of now men and new 
ideas. The same thing, I am strongly inclined to (hink, 

MV as true of the language of tlie Troubadours. It had 
become litera^, and so far dead. It is true that no 
language is ever so far gone in consumption as to bo 
beyond the great-poet-cure. Undoubtedly a man of genius 
can out of his own superabundant vitality compel life into 
the most decivipit vocabulary. But it is by the infusion of 
his own blood, as it were, and not without a certain sacri6ce 
of power. No such rescue came for the kmque cTo c, which, ^ 
it should seem, had performed its special function in the 
development of mt^ern literature and would have 
perished even without the Albigensian war. The position 
of the Gallo-Eomans of the South, both etliical and geo¬ 
graphical, precluded them from producing anything really 
great or even original in literature, for that must have its 
root in a na tio n^Tife and this tifey '£!ie 

i^rgundian Inv^ on their situation was in many respects 
analogous to our own after tlie Revolutionary War. They 
had l)een thoroughly Romanised injonguage and culture, but 
the line of their historic continoity had boon broken. The 
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Roman road, which linked thorn with the only past they 
know, had boon buried under the fjrcat barbarian land-slide. 
In like manner wo^ inheriting tlio language, the social usages, 
the literary anoT political traditions of Englishmen, wore 
suddenly cut adrift from our historical anchorage. Very 
soon there arose a demand for a native literature, nay, it 
was even proposed that, as a first step toward it, we should 
adopt a lingo of our own to be called the Columbian or 
llt'Sperian. This, to be .sure, was never accomplished, 
though our English cousins seem to hint 8omf*timos that we 
have made very fair advances toward it ; but if it could 
have been, our position would have been precisely that of 
the Provencals when they begsiu to have a literature of 
their own. 'J'lioy had formed a language wliich, while it 
completed their orjdianage from their imperial mother, 
continually recalled her, and kept alive tlieir pride of line¬ 
age. Such reminiscences as tln^y still retained of Latin 
culture were pedantic and rhetorical,* and it -was only 
natural that out of those they should have elaborated a 
code‘of poetical jurisprudence with titles and subtitles 
applicable to every form of verse and tyrannous over 
every mode of sriitirnent. The result could not fail 
to bo artificial and wearisome, except where some man 
with a truly lyrical genius could breathe life into the rigid 
formula and make it pliant to his more passionate feeling. 
Tiio great service of the Provcn 9 als was that they kept in 
mind the fact that poetry was not merely an amusement, 
but an art, and long after their literary activity had ceased 
their inilucnco liad r€*actcd beneficially upon Europe 
through their Italian pupils. They are interesting as 
sliowing the tendency of the Romanic races to a .scientific 
treatment of whnt, if it l>c not s]>ontaneoU8, becomes a 
fashion and iTO long an impertinence. Eauriel has endoav- 
oiir'‘d to prove that tliey were the first to treat the 
nicdimval heroic legends epiimlly, but the evidence is 
strongly against him. The testimony of Dante on this 


* Fanriel’s de la Gaiiie JUcruIionakt vol. i. jxissim* 
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point is explicit,* and moreover, not a single romance of 
cliivalry has come down to us in a dialect of the pure 
Provencal. 

The Trouveres, on the other hand, are apt to have somo- 
thing nalve vigorous about them, something tliat 

sma^s of race and soil Their very coarseness is almost 
better than the Troubi]tclour,ith‘licacy, because it was not an 
affectation. ItetHlTbfllflSfe between the two scliools is tliat 


between a culture pocfantically transihitk^d and oho which 
grows and gathers strength from natural causes. Indeed, 
it is to the Nortli of Prance and to the Trouveres that w^o 


arc to look for the true origins of our modtn’n literature. I 
do not mean in their ej)ical poetry, tliough there is something 
refreshing in the mere fact of their choosing native heroes 
and lcg<*nds as t|ie subjects of their song. It was in their 
Fahliaux and Lais that, dealing with the realities of tlie, 
life about them, they became original and delightful in spite 
of themselves. Their Chamoris dp. (/este are fine specimens 
of fighting Christianity, highly inspiring for inoii like Peirc 
de liergorac, wlio sings— 


“ Bel in'cs can ang lo rcsso 
y Qiu* fiii rausbi'ji’ j ab J’arso, 

, I Li bruit 0 il crit e il tnaHan 

I Que il corn e las troinhoa fan ; ’’f 

but wlio, afU‘i’ reading thorn—even the best of tJiem, the Song 
of Kohiiid— can remember much more than a cloud of 


* AlligJit ergo pro sc lingua Od cpioil propter mii faciliorcrn et 
dolcctabiikucm vulgaritatcni, (pricquiil icdui'funi aivc iiivciituin cut 
ad vulgare piosaicuni, suurn ost; videlicet biblia cnni Trojauoruni, 
lloinai)oruni4Uu gestibus conipiiatn et Aituri regia ambagos pub 
cbcrriroie ct (juaniplures aliae histoiio* rc ductrinic. That Dante by 
prosaicuin did not mean prose, Itut a more inartificial verao, numrron 
Icfjf. 80I1U0S, is clear. Of. \Volf, Ueber die pf>.* 92 seq, and 

notes. It has not, 1 think, been remarked that Daiito borrows 
his faciliuTcm, ei deleciahilhrem from the ^lus dilclaLlc el annvnp 
of his niabter Brunetto Ijalini. 

t “ Aly ears no sweefer music know 

Thau l.aubijrk’s clank with sadillebow, 
y Tho noise, the cries, the tumult blown 
From trumpet and ffom clarion. 
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battlo-duBt, through 'which the paladins loom dimly gigantic, 
and a strong verse flashes here**and there like an angry 
sword ? What are the Roman d'amrUttreSf the cycle of 
Arthur and his kuights, but a procession of armour and 
plumes—mer@ spectacle, not vision like their Grecian 
antitype, the Odyssey, whoso pictures of life, whether 
domestic or heroic, are among the abiding consolations of 
the mind 1 An oleniont of disproportion, of grotesqueneas,* 
earmark of the barbarian, disturbs us, even when it docs not 
disgust, in them all. Except the Rolandy obey all want 
adequate nmtive, and even in that we way well suspect a 
reminiscence of the Iliad. They are not without a kind of 
dignity, for manliness is always noble, and there are 
detached scones that are striking, perhaps all the m(^ so 
from th(3ir rarity, like the combat of Oliver and EjfiJjgjftSBi;?, 
and the leave-taking of Parise la Ouchesso. Butm point 
of art they are far below even PMusi, whose great poem is 
,of precisely the same romantic type. The episode of 
).^ohrab and Hustom as much surpasses the former of the 
j^assages just alluded to in largeness and energy of treat- 
in the true epical quality, as the lament of Tehmino 
over her son does the latter of them in refined and natural 
Wthos. In our revolt against pseudo classicism we must 
Slot let our admiration for the vigour and freshness which 
mro the merit of this old poetry tempt us to forget that our 
direct literary inheritance comes to us from an ancestry who 
would never have got beyond the Age of Iron but for the 
models of graceful form and delicate workmanship which 
%hoy found in the tombs of an earlier race. 

I recall but one passage (from JnurilnAn. 

»%hioh in its simple movement of thelTearrcan in any way 
bo compared with Gbaucer, I translate it fl^boly, merely 
changing the original assonance into rhyme. Ereroborc, to 
^savc the son of her loige-lord, has passed oil her own child 
for his, onl)r stipulating that he shfUi pass the night before 
hia death with her in the prison wh«^ she is confined by 

Comriuria Fiorirar In Fietrahrat with Nauaikaa. for^fiaamnle. 
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the usurper Fromond. The time is just as the dreaded 
dawn begins to break. 

“ ‘ Gamier, fair son,’ the noble lady said, 

‘ To save thy father's life mnst thou be dead; 

And mine, alas, must be with sorrow apeut^ 

Since thou must die, albeit so innocent I 
Evening thou shalt not see that see’st the tnorn I 
Woo worth the hpur that I beheld then born, 

Whom nino long mouths within my side 1 bore I 
Was never babe desired so inneb before* 

Kow*8ummer will the pleasant days recall 
When 1 shall take roy stand upon the wall 
And seo tlio fair young gentlemen thy poors 
That come and go, and, as beseems their years, 

Run at the quintain, strive to pierce the shield^ 

And in the tourney keep their sell or yield ; 

Then must my heart be tcarswolu for thy sake, 

That ’twTll be maivcl if it do not break.’ 

At morning, when the day began to peer, 

Matins rang out from minsters far and near, 

And the clerks sang full well with voices high. 

‘God,’ said the dame, 'thou giorious in tho sky, 

These lingering nights were wont to tiro mo so I 
And this, alas, how swift it hastes to go I 
Tiiese clerks and cloistered folk, alas, in spite 
So early sing to cheat me of my night I ’ ” 

The great advantages which tho lanffue d*oil had over its 
sister dialect of the South of France were its wider dis¬ 
tribution, anti its representing the^ national and unitaiy 
tendencies of the people as opposed to those of provincial 
isolation. But the Trouveres had also this superiority, 
that they gave a voice to real and not merely conventional, 
emotions. In comparison with the Troubadours theii^ 
sympathies were more human, and their expression more 
popular. While the tiresome ingenuity of the latter busied 
itself chiefly'^in the filigree of wire*dFawn sentiment and 
supersubtilised conceit, the former took their subjects 
from the street and the market os well as from the chftteau. 
In the one case language had become a mere material for 
clover elaboration; in the other, as always in live literature, 
it was a soil from which the roots of thought and feeling 

tho colouring of vivid expression. The 
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writers of French, by the greater pliancy of their dialect and 
the simpler forms of their verse, had acquired an ease whicli 
was impossible in the more stately and sharply>angled 
vocabulary of the South. I'licir octosyllabics have not 
Rcddom a carcdess facility not unworthy of Swift in his best 
mood. They liad attained the highest skill and grace in 
narrative, as the lays of Marie do^ France and the Lai de 
VOinelet bear witness.’*^ Above all, they had learned how 
to brighten the hitherto monotonous web of Jjtory with the 
gayer hues of fancy. 

Jt is no improbable surmise that the sudden and sur- 
I)rising development of the more strictly epical poetry in 
the North of France, and especially its growing partiality 
for historical in preference to mythical subjects, wore due 
to the Normans. The poetry of the Danfcs was much of it 
authentic history, or whnt was believed to be so ; the heroes 
of their Sagas were real men, with wives and children, with 
relations public and domestic, on the common levels of life, 
and rot mere ensatures of imagination, who dwell apart 
like stars from the vulgar cares and interests of men. Jf 
MO comi>are Havelok with the least idealised figures of 
Carlovingian or Arthurian romance, wo shall have a keen 
sense of this ditfe.rence. Manhood has taken the place of 
caste, and hornelinoas of exaggeration. Ilavelok says,— 

“ God wot, I will with thee gang 
For to learn some good to got; 

Swinkcii would 1 for niy tnoat; 

It ivS no shame for to swinkon.” 

This Dane, we sec, is of our own make and stature, a being 
much nearer our kindly sympathies than his compatriot 
' Ogijj:, of whom M'o are teld, 

*' Dix piis de lone avoit le chevalier.” 

But however large or small share we may allow to the 
Danes in changing the cltaracter of French poetry and 
supplanting the Ilomance with the Fabliau, there can be 
little doubt either of the kind or amount of influence which 

* If internal evidonco may be trusted, the Lai dc VEapine. is not hcra. 
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tho Normans must havo brought with them into England. 

I am not going to attempt a definition of the Anglo-Saxon 
element in English literature, for generalisations are apt to 
be as dangerous os they are tempting. But as a painter 
may draw a cloud so that we recognise its general truth, 
though the boundaries of real clouds never remain the 
same for two minutes together, so amid the changes of 
feature and complexion brought about by commingling of 
race, tliere still remains a certain cft.st of physiognomy 
which points "back to some one ancestor of marked and 
peculiar character. It is toward this typo that there is 
always a tendency to revert, to borrow Mr. Darwin’s 
phrase, and 1 think the general belief is not without some 
a(l( quato grounds which in France traces this predominant 
type to the Kelt, <ind in England to the Saxon.y'in old and 
stationary communities, where tradition has a chanso to 
take root, and where several generations are present to the 
mind of each inhabitant, cither by personal recollection or 
transmitted anecdote, everybody’s peculiarities, whether of 
btrenglh or weakness, are explained and, as it were, 
justified upon some theory of hereditary bias. Such and 
such qualities he got from a grandfather on the spear or a 
groat'Unclo on the spindle side. This gift came in a right 
line from So-ancl-Ko; that failing came in by the dilation of 
the family Wood with that of Such-a-one. In this way 
a certain allowance is made for every aberration from some 
assumed normal type, either in the way of reinforcement or 
defect, and that universal desire of the human mind to 
have everything accounted for—which make.s the moon 
responsible for the whimsies of the weathercock—is cheaply 
gratified. But as mankind in the aggregate is always 
wiser than any single man, because its experience is derived 
from a larger range of observation and experience, and 
because the springs that feed it drain a wider region both 
of time and space, there is commonly some greater or 
smaller share of truth in all popular prejudices. The 
meteorologists are beginning to agree with the old women 
that the moon an accessory before the fact in our 
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atmospheric fluctuatioria Now, although to admit this notion 
of inherited good or ill to its fullest extent would be to abolish 
personal character, and with it all responsibility, to abdicate 
free-will, and to make every effort at self-direction futile, 
there is no inconsiderable alloy of truth in it, nevortholesa 
No man can look into the title-deeds of wliat may be called 
his personal estate, his faculties, his predilections, his 
failings—whatever, in short, sets him apart as a capital I— 
without something like a shock of dread to find how much 
of him is held in mortmain by those who, though long ago 
mouldered away to dust, are yet fatally alive and active in 
him*for good or ill. What is true of individual men is 
true also of races, and the prevailing belief in a nation as 
to the origin of certain of its characteristics has something 
of the same basis in facts of observatmn as the villa<;e 
estimate of the traits of particular families. Inlerdum 
milgus rectum videt. 

\Ve are opt, it is true, to talk rather loosely about our 
Angle-Saxon ancestors, and to attribute to them In a vague 
way all the pith of our institutions and the motive power 
of our progiK)3s, For my own part, I think there is such a 
thing as being too Anglo-Saxon, and the warp and woof 
of tho English national character, though undoubtedly two 
elements mainly predominate in it, is quite too complex for 
us to pick out a strand here and there, and affirm that the 
hody of the fabric is of this or that Our present concern 
with the Saxons is chiefly a literary one; but it leads to a 
study of general characteristics. What, then, so far as we 
can make it out, seems to be their leading mental feature ? 
Plainly, understanding, common-sense—a faculty which 
never carries its possessor very high in creative literature, 
though it may make him great as an acting and even think¬ 
ing man. T^e Dr. Jolmson as an instance. The Saxon, 
as it ap{)ear8 to me, has never shown any capacity for art, 
nuy, commonly commits ugly blunders when he is tempted 
in that direction. He has mado the best working institu¬ 
tions and the ugliest monuments among the children of men. 
He is wanting in taste, which is as much as to say that he 
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has no true sense of proportion. His genius is his solidity 
—an admirable foundation of national character. He is 
healthy, in no danger of liver-complaint, with digestive 
apparatus of amazing force and precision. He is the best 
farmer and best grazier among men, rai.ses th# biggest crops 
and the fattest cattle, and consumes proportionate quanti> 
ties of both. He settles and sticks like a diluvial deposit 
on the warm, low-lying Ihvels, physical and moral. He has 
a prodigious talent, to use Our Yankee phrase, of staying 
put. You cahnot move him; he and rich earth have a 
natural sympathy of cohesion. Not quarrelsome, but^with 
ind')fatigable durability of fight in him, sound of stomach, 
and not too refined in nervous texture^ he is capable of 
indefinitely prolonged punishment, with a singularly obtuse 
sense of proprietyjn acknowledging himself boaten. Among 
all races perhaps none has shown so acute a sense of the 
side on which its bread is buttered, and so great a repug¬ 
nance for having fine phrases take the place of the buty- 
raceous principle. They invented the words humbug,” 
“cant,” “sham,” “gag,” “soft-sodder,’* “flapdcKldle,” and 
other disenchanting formulas, whereby the devil of falsehood 
and unreality gets his efiectual apage Satana / 

An imperturbable perception of tho real relations of 
things is the Saxon's loading quality—no sense whatever, 
or at best stmiU, of tho ideal in him. He has no notion 
that two and two ever make five, which is the problem the 
poet often has to solva Understanding^ that is, equilibrium 
of mind, intellectual good digestion, this, witli unclogged 
biliary ducts, makes him mentally and physically what wo 
call A very fixed fact; but you shall not find a poet in a 
hundred thousand square miles—in many prosperous cen¬ 
turies of such. But one element of incalculable importance 
we have not mentioned. In this homely nature, the idea 
of God, and of a simple and direct relation between the 
All-Father and his children, is deeplijT-rooted. There, above 
all, will he have honesty and simplicitj; less than anything 
else will he have the sacramental wafer—that beautiful 
emblem of our dependence on Him who giveth the daily 

143 
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broad ; less than anything will he have this smeared with 
that Barmecide butter of fair words. This is the lovely 
and noble side of his character. Indignation at this will 
mako him forgf3t crops and cattle : and this, after so many 
centuries, witl give him at last a poet in tlie monk of Eisle- 
bon, who shall cut deep on the memory of mankind that 
brief creed of conscience—“ Here am 1: God help me ; I 
cannot otherwise.” This, it seems to me, with dogged 
sense of justice—both results of that equilibrium of thought 
which springs from clear-sighted understanding—makes the 
beauty of the Saxon nature. 

He believes in another world, and conceives of it without 
metaphysical subtleties as something very much after the 
pattern of this, but infinitely more desirable. Witness the 
vision of John Bunyan. Once heat it,into him that his 
eternal well-being, as he calls it, depends on certain con¬ 
ditions, that only so will the balance in the ledger of 
eternity be in his favour, and tho man who seemed wholly 
of tlds world will give all that ho has, even his life, witli a 
superb simplicity and scorn of the theatric, for a chance in 
tho next. Hard to move, his very solidity of nature makes 
him terrible when once fairly set agoing. Ho is the man 
of all others slow to admit the thought of revolution ; but 
let him onco admit it, he will carry it through and make it 
stick —a secret hitherto undiscoverable by other races. 

But poetry is not made out of the understanding ; that is 
not the sort of block out of which you can carve wing-footed 
Mercuries. Tho question of common sense is always, “ What 
is it good for ? ”—a question which would abolish the rose 
and be answ'cred triumphantly by the cabbage. The danger 
of the prosaic typo of mind lies in the stolid sense of 
superiority which blinds it to everything ideal, to the use of 
anything that does not serve the practical purposes of life. 
Do we not remember how the all-observing and all-fathom¬ 
ing Shakespeare has typified this in Bottom, tho weaver 1 
Surrounded by all the fairy creations of fancy, he sends one 
to fetch him the bag of a humble-bee, and can find no In^tter 
employment for Mustard-seed than to help Oavalero Cobweb 
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scratch his ass’s head between the eara When Titania, 
queen of that fair ideal world, offers liim a feast of beauty, 
h(' says he has a good stomach to a pottle of hay ! 

The Anglo-Saxons never had any real^ literature of their 
own. They produced monkish chronicles in btld Latin, and 
legends of saints in worse metre. Their earlier poetry is 
essentially Scandinavian. It was that gena inclytiasima 
Northmannorum that imported the divine power of imagina¬ 
tion—that power which, mingled with the solid Saxon 
understanding, produced at last the miracle of Stiatford. 
It was to this adventurous race, which found America 
before Columbus, which, for the sake of freedom of thought, 
could colonise inhospitable Iceland, which, as it were, 
typifying the very action of tho imaginative faculty itself, 
identified itself always with what it conquered, that we owo 
whatever aquiline features there are in tho national 
physiognomy of tho English race. It was through the 
Normans that the English mind and fancy, hitiicrto pro* 
vincial and uncouth, wore first infused with the lightness, 
grace, and self-confidence of Romance literature. They 
seem to have opened a window to the southward in that 
solid and somewhat sombre insular cliaracter, and it was a 
painted window all aglow with the figures of tradition and 
poetry. The old Gothic volume, grim with legends of 
devilish temptation and satanic lore, they illuminated with 
the gay and brilliant inventions of a softer climate and 
more gonial moods. Even the stories of Arthur and his 
knights, toward which the stern Dante himself relented so 
far as to call them gratissimaa ambages —most delightful 
circumlocutions—though of Eritish origin, were first set 
free from tho dungeon of a barbarous dialect by the French 
poets, and so brought back to England, and moefe popular 
there by the Normans. 

Chaucer, to whom French must have been almost as truly 
a mother tongue as English, was familiar with all that had 
been done by Troubadour or Trouvtre. In him we see the 
first result of the Norman yeast upon the home-baked 
Saxon loaf. The flour had been honest, the paste well 
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kneaded, but the inspiring leaven was wanting till the 
Norman brought it over. Chaucer works still in the solid 
material of his race, but with what airy lightness has he not 
infused it 1 Without ceasing to be English, he has escaped 
from being ihsular. But ho was something more than this; 
he was a scholar, a thinker, and a critic. Ho had studied 
the Divina Cmnimdia of JDante, he had read Petrarca and 
Boccaccio, and some of the Latin poets. He calls Dante 
the great poet of Italy, and Petrarch a learned dork. It is 
plain that he knew very well the truer purpose of poetry, 
and had even arrived at the higher wisdom of comprehend¬ 
ing the aptitudes and limitations of his ow'n genius. He 
saw clearly and felt keenly what were the faults and what 
the wants of the prevailing literature of his country. In 
the ** Monk’s Tale ” he slily satirisoa the long-winded 
morality of Gower, as his prose antitype Fielding was to 
satirise the prolix sentimentality of Kiohardson. In the 
rhyme of Sir Thopas he gives the coup de groxA to the 
romfmees of Chivalry, and in his own choice of a subject he 
heralds that new world in which the actual and the popular 
were to supplant the fantastic and the heroic. 

Before Chaucer, modem Europe had given birth to one 
"great poet, Dante; and contemporary with him was one 
supremely elegant one, Petrarch. Dante died only seven 
years before Chaucer was bom, and, so fsAr as culture is 
derived from books, the moral and intelleotual induences 
they had been subjected to, the speculative stimulus that 
may have given an impulse to their minds—there could 
have been no essential difierence between them. Yet there 
are certain points of resemblance and dl ooi^traBti and those 
not entirely fanciful, which seem to me’^.i^S^nBiderable 
interest. Both were of mixed race,. Dante ioeriainly, 
Chaucer presumably so, Dante seems to have inherited on 
the Teutonic side the strong moral sense, the almost nervous 
irritability of conscience, and the tendency to mysticism 
which made him the first of Christian poets—first in point 
of time and first in point of greatness. From the other 
side he seems to have received ^most in overplus a feeling 
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of order and proportiooi sometiiues well>nigh hardening into 
mathematical precision and formalism—a tendency which 
at last brought the poetry of the Romanic races to a dead¬ 
lock of artifice and decorum. # OhauccTy on the other hand, 
drew from the South a certain airiness* of sentiment and 
expression, a felicity of phrase, and an elegance of turn 
hitherto unprecedented and hardly yet matched in our 
literature, but all the ^hile kept firm hold of his native 
soundness of understanding, and that genial humour which 
seems to be tllb proper element of worldly wisdom. With 
Dante, life represented the passage of the soul from a state 
of nature to a state of grace; and there would have Ateen 
almost an even chance whether (as Burns says) the DibiTM 
Cornniedia had turned out a song or a sermon, but for the 
wonderful genius of its author, which has oompellcKl the 
sermon to sing and the song to preach, whether they would 
or no. With Chaucer, life is a pilgrimage, but only that 
his eye may be delighted with the varieties of costume and 
character. There arc good morals to be found in Chaucer, 
bub they are always incidental. With Dante the main 
question is the saving of the soul, with Chaucer it is the 
conduct of life. The distance between them is almost that 
between holiness and prudence. Dante applies himself to 
the realities and Chaucer to the scenery of life, and the 
former is coiiBcquently the more universal poet, as the 
latter is the more truly national one. Dante represents the 
justice of God, and Chaucer his loving kindness. If there 
is anything that may properly be called satire in the one, it 
is like a blast of, Divine wrath, before which the 
wretches cower. ax^;^ihble, which rends away their cloaks 
of hypoojE||||y|||d^ their masks of worldly propriety, and 
leaves th^'siiivenng in the cruel nakedness of their shame. 
The satire of the other is genial with the broad sunshine of 
humour, into which the victims walk forth with a delightful 
unconcern, laying aside of themselves the disguises that 
seem to make them uncomfortably warn, till they have 
made a thorough betrayal of themselves so unconsciously 
that we almost pity while we laugh. Dante shows us the 
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punishment of sins against God and one’s neighbour, in order 
that wo may shun them, and so escape the doom that awaits 
them in the other world. Chaucer exposes the cheats of 
the transmuter of metals, of the begging friars, and of the 
pedlars of iiwlulg^noeB, in order that we may be on our 
guard against them in this world. If we are to judge of 
what is national only by the highest and most charactt*ristic 
types, surely we cannot fail to ^ee in Chaucer the true 
forerunner and prototype of Shakespeare, who, with an 
imagination of far deeper grasp, a far wider reach of thouglit, 
yet took the same delight in the pageantry of the actual 
woriy, and whose moral is the moral of worldly wisdom 
only heightened to the level of his wide-viewing mind, and 
made typical by the dramatic energy of his plastic nature. 

Yet if Chaucer had little of that organic force of lift^ 
which so inspires the poem of Dante that, as he himself 
says of the heavens, part answers to part with mutual 
interchange of light, he had a structural faculty which 
distiij^guishes him from all other English poets, his con¬ 
temporaries, and which indeed is the primary distinction of 
poets properly so called. There is, to be sure, only one 
other English writer coeval with hims(df who deserves in 
any way to be compared witli him, and that rather for 
contrast than for likeness. 

With the single exception of Langland, the English poets, 
his contemporaries, were little else than bad versifiers of 
legends classic or mediaeval, as happened, without selection 
and without art, Chaucer is the first who broke away from 
the dreary traditional style, and gave not merely stories, 
but lively ftictures of real life as the ever-renewed substance 
of poetry. He was a refotoier, too, not only in literature, 
but in morals. But as in the former his exquisite tact 
saved him from all eccentricity, so in the latter the 
pervading sweetness of his nature could never be betrayed 
into harshness and invective. He seems incapable of 
indignation. He mused good-naturedly over the vices and 
follies of men, and, never forgetting that he was fashioned 
of the same clay, is rather apt to pity than condemn. There 
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is no touch of cynicism in all he wrote. Dante’s bru^h 
seems sometimes to have been smeared with tho burning 
pitch of his own fiery lake. Chaucer’s pencil is dipped in 
the cheerful colour-box of the old illuminators, and he has 
their patient delicacy of touch, with a iivcdcyn far beyond 
their somewhat mechanic brilliancy. 

English narrative poetry, as Chaucer found it, though it 
had not altogether escofped from the primal curse of loiig- 
windedness so painfully characteristic of its prototype, tlu» 
French Romance of Chivalry, had certainly shown a fooling 
for tho picturesque, a soiiso of colour, a directness of phrase, 
and a simplicity of treatment, which give it graces ♦)£ its 
own and a turn peculiar to itself. In tho esisy knack of 
story-telling, the popular minstrels cannot compare with 
Marie de France^ The lightsomenoss of fancy, that leaves 
a touch of sunshine and is gone, is painfully missed in thorn 
all. Their incidents enter dispcrsedly, os tho old stage 
directions used to say, and they have not Icarnod the art of 
concentrating their force on tho key point of their hearers’ 
interest They neither get fairly hold of their suhjedt, nor, 
what is more important, does it get hold of them. But 
they sometimes yield to an instinctive hint of leaving-olF at 
the right moment, and in their happy negligence .achieve 
an eU’ect only to bo matched by the higliest successes of art. 

* “ That lady heard his mouruinx all 
Kif^ht under her chamber wall, 

In her oiiel where »bo was, 

Closed well with royal glass ; 

Fullillod it was with imagery 
Every window, by and by ; 

On each side had there a gin 
Sperred with mayppa divers pin ; 

Anon that lady fair and froo • 

Undid a pin of ivory 

And wide the window she open set, 

The sun shone in at her closet-*' 

It is true the old rhymer relapses a little into tfio habitual 
drone of his class, and shows half a mind to bolt into thtnr 
common inventory style when he conies to his gins and 
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piTui, bat he -withstands the temptation manfully, and his 
sunshine fills our hearts with a gush as sudden as that 
which illumines the lady’s oriel. Coleridge and Keats 
have each in his way felt the charm of this winsome 
picture, but have •hardly equalled its hearty honesty, its 
economy of material, the supreme test of artistic skill. I 
admit that the phrase “ had there a gin ” is suspicious, and 
suggests a French original, but I Vemember nothing alto¬ 
gether so good in the romances from the other side of the 
Channel. One more passage occurs to me, Almost incom¬ 
parable in its simple straightforward force and choice of 
the right word. 

Sir Graytiteel to his Joath thus thraws, 
lie welters [wallows] and the gross updraws; 

A iittlo while then lay he still, 

(P'riends that saw him liked full ill) 

And bled into his armour bright'' 

The line, for suggestive reticence, almost deserves to bo 
put beside the famous 

" Quel gioruo piii non vi legf^uminu avaiite" 

of the great master of laconic narration. In the same 
poem^ the growing love of the lady, in its raaidenliness of 
unconscious l>etrayal, is touched with a delicacy and tact as 
surprising as they are delightful. But such passages, 
which are the despair of poets who have to work in a 
language that has faded into diction, are exceptional. 
They are to be set down rather to good luck than to art 
Even the stereotyped similes of these fortunate alliterates, 
like “weary as water in a weir,’-or “glad as grass is of the 
rain,” are now, like nature, at the thousandth repetition. 
Perhaps our palled taste overvalues the wild flavour of 
tiu'se wayside treasure-ti oves. They are w^ood-strawborries, 
prized in proportion as we must turn over more leaves ere 
wo find one. This popular literature is of value in helping 

* Sir ISger atid Sir Orine iu tlio Torcy Folio. The passage quoted 
is Irum Bllis. 
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ua toward a juster estimate of Ohaucer by showing what 
the mere language was capable of, and that all it wonted 
was a poet to put it through its paces. For though the 
poems 1 have quoted be, in their present form, later tlian 
they are, after all, but modernised versi^s o{ older copies, 
which they doubtless reproduce with substantial fidelity. 

It is commonly assumed that Chaucer did for English 
what Dante is supposed to have done for Italian and 
Luther for German, that he, in short, in some hitherto 
inexplicable ^ay, created it But this is to speak loosely 
and without book. ' Languages are never made in any such 
fashion, still less are tlmy the achievement of any iUngle 
man, however great his genius, however powerful his indi¬ 
viduality. They shape themselves by laws as definite as 
those which guide and limit the growth of other living 
organisms Dante, indeed, has told us that he chose to 
write in the tongue that might be learned of nurses and 
chatferers in the market His practice shows that he knew 
perfectly well that poetry has needs which cannot be 
answered by the vehicle of vulgar cominorce between man 
and man. What he instinctively felt was, that there was 
the living heart of all speech, without whoso help the brain 
were powerless to send M ill, motion, meaning, to the limbs 
and extremities. But it is true that a language, as respects 
the uses of li^rature, is liable to a kind of syncope. No 
matter how complete its vocabulary may be, how thorough 
an outfit of inflections and case-endings it may have, it is a 
mere dead body without a soul till some man of genius set 
its arrested pulses ouco more athrob, and show what wealth 
of sweetness, scorn, persuasion, and passion lay there 
awaiting its liberator. In. this sense it is hardly too much 
to say ^at Chaucer, like Dante, found his native* tongue a 
dialect and left it a Jangiiago. But it w^xs not what he did^^ 
with delilxjrato purpose of reform, it was his kindly and 
plastic genius that wrought this magic of renewal and 
inspiration. It was not the new words he introduced,« 
but his way of using the old ones, that surprised them into 
* 1 thiuk ho one now and then, like oyen eoluwhliM,'' 
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grace^ ease, and dignity in their own despite. In order to 
feel fully how much he achieved, let any one subject him* 
self to a penitential course of reading in his contemporary, 
G^wer, who worked in a material to all intents and pur¬ 
poses the saipe, oi^ listen for a moment to the barbarous 
jangle which Lydgate and Occleve contrive to draw from 
the instrument their master had tuned so deftly. Qfiwer 
has positively raised todiousucss to‘ the precision of science, 
he has made dulness an heirloom for the students of our 
literary history. As you slip to and fro 6n the frozen 
levels of his verso, which give no foothold to the mind, as 
your^ nervous ear awaits the inevitable recurrence of his 
rhyme, regularly pertinacious as the tick of an eight-day 
clock, and reminding you of Wordsworth's 

“ Oiico more the ass did lengthen out ^ ' 

The hard, dry, seesaw of his horrible bray,” 

you learn to dread, almost to respect, the powers of this 
indefatigable man. Ho is the undertaker of the fair 
mediaeval legend, and his style has the hateful gloss, the 
seemingly unnatural length, of a coffin. Love, beauty, pas¬ 
sion, nature, art, life, the natural and theological virtues,- - 
there is nothing beyond his power to disenchant, nothing 
out of which the tremendous hydraulic press of his allegory 
(or whatever it is, for 1 am not sure if it be not something 
even worse) will not squeeze all feeling and freshness and 
leave it a juiceless pulp. It matters not where you try 
him, whether his story be Christian or pagan, borrowed 
from history or fable, you cannot escape him. Hip in at 
the middle or tiie end, dodge back to the beginning, the 
patient old man is there to take you by the button and go 
on with his imperturbable narrative. You may have left 
otF with Olytemnestra, and you may begin again with 
Samson; it makes no odds, for you cannot tell one from 
t'other. His tediou^^ness is omnipresent, and like Dogberry 
ho could find in his heart to bestow it all (and more if he 
had it) on your worship. The word lengthy has been 
charged to our American account, but it must have been 
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invented by the first reader of Gower*B works, the only 
inspiration of which they were ever capable. Our 
literature had to lie by and recruit for more than four 
centuries ere it could give us an equal vacuity in Tuppor, 
so persistent a uniformity of commonplace infthe “ Recrea¬ 
tions of a Country Parson.” Let us bo thankful that the 
industrious Gower never found time for recrciation I 

But a fairer as well a% more instructive comparison lies 
between Chaucer and the author of “Piers Ploughman.” 
Lan"land has as much tenderness, ns much interest in 
the varied picture of life, as hearty a contempt for hypocrisy, 
and almost an equal sense of fun. He has the same* easy 
abundance of matter. Jiut what a difference! It is the 
difference between the poet and the man of poetic tempera 
inent. The abiaulanco of tho one is a continual fulness 
within the fixed limits of good taste ; that of the other is 
squandered in overflow. The one can be profuse on 
occasion ; the other is diffuse whether ho will or no. Tlio 
one is full of talk ; the other is garrulous. What intone is 
the refined bo nhom ie of a man of tho world, is a rustic 
shrewdness in the other. Both arc kindly in their satire, 
and have not (like too many reformers) that vindictive love 
of virtue which spreads the stool of repentance with thistle- 
burrs before they invite tho erring to seat themselves 
therein. But wdiat in “ Piers Ploughman ” is sly fun, has 
the breadth and depth of humour in Chaucer ; and it is plain 
that while the former was taken up by his moral purpose, 
the main interest of the latter turned to perfecting tho form 
of his work. Tu short, Chaucer had that fine literary sense 
which is as rare as genius, and, united with it, as it was in 
him, assures an immortality of fame. It is not merely w'hat 
he has to say, but even more the agreeable way* he has of 
saying it, that captivates our attention and gives him an 
assured place in literature. Above it is not in detached 
passages that his charm lies, but in the entirety of expres¬ 
sion and the cumulative eflect of many particulars working 
toward a common end. Now though ex unyue Uonem be 
a good rule in comparative anatomy, itslippTreaHon, except 
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in a very limited way, in criticism is sure to mislead; for 
we should always hear in mind that the really great writer 
is great in the mass, and is to he tested less hy his cleverness 
in the elaboration of parts than hy that reac/^ of mind which 
is incapable pf random elTort, which selects, arranges, 
combines, rejects, denies itself the cheap triumph of 
iminodiaie effects, because it is absorbed by the controlling 
charm of proportion and unity. A careless good-luck of 
phrase is delightful; but criticism cleaves to the tejisplogical 
argument, and distinguishes the creative intellect, not so 
much by any happiness of natural endowment as by the 
markb of design. It i.s true that one may sometimes discover 
by a single verso whether an author have imagination, or may 
make a shrewd guess whether lie have stylo or no, just as by 
a few spoken words you may judge of a man’s accent; hut 
the true artist in language is never spotty, and needs no 
guide-boards of admiring italics, a critical method introduced 
by Leigh Hunt, whose feminine temperament gave him 
acute perceptions at the expense of judgment. This is the 
^B mot jan method, which offers us a brick os a sample of the 
house, forgetting that it is not the goodness of the separate 
bricks, but the way in which they are put together, that 
brings thorn within the province of art, and makes tlm 
difference between a heap and a house. A great writer 
docs not reveal himself here and thoro, but. everywhere. 
Langlaud’s verso runs mostly like a brook, with a l)eguiling 
and well-nigh slumberous prattle, but he, more often than 
any writer of his class, flashes into salient lines, gets inside 
our guard with the home-thrust of a forthright word, and 
ho gains if taken piece-meal. His imagery is naturally and 
vividly picturesque, as w'here he says of Old Age,— 

“ Eld the hoar 
That was in tlie vauutward, 

And bale the banner before death,— 

and he softens to i sweouu «8 of sympathy beyond Ohaucer 
when ho spe.a}co of the poor or tells us that Mercy is **sib of 
all sinful;'' but to compaiM Piers Ploughman ” with the 
“ Canterbury Talcs ** is to compare sermon with song. 
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Let us put a bit of Lfingland*8 satira beside one of 
Ohao^ser's. Some people in scSrcb of Kuth meet a pilgrim 
and ask him whence he comes. He gave a long list of 
holy places, appealing for p^^of to the relics on his hut ;-~ 

‘ I have walked full wide in wet and in dry ^ 

And sought saints for my goul's health.’ 

' Know'st thou ever n relic that is called Truth t 
Couldst thou sliow^is the way whoro that wight dwelleth 1 
* Nay, so God help me,’ said the man then, 

' I sBvwnover palmer with staff nor with scrip 
Ask after him ever till now in this place.* '* 

This is a good hit, and the poet is satisfied; but, irf what 
I am going to quote from Chaucer, everything becomes 
picture, over which lies broad and warm the sunshine of 
humorous fancy., 

“In oldd dayes of the King Artour 
Of which that Britoons speken gret honour. 

All was this lond fulfilled of fayerie : 

The elf-quccn with her joly compaigtiio 
Danced lul eft in many a gren'e medo: 

This was the old opinion as I redo; 

I Speke of many bundrid yer ago: 

But now can no man see none elves mo. 

For now the gretii charite and prayeres 
Of lymyloura and other holy frores 
Tl)at sechen every lond and every streem, 

As \hick as metis in the soniiubeam, 

Blossyng halles, chambres, kitchenes, and boiircs, 

Citocs, and burghs, castcls hihe and toures, 

Thorpes and bernos, shepneg and dayeries, 

This iiiakith that thor hen no fayerics. 

For ther os wont to ^vBlkeu was an elf 
There walkith none hot the lymytonr bimsuir, 

Id imdermeles and in morwenynges. 

And sayth his matyns and his hmy thinges, 

As he goth in his lyniytatioun. * 

Wommen may now go saufl^pxi* and donn ; 

In every bush or umlor ovpfijco 
There is none other incuh^ but he, 

And he ne wol doon hem no dishondni 

How canuingly the contrast is suggested hero between the 
Elf'^ueea’s jolly company and the uusociai limiters, thick as 
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mptea in tho sunbaam, yet each walking by himself! And 
with what an air of innooent unconsciousness is the deadly 
thrust of the last verse given, with its contemptuous 
emphasis on the he that seems so well meaning! Even 
Shakespeare, «vho %eem3 to come in after everybody has 
done his best with a “ TiOt me take hold a minute and show 
you how to do it,” could not have bettered this. 

“ Piers Ploughman ” is tho bo§t exaniplo T know of 
what is called popular po(!try—of compositions, that is, 
which contain nil the sinipler elements of poetry, but 
still in solution, not crystallised around any thread of 
artistic purpose. In it appears at her best tho Anglo- 
Saxon Muse, a first cousin of Poor Richard, full of pro- 
^erbial wisdom, who always brings her knitting in her 
‘ pocket, and seems moat at home in tbo chimney-corner. It is 
\ genial; it plants itself firmly on hunuiii nature with its rights 
and wrongs; it has a surly honesty, prefers the downright to 
^ the gracious, and conceives of speech as a tool rather than a 
musicty instrument- If we should seek for a single word 
/.that would d(‘fine it most precisely, we should not choose 
simplicity, hut homelinc.sa There is more or less of this in 
all early poetry, to bo sure; but I think it especially proper 
to Knglish poets, and to tho most English among them, like 
Oowpor, Orabbo, and one is tempted to add Wordsworth— 
where ho forget's Coleridge's private lectures.* In reading 
such poets as Langland, also, we are not to forget a certain 
charm of distance in the very language they use, making it 
unhackneyed without being alien. As it is tho chief func¬ 
tion of tho poet to make the familiar novel, those fortunate 
early risers of literature, who gather phrases with the dew 
still on them, have their poetry done for them, as it wore, 
by their vocabulary. But in Chaucer, as in all great poets, 
the language gets its charm from liim. The force and 
sweetness of his genius kneaded more kindly together the 
Latin and Teutonic elements of our mother tongue, and 
made something bolter than either. Tho necessity of 
writing poetry, and not move verse, made him a reformer 
whether ho would or no; and the instinct of his finer ear 
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was a guidic such as none before him or contemporary with 
him, nor indeed any that came after him, till Spenser, could 
command. Gower had no notion of the uses of rhyme 
except as a kind of crease at the end of every eighth 
syllable, where the verse was to be folded oyer agj in into 
another layer, lie says, for example, 

"This maidan Canacco was hight. 

Both in tho day and cko by night,” 

as if people commonly cliangt^d their names at dark. And 
he could not even contrive to say this without tho clumsy 
pleonasm of hoik and eke, Chaucer was put to no* such 
shifts of piecing out his metre with loose woven bits of 
baser stud'. Jle himself says, in tho "Man of Law’s 
Tale,”— 

" Mo lists not of the chaff nor of tho straw 

To make so long a tale as of the corn." 

One of the world’s three or four great story-tellers, ho was 
also one of the best versifiers that ever made English trip 
and sing witli a gaiety that seems careless, but where every 
foot beats time to the tune of the thought. By the skilful 
arrangement of his pauses he evaded tho monotony of the 
couplet, and gave to tho rhymed pentameter, which he made 
our heroic measure, something of the architectural repose 
of blank verse. He found our language lumpisli, stifl’, 
unwilling, too apt to speak Saxonly in gi-outy monosyllables; 
ho left it enriched with tho longer measure of the Italian 
and Provcnqal poets. He reconciled, in tho harmony of 
his verse, the English bluntness with the dignity and 
elegance of the less homely Southern speech. Though lio 
did not and could not create our language (for he who writes 
to be read does not write for liu guiatc rB), yet it is true that 
he first made it easy, and to thaiTextent modern, so that 
Spenser, tw’o hundred years latei’, studied his m(3tliod and 
called him master. IL? first w.'-ote JCngli'^h ; and it was a 
feeling of this, I suspect, that made it fashionable in Eliza¬ 
beth’s day to “ talk pure Chaucer.” Already wo find in hi.s 
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works versos that might pass without question in Milton or 
even Wordsworth, so mainly unchanged have the language 
of poetry and the movement of verse remained from his day 
to our own. 

* • '* Thou Pol} muia 

On ?6ntM0, that, with* thy sisters glatlo, 

By Helicon, not far from Cirrea, 

Smeeat with voice memorial i^ the shades 
Under the laurel which that may not fade. 

And downward from a hill under a bint » 

Thf re stood the toiiiple of Mars omnijtotent 
Wiought all of bnnicd steel, of which th’ entree 
' 'Was long and atiait and ghastly for to see: 

The nortnern light in at the dooiea shone 
For window in the wall no was there none 
Through which man mighten any light disceme; 

The doro was all of adamant oternc.^' r 

And here are some lines that would not seem out of place 
in the “ Paradise of Dainty Devises;"— 

Bide, Absolom, thy gilte [gilded] tresses clear, 

* Esther lay thou thy meekness all adown. 

a a • a a » 

Make of your wifehood no comparison ; 
ilkiu yc }our beauties Ysoude and Elaine, 

My lady cometh, that all this may distain " 

When I renicniber Chaucer’s malediction upon his scrivener, 
and consider that by far the larger proportion of his verses^ 
(allowing always for change of pronunciation) are perfeotlj^^ 
accordant with our present accentual system, 1 cannot 
believe that he ever wrote an imperfect Ime. His ear 
would never have tolerated the verm of nine syllahlei^ 
with a strong accent on the first, attributed to him by w. 
Skeate and Mr. Morria Such verses seem to me simply 
impossible in the pentameter iambic as Chaucer wrotgi it 
A great deal of misapprehension would be avoided in dis¬ 
cussing English metres, if it wens nhjy understood that 
quantity in Latin and quaiid^ in ^l^giish mean very 
different things. Perhaps theib^ quantitative verses in 

* Comifionly priuled 
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our language (l>otter even than Coleridge’s) are to bo fouiirl 
in Mother Goose, composed by nurs('s wholly by ear and 
beating timo as they danced the baby 011 their knoo, I 
suspect Chaucer anwl Shakespoan* would be surpriseil into a 
sniilo by the learned arguments which si;^)ply their halting 
verses %\itli every kind of excuse cxc'^pt that of being 
readable. When verses woro written to bo chanted, more 
licence could ho allowed^ for the car tolerates the widest 
deviations from habitual accent in words that are sung, 
Segnhis irrUant demlssa per aureitx. To some extent the 
same thing is true of anapjr'^tic and other tripping measures, 
hut we cannot adniit it in marching tunes like tlioatj of 
Chaucer, lie wrote for the eyo luoro than for the voice, 
as poets had begun to do long before.* Homo loose talk of 
Coleridge, loose in spite of its alFectation of scientifu! 
precision, about retarcUiiioiis ” and the like, has jnisled 
many honest persons Tiilo believing that they can make 
good ^erse out of ba<I prose. Cederidge himself, from 
naUiral hneno'^'S of car, was the best nietrisi among modern 
ICnglifeh poets, and, read with proper allowances* his 
remarks upon versification nre always instructive to who 
ever is not rhythin-dcif. But one has no patience with the 
dysppiulanises, iho pceon primuses, and wliat not, with 
whiclrB’C duikens verSi^^hat arc to be explained only by 

Jit’s ib'scription of the hook of trait's amoureux et do 
wd.ii’h he had eii|,roRst'd for rresentatiou to Hichard II. 
“i1s 1394, is enough to bring tears to tho eyes of a modern aullior. 
*'Et lui plut ties grandemuit; et plairo bion lui devoit, car il ('toit 
euliuninu, eoiit et historic ot coavoit de vonuoil vtslours k dis (iuux 
d'ai^Ut dor6s d’or, ot lenses d’or au roiheu, ct h deux grands fremaulx 
dtfriw cf ri^htniont ouvnsis au milieu tie rosiors d’or.'* How lovingly 
ho-^ling rs over it, hooking it togrllier with et after cl I But two 
ccuttnit'i earlier, whMe the jowAcurn were btill in lull sosg, poems 
'Were also rtud aloud. 

^ “ Put remembrer dcs ancessoura 

Li'S ^ita et les dits et lea mour% 

Dfiit I'en les livros et lea gcatea 

Et lea catoirea Sr« a/esitfa ,"—Homan dn Ttou, 

Bat Chuuuer Vnroto for the private reading of the closcL 

M4 
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the contemporary habits of prontiiiciation. Till after the 
time of Shakespeare we must always hear in mind that it 
is not a language of books but living speech that we have 
to deal with. Of this language Coleridge had little know¬ 
ledge, except wha|, could he acquired through the ends of 
his fingers asHhey lazily turned the loaves of his haphazard 
reading. If his eye was caught by a single passage that 
gave him a chance to theorise, did not look farther. 
Bpoaking of Massinger, for example, he says, “ When a 
speech is interrupted, or one of the characters speaks aside, 
the last syllable of the former speech and first of the suc¬ 
ceeding Massinger counts for one, because both are supposed 
to be spoken at the same moment 

“ 'And frit the awoetnosa 

How her mouth runs pvor.'" 

Now fifty instances may be cited from Massinger which tell 
ngiiinfet this fanciful notion, for one that seems, and only 
seems, in its favour. Anyone tolerably familiar with the 
dramatists knows that in the passage quoted by Coleridge, 
the ho%n being emphatic, “ how her " was pronounced how'r. 
He tells us that Massinger is fond of the anapaest in the 
first and third foot, as:— 

“ T5 yoilr nuire ] th&n mas | rtiliiio rSa | slin that ] clSmmiinds 

Likewise of the second paeon (w—ww) in the first foot, 
followed by four trochees as:— 

“ 85 greuiUly j l6ng f5r, | kn5w their | tltill j fttiSiis.*’ 

In trutli, ho was no fonder of them than his brother 
dramatists who, like him, wrote for the voice by the ear. 
"To your^’ is still one syllable in ordinary speech, and 
" masculine ” and "greedily ** were and are dissyllables or 
trisyllables according to their place in the verse. Coleridge 
was making pedantry of a very simple matter. Yet he has 
said with perfect truth of Chaucer’s verse, "Let a few 
plain rules be given for sounding the final ^ of syllable^ 
and for expressix^ the terminations of such words as oa&tn 
and miion, dissyllables,— or let the syllables to bo 
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sounded in such cases be marked by a competent motrist. 
This simple expedient would, with a very few trifling 
exceptions, where the errors are inveterate, enable anyone 
to feel the perfect smoothiioss and harmony of Chaucer's 
verse.” But Jet us keep widely clear ^f Latin and Greek 
terms of prosody! It is also more impoilant here than 
even with the dramatists of Shakespeare^s time to remem¬ 
ber that we have to c^o with a language caught more from 
the ear than from books. Tlie best school for learning 
to undiTslaud Chaucer's elisions, compressions, slurrings- 
over and runniugs-togother of syllables is to listen to the 
habitual speech of rustics with whom language is still 
plastic to meaning, and hurries or prolongs itself accord¬ 
ingly. Iloro is a contraction frequent in Chaucer, and still 
common in New England :— 

“ But mo were lever than [Icvor’n] all this town, quod he.'* 


Let one example suffice for many. To Coleridge's rules 
another should be added by a wise editor; and that is to 
restore the final n in the infinitive and third porsoh plural 
of verbs, and in such other cases as can be justified by the 
authority of Chaucer himself. Surely his ear could never 
have endured the sing-song of such verses as 


or 


I coutb^’ tcllfl for a gownc-clutli," 
**Tl.aii ye to me schuM breke youre trouthr,.” 


Chaucer^s measure is so uniform (making due allowances) 
that words should be transposed or even omitted where the 
verse manifestly demands if^—and with copyists so long 
and dull of ear this is oft<m the case. Bometimes they 
leave out a needful word ;— 

** But er [tho] thundt'r stynte, there comoth rain, 

When [that] we bcMi yflatterod and jpraised, 

Tak [ye] him for the greatest gentleman.” 

Sometimes they thrust in a word or words that hobble the 
verse 
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** Sho trowpcl ho woro yfol in [kohip] maladic, 

Yo fareii like a rnuri [that] had lust hi« wit, 

'i’li(‘n have I got nt you the uiayslrio, (iiioil sho, 

(Tlieii have I gut the iiiay.slory, slu ) 

And quod the juge [also] tiion must lose thy head.” 

Sometimes iho^ givt' a wrong word idontioal in moaning:— 

“ And thorwithal he knew [coatlic] mo j>rovorh»‘s.” 

Sometimes they chaiigo the true or(U'^r of tlie words: — 

“ Therefore no woman of clorkos is [is of clerlio&J praised 
llis felaw lo, hero ho atont [stout he] hool on live.” 

, ** Jle that covlitcth is a ]>oro wight 

h'or he wold have that is not in his might; 

liut ho that nought hath no coveteth nought to havi^.” 

TToro tlio “but” of the thinl vorso bolong.s at the head of 
llic JiiT.t, and we get i jtl of the anomaly of “covrtoth ” 
dillVTfjitly accented within two lin^s. Nearly all the 
seemingly nnmetrical verses may 1)C righted in this way. 
I find a good example of this in the last stanza of “Troilus 
and 0r6seid(‘.” As it stand.s, wc read— 

“ Thou one, two, and three, etorne on live 
'riiiit raigiiast aie in three, two and one.” 

It is plain that wo slioiild read “ one auind two ” in the first 
vo)‘He, and “ three and two” in the second. Rcmonibering, 
tlion, that Chaucer was hf'io translating Dan'ko, I turned 
(after making the correction) to the original, and found as 
I expected 

“ QupU' uno « doo e tro cho fipinnre vivo, 

E rogna tiempre in tro e due ed uno,” (I’ar. xiv. 28 , 29 .) 

In the stanza before this we have— 

“ To thee and to the philosophica/Z strode, 

To vouchsafe [vouchesafe] there need is, to correct; 

and further on— 


“ With all mine herto* of meroy over I pray 
And to the liord aright thus I si^eak^ and say/ 
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luire we must oithcr strike out tlio second 1/ or put it 
aflrr “sprftke.” 

One often finds sucli cliangiis made by ear justified by 
the readings in other texts, and wo cj^inot but hope that 
the Chaucer Society will give us the indiiiis of at last 
settling upon a version ^vhich sliall make the poems of one 
of the most fluent of ipetrists at least readable. Let any 
one compare the “Franklin's Talo" in the Aldino edition* 
with the text given by Wright, and lie will And botli sense 
and metre clear themselves up in a surprising way. A 
careful collation of texts, by I he way, confirm^ one’s 
confidence in Tyrwhitt’s good taste and thoroughness. 

A writer in tin; “ Proceedings of the Philological So¬ 
ciety” has lately uniU rtalcen to prove that Chaucer did not 
sound the final dr medial c, aTid throws us back on the old 
theory that ho wrote “riding-rime,” that is, verso to the 
eye and not the cwir. This he, attempts to do by allowing 
that th<' Anglo-Norman poets tliemsclvos did not sound 
the r, or, at any rate, were not uniform in so doing. It 
should a sulTicicnt answer to this merely to ask whence 
modern French poetry derived its rules of pronunciation so 
like those of Chaucer, so diirercnt from those of prose. Put 
it is not criougli to prove that some of the Anglo-Norman 
rhymers were had versifiers. Let us look for examples in 
the works of the best poet among them all, Mario do 
France, with whoso works Chaucer was certainly familiar. 
What was har practice ? 1 open at random and find 

enough to overthrow the who!(' tlioory:— 

" Oil SI fillet lo' 1(1 cola— 

I’uL li enrages li fremi—* 

Di inei, fct-cU' jvar ta fei— 

La Daincisel^ i'ajiorta— 

Kar ny U sciiibla boens— 

La daiiie Taveit apcliSe— 

Et !a merd Tareisuna.'* 

* One of the very wor*t, be it said in passing. 

t Whence came, pray, the Elistabethan commaruiSmerU chapSlain. 
mrity, and a score of otiicrs ? Whence the Scottish honny, and so 
many English words of Kumaucu derivation ending in y ? 
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But how about the elision ? 


** Lc pall’ esgard^ sur lo lit— 

Et ele' cst (levant li alec— 

llele’ aTriio*[ct'. above] nc’tl me ccicz. 

4 La^lam^' ad sa iilU* amende.” 

These are all on a single page,* and there are some to spare. 
How about the hiatus f On the same page I find— 

” Kar I’Ercoveake t cstoit— > 

Par eu8 beucistre 't enseincr. 

What M^as the practice of Wace 1 Again I open at random. 

•* N’osa romaiiidrc* en Normandio, 

Maiz, quant la guerr*;' fu linici 
Od sou herneiz en Paille* ala — * 

Gil de Baienea langfment— 

tl DOS pout par ibrc4f prendre— 

Duuo la vil^ mult amcnaout, 

Prisons e preies aineuout *’t 

Again we have the sounded final s, the elision, and the 
hiatus. But what possible reason is there for supposing 
that Chaucer would go to obscure iniiistrelB to learn the 
rules of French versification ? Nay, why are we to suppose 
that he followed them at all ? In his case as in theirs, as 
in that of the Italians, with the works of whose* two greater 
poets he was familiar, it was the language itself and the 
usuges of pronunciation that guided the poet, and not 
arbitrary laws laid down by a synod of versemakera 
Chaucer’s verso difiers from that of Gower and Lydgate 
precisely as the verse of Spenser difibrs from that of 
Gascoigne, and for the same reason—that he was a great 
poet, to whom measure was a natural vehicle. But 
^admitting that ho must have formed his style on the French 
poets, would he not have gone for lessons to the most 
famous and popular among them—>the authors of the 
*' Koman de la Rose 1 ” Wherever you open that poem, 

* Poe8i(}8 de Marie de France, totao i. p. 16S. 
t Le Koman de la Rose, tome ii. p. 390. 
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you find Guillaume de I^rris and Jean de Meung following 
precisely the same method—a method not in the least 
arbitrary, but inherent,in the material which they wrought. 
The e sounded or absorbed under 4he same conditions, the 
same slurring of the diphthongs, the samtf occasional hiatust 
the same compression of several vowels into one sound 
where they immediately follow each other. Shakespeare 
and Milton would 6Up{)ly examples enough of all these 
practices that^soem so incredible to those who write about 
versification without suiKcient fineness of sense to fcol the 
diflerenco between Ben Jonsou’s blank verso and Marlowe's, 
Some men are verse-deaf as others are colour-blind—Ml^ssrs. 
Malone and Guest, for example. 

1 try Kutfibeuf in the same haphazard way, and chance 
brings me upon his “Pbarisian.” This poem is in stanJsas, 
the verses of the first of which have all of them masculine 
rhymes, those of the second feminine ones, and so on in 
such continual alternation to the end, as to show that it 
was done with intention to avoid monotony. Of fejninine 
rhymes* we find ypocrisiif, fam^ justied, mesure?, yglise. But 
did Rutebeuf mean so to pronounce them ? I open again 
at the poem of the Secresiaift, which is written in regular 
octosyllabics, and read— 

• Envi# fet home tuer, 

Et ui fait boiiue rcnnior— 

Knvio greve’, envio 
Kavitf eemfont chants 
F.iivie’ ouwt hunnliir, - 
Kstoit cn ce puia I'U \ie 
Sauz orgutil erci' et aanz rrivi^— 

La gionvnae, Uau)«^, cbivie.*’* 

Froissart was Chaucer’s contemporary. What wafi his usage? 

'* J'avoicf tail on ee voiaig^ 

Kt je 11 (li, ' Ms danift n'aj-jo 
Pour vuuM eu maiut suuvcuir ; 

Mais jo no 8ui pas bieo hanlis 

• Rutebenf, toirjo i. pp. 208 setpp 304 8« (pp 
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T)c V0U3 romonstror, rlamS cLir.-i^; 

]’ai’ (jni;l art no par qiiol maiiicit', 

J’ai on ce comoij(;<i;nicrit 
l)e Tainourous atoiiciit'monl." 

If wo try Pliyiippor'!M ous1c(!s, a ineclianical rhymer, if ever 
there was one, and therefore t!io surer not to let go the 
loading-strings of rule, the result is the same. 

But Chaueer, it is argued, was not uniform in his practice. 
Would this ho likely? Certainly with those tcirniinations 
(like conritm'') which are questioned, and m diphthongs 
generally. Dante took precisely the same liberties. 

•* Facm lo stollo a nei parcr piii ladi, 

Nc til per fantasia giiiiiuiuii I'oiuin’i'sft, 

IV/ [lievvo ilontro all’ alta I’fintasia, 

Solca valor 0 corUsia tiovarsi, 

Cho no 'uvogliava amor e cortoaia." 

IhvQ WO have fiDilnsX and fantadd^ coricsV and cortesid. 
Even Popo has ob>rq>tiou9, as trisyllables, 

indimdual ns a quadrisyllable, and words like tapeatryy 
indilTerently as trochees or dactyls according to their 
jilace in the vers<‘. Dmine even goes so far as to make 
Cain a monosyllable and dissyllabic in tlie samn verse :— 

“ Sister and wife to Cain, Oniu that first did plough." 

Phe eivsural pause (a purely imaginary thing in accentual 
metres) may be made to balance a lino like this of Donno’.s, 

“ Aio they not like I singers at doors for nusit," 

but we defy anyone hy any trick of voice to make it supply 
a missing svllahle in what is called our heroic measure, so 
mainly used by Chaucer. 

^ Enough and far more than enough on a question about 
which it is as hard to bo patient os about the authorship of 
Shakespeare’s plays. It is easy to find all manner of laid 
motrcs among these versifiers, and plenty of inconsistencies, 
many or most of tliem the fault of careless or ignorant 
transcribers, but whoever has read them thoroughly, and 
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with enough philolo^^iual knowledge of oogiiato lang^'Uges 
to guide him, is sure that th(*y at least aimed at regula^ty, 
precisely as he is convinced that Kiiynouard’s rule about 
singular and plural terminations "has plenty of evidence to 
sustain it, despite the numerous exceptions. 'To show what 
a bad versifier could make out of the same language that 
Chaucer used, I copy one stanza from a contfunporary poem. 

“ Wluiii PliohuH froyli was In eharc rcsplcudont, 

In moTioth of May i ily in a morning, 

I haid two lovors profrr tlii^ aiginncnt 
In the yenre ol our koid a M,. ky n’kcning, 

' COeXL, and Ylll. yeero f*ohowitig 

0 ]iotc'ut ]>jin>’i*s‘>(i conserve true lovers all 
And grant ihcin thy region and hli^^e cclr-stialJ 

Jloif is riding-rhyme, and on a very hard horse too! Can 
any 0110 he insensible to the. diirerence bctwi'cn such stuff as 
this and tlie measure of Gliaueerl la it possible that witli 
him the one halting verso should be the rule, and the 
twenty musical ones the exception 1 Let us take licod to 
his own words:— 

** An<l, for there is so eioit divv 
In Kitgllfh, and in \\i iting of our tong, 

So i>ray I (»odf that non tniswiitc tho 
Nc the inisnn tro for defaut ol long, 

And udd'; whereso thou b*3 or tdics song 
Tliat*thou hu understood tiud 1 hcsicch.” 

Yet more. lloecae<;io’s ottam rim a i.s almost a.s n‘£rular 
as that of TasM). Was Chaucer uncon.sciour» of ihis'f It 
will be worth while to compare a stanza of tho original 
w ith one of the translation :— 

Era curtese Kltorc di natnia 

Pei 6 vedendo ili costci li gran piaiito, 

Ch’ ora piii hclKi cl»’ altia creatura, 

Con pio pailuic (uinfortolla ulquanto, 

Dicciido, lascia con la ria ventura 

•From tho “Craft of Lovers,” attributed by Kit.son to Lydgate, 
but too had even for him. 

t Here the received texts give “So jaay 1 to Ood.” t.d, “ IJnt 
IleasoD said him.” T. & 0. 
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Tuo padro a&d&r chc tuttl ha olTeso tauto, 

K tu, sicura e lieta, sonza noia, 

Mentre t’ aggrada, con uoi reuta in TroU.' * 

** Now was this Hoctor pi tons of naturu, 

And f^w that sho was sorrowful bogon 
And that she was so fane a creature. 

Of his goodnessQ he gluded her anon 
And said fsaidc] lot your father's treason gon 
Forth with niischnnco, and ye ^ourself in joy 
Dwelleth with us while [that] you list in Truy," 

If the Italian wore road with the same ignorance that has 
wreaked itself on Chaucer, tho riding-rhyme would be on its 
high horse in almost every line of lioccaccio’s stanza. The 
same might bo said of many a verse in Donne’s satires. 
Spenser in his eclogues for Fehj uary, May, and September 
evidently took it for granted that he. had caught tho 
measure of Chaucer, and it would be rather amusing, as 
well as instructive, to hear the maintainers of the hop-skip- 
and>jump theory of versiheation attempt to make the elder 
poet’s verses dance to the tune for which one of our greatest 
metrlsts (in his philological deafness) supposed their feet to 
be trained. 

I will give one more example of Chaucer’s verse, again 
making iny selection from one of his less mature works. 
He is speaking of Tarquia :— 

'* And ay tho more he was in despair ^ 

The more he coveted and thought her fair; 

His bllude lust was all his oovetiug. 

On morrow When the bird began to sing 

Unto tho siege he conietli full privily 

And by himself ha walkoth sohorly 

The imdgu of her recording alway new: ^ 

Thus lay her hair, and thus fre.sh was her hue, 

Q'hus sate, thus spake, thns span, this was her cheer, 

Thns fair she was, and this was her manure. 

All this conceit his heart hath new ytake. 

And as the sea, with tempest all tosnako, 

That after, when the storm is all ago, 

Yet will the water quan a day or two, 

Right so, thongh that her forme were alisent 
The pleasanoo of her forme was priseiit.” 

^'IBarrectcd from Kis.suer. n. V' > 
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And this passage leads tno to say a few words of Chaucer 
g jfi a descriptiv e poet ; for I think it a great mistake to 
attruiufe"td7iTm any properly dramatic power as some have 
done. Even Herr llertzborg, in his romn^kably intelligent 
essay, is led a little astray on this point by his enthusiasm. 
Chaucer is a great narrative poet; and, in this species of 
poetry, though the author’s personality should never be 
obtruded, it yet unconsciously pervades the whole, and 
communicates an individual quality—a kind of flavour of 
its own. This very quality, and it is one of the highest in 
its way and place, would be fatal to all dramatic force. •The 
narrative poet is occupied with his characters as a picture, 
with their grouping, even their costume, it may be, and ho 
feels for and with them instead of being they for the moment, 
as the dramatist must always be. The story-teller must 
possess the situation perfectly in all its details, while the 
imagination of the dramatist must be possessed and 
mastered by it. The latter puts before us the very 
passion or emotion itself in its utmost intensity;* the 
former gives them, not in their primary form, but in that 
derivative one which they have acquired by passing through 
his own mind and being modified by his reflection. The 
deepest pathos of the drama, like the quiet “ no more but 
B 0 1 ” with whiyh Shakespeare tells us that Ophelia’s heart 
is bursting, is sudden as a stab, while in narrative it is more > 
or less suffused with pity—a feeling capable of prolonged 
sustention. This presence of the author’s own sympathy is 
noticeable in all Chaucer’s pathetic passages, as, for instance, 
in th^ lamentation of Coustanco over her child in the ** {dan 
of X 4 Lw’s Tale.” When he comes to the sorrow of his story, 
he seems to c]:po1i .over his thoughts, to sooth them and 
dwell upon them with a kind of pleased compassion, as a 
child treats a wotindcd bird which he fears to grasp too 
tightly, and yet cannot make up his heart wholly to let go. 
It is true also of his humour that it pervades his comic talcs 
like sunshine, and never dazzles the attention by a sudden 
flash. Sometimes he brings it in parenthetically, and 
insinuates a sarcasm so slyly as almost by without 
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our notice, as where he satirises provincialism by the 
cock, 

“ Who knew by mature each aficonsion 
Of tbe equinoctial iu his native town.” 

Somotimes ho turns round upon himself and sniih^s at a 
trip ho has made into fine writing:— 

** Till tliat the brightii siin liad lo<t Lis Luc, 

For th’ orisout had reft the sun his light, 

(Tills is Ofl much to sayen as ‘ it was night.* ”) 

JSTay^ Roriietimea it twinkles roguishly through his very 
tears, as in llie 

*' ‘Why wouldost thou bo dcn<l/ these women cry, 

* Thou haddest gold enough—and Emily I ’ ” 

that follows so close upon the profoundly tender despair of 
Arcite’s farewell ;— 

** What is this world ? What asken men to hove ? 
t Isow with Ills love now in the coldo giave 

Alone withouteu any company I ” 

The power of diffusion without being diffuse would seem 
to be the highest merit of narration, giving it that easy 
lluw wliich ia so delightful. Chaucer’s descriptive style is 
remarkable for its lowness of tone—for th^t combination 
of energy with simplicity wliich is among the rarest gifts in 
literature. Perhaps all is said in saying that he has style 
at all, for that consists mainly in the absence of undue 
emphasis and exaggeration, iu the clear uniform pitch 
which penetrates our interest and retains it, where mere 
loudness would only disturb and irritate. 

Not that Chaucer cannot be intense, too, on occasion; 
but it is with a quiet intensity of his own, that comes in as 
it were by accident. * 

•* Upon a thickij palfrey, paper-white. 

"With s.uldle red embroidered with (!• ligiit, 

Sits l)ido: 

And she is fair as is the brightii morrow 
That healeth sickii folk of uigbtes sorrow. 
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Upon a courser startling as the fire, 
il'hieas sits." 

raridarus, looking at Troilus, 

“ Took up a an<l found hfs coiintenanco 
As tor to look u})ou an oM romance.• 

"With Chaucer it i«! always the thing itself and not the de¬ 
scription of it that ia the main object. Ili.s picturesque 
bits are incidental to the*story, glimpsed in passing; they 
stop the way. His key is so low that his.higli lights 
arc never obtrusive. TTis imitators, like Ixiigh Hunt, and 
Keats in bis “ Eiidymion,” missing tho nice gradation yith 
wliich the master toned everything down, liecome streaky. 
Hogarth, who reminds one of him in the variety and 
natural action of his figures, is like liim also in the subdued 
brilliancy of liis cokuiriiig. When Chaucer condenses, it is 
because his conception is vivid. He does not need to per¬ 
sonify Revenge, for personification is but the subterfuge of 
unimaginative and proh'ssional poets ; but he embodies the 
very passion itself in a verse that makes us glance ove? our 
slioulder as if wo heard a stealthy tread behind us:— 

" The fimiler with tho knife hid under the cloak.* ” 

And yet how unlike is the operation of the imaginative 
facuicy in liim and Shakespeare ! When tho latter de¬ 
scribes, his epithet simply loaves always an impression on the 
moral sense (so to speak) of the person who hears or sees. 
The sun “flatters the mountain-tops with .sovereign eye;” 
the bending “weeds lacejucy tho dull stream the shadow 
of the falcon “couchelh the fowl below;” the smoke is 
“ helpless; ” when Tarquin entcirs the chamber of Lucreco 
“ the threshold grates the door to have him heard*” His 
outward sense is* iiKTtdy a wi.idow through which the 
metaphysical eye^looks forth, and his mind passes over at 
once from the simple son‘-:ation to the complex mewning of 
it—feels loith tho object instead of merely feeling it. His 
imagination ia for ever dramatising, Chaucer gives only 

* Compare this with the Mumbo-Jambo Itoycnge in Oolikia'a Ode. 
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the direct impression made on the eye or ear. He was the 
first great poet who really loved outward nature as the 
source of conscious pleasurable emotion. The Troubadour 
hailed the return of spring; but with him it was a piece of 
empty ritualism. § Ohaucer took a true delight in the new 
green of the leaves and the return of singing birds—a 
delight as simple as that of Bobin Hood;— 

In summer wht>n the'shawa bo sheeiii 
And leaves be large and long, 

It is full merry in fair forest 
To hoar the small birds' song.*’ 

He 'has never so much as heard of the ** burthen and the 
mystery of all this unintelligible world.” His flowers and 
trees and birds have never bothered themselves with Spinoza. 
He himself sings more like a bird than any other poet, because 
it never occurred to him, as to Goethe, that he ought to do so. 
He pours himself out in sincere joy and thankfulness. When 
wo compare Spenser’s imitations of him with the original 
passages, we feel that the delight of the later poet was more 
in tlie expression than in the thing itself. Nature with him 
is only good to be transfigured by art We w'alk among 
Chaucer’s sights and sounds; we listen to Spenser’s musical 
reproduction of them. In the same way, the pleasure which 
Chaucer takes in telling his stories has in itself the eflbct of 
consummate skill, and makes us follow all the windings of his 
fancy with sympathetic interest. His best tales run on like 
one of our inland rivers, sometimes hastening a little and 
turning upon themselves in eddies that dimple without re¬ 
tarding the current; sometimes loitering smoothly, while 
here and there a quiet thought, a tender feeling, a pleasant 
image, a golden-hearted verse, opens quietly as a water-lily, 
to float on the surface without breaking it into ripple. The 
vulgar mt<dlectual palate hankers after^the titillation of 
foaming phrase, and thinks nothing good for much that does 
not go off with a pop like a champagne cork. The mellow 
suavity of more precious vintages seems insipid: but the 
taste in proportion as it refines, learns to appreciate the 
indefinable flavour, too subtile for analysis. A maimer has 
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prevailed of late in which every other word seems to be 
underscored as in a sohool-girrs letter. The poet seems 
intent on showing his sinew, as if the power of the slim 
Apollo lay in the girth of his bicgps. Force for the mere 
'saSe of force ends like Milo, caught and hold piockingly fast 
by the recoil of the logTGe undertook to rive. In the race ^ 
of fame, there are a score capable of brilliant spurts for one 
who comes in winner after a steady pull with wind and 
muscle to spare. Chaucer never shows any signs of effort, 
and it is a mtrin prb3r^TiTr“SS:S8Tl^c¥ ’that ne "can he so 
inadequately sampled by detached passages—by single lines 
taken away from the connection in which they contribute to 
the general effect. He has that continuity of thought, that 
evenly prolonged power, and that delightful equanimity, 
which characterise the higher orders of mind. There is 
something in him of the diBintercstodness that made the 
Greeks masters in art. His phrase is never importunate. 
His simplicity is that of elegance, not of poverty. The 
quiet unconcern with which ho says his best thipgs is 
peculiar to him among English poets, though Goldsmith, 
Addison, and Thackeray have approached it in prose. 
He prattles inadvertently away, and all the while, like the 
princess in tho story, lets fall a pearl at every other word. 
It is such a piece of good luck to be natural 1 It is the good 
gift which tbafairy godmother brings to her prime favourites 
in the cradle. If not genius, it is alone what makes genius 
amiable in the arts. If a man have it not, he will never find 
it, for when it is sought it is gone. 

When Chaucer describes anything, it is commonly by one 
of those simple and obvious epithets or qualities that are so 
easy to miss. Is it a woman ? He tells us she is fresh; that 
she has glad eyes; that “ every day her beauty newed; ” tliat 

**Methoaght all fellowship as naked 
Withouten her that I saw once, 

As a cordno without the stones.” . 

Sometimes he describes amply by the merest hint, as whore 
the Friar, before setting himself softly down, drives away 
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tlio cat. Wc know without of more words that he has 
cliosen the Bnuggcst corner. In some of his early poems ho 
.sometimes, it is true, falls into the catalogue style of his 
<'oritcmpoi’ari<‘s; but after ho had found his genius lu* never 
particuiarises ^00 aiuch—u proo<‘ss as d<*adly to all ellbct as 
an explanation to a pun. 'J'lie hrst .stanza of the “Chjrk’a 
'.rale” gives us a landscape whose .stately choice of obje(‘ts 
shows a skill in composition worthy»of Claucle, the last arti.st 
who painted nature epically ;—• \ ^ 

“ Thtro irt Jit, tli« weyt ciuU* of Italic, 

Down jit tho toot of Vchiilus tho cold, 

A lusty plain abundant of vitiiilc, 

liiTo many a lower ami toivn thou may’st bolioM 
That founded wore in time of fathers old, 

And many another deli'tuble sight ; 

And SMuctis this noble country liight.” • 

The Ih*e-llaphaolitc style of landscape entangles the eye 
among tlie obtrusive weoils and gr.ass-blarles of the foreground 
whic'h, in looking at a real bit of scenery, we overlook ; but 
what ft sweep of vision is hero ! and what happy generalisa¬ 
tion in the sixth vers»^ as the poet turns away to the husincss 
of his story I The whole is full of open air. 

Tint it is in his elmracters, especially, that his manner is 
largo and free; for Im is painting liistory, though with the 
fidelity of portrait. He brings out strongly^the essential 
traits, characteri.stic of the genus rather than of the indi¬ 
vidual. Tile Merchant who keeps so .steady a countenance 
that 

“ Tboie wist tio wight that ho wag e’l-r ia debt,** 

the Sergeant at La>v, “ who soemed busier than ho was,” 
the Doctor of Medicine, whose “study was but little on 
tho Bible,”—in all these cases it is the type and not tho 
‘ personage that fixes his attention. William Blako says 
truly, though lu 3 expresse.s his meaning somewhat clumsily, 

“ the characters of Ohaucor s Pilgrims are the characters 
w’hich compose all ages and nations. Some of the names 
and titles are altered by time, hut tho characters remain for 
ever unaltered, and consequently they are tho physiognomies 
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and linoamenta of universal human life^ beyond whioh 
Nature never steps. Names alter, things' never alter. 
As Newton numbered the stars, and as Linnanis num¬ 
bered the plants, so Chaucer lyimberod the classes of 
men.” In his outside accessories, it is Xrao,^he soinotiuu;s 
seems as minute as if he were illuminating a missaL 
Nothing escapes his sure eyo for the picturesque—the cut 
of the beard, the soil of armour on the buff jerkin^ the rust 
on the sword, the expression of tlic eyeTjBut in this he 
has an artistic purpose. It is here that he individualises, 
and, while every touch harmonises with and seems to com¬ 
plete the moral features of the character, makes us feel 
that we are among living men, and not the abstract images 
of men. Crabbe adds particular to particular, scattering 
rather than deepening the impression of reality, and mak¬ 
ing us feel as if every man were a species by liimself; but 
Chaucer, never forgetting the essential sameness of human 
nature, makes it possible, and even probable, that his 
motley characters should meet on a common footing^ while 
he gives to each the expression that belongs to him, the 
result of special circumstance or training. Indeed, the 
absence of any suggestion of caste cannot fail to strike any 
reader familiar with the literature on which ho is supposed 
to have formed himself. No charactcirs are at once so 
broadly humoii and so definitely outlined as his. Belong¬ 
ing, some of them, to extinct type^ they continue contem¬ 
porary and familiar for ever. So wide is the difference 
between knowing a great many men and that knowledge of 
human nature which comes of sympathetio insight and not 
of observation alone. 

It u this power of sympat hy whi ch makes Chaucers 
saTire so kinmy—more so, one isESmplied to sa/, than the 
panegyric of Pope. Intellectual satire gets its force from 
personal or morm antipathy, and measures offences by some 
rigid conventional standard. Its mouth waters over a gall¬ 
ing word, and it loves to say ThoUj pointing out its victim 
to public scorn. Indianat io fadt versus, it boasts, though 
they might as often~^BenSatKers7**^ envy or hatred. But 

MS 
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imaginative satiro, warmed through and through with the 
gonial leav<»n of humour, smiles half sadly and murmurs 
fFe. Ohaucor either makes one knave betray another, 
through a natural jealor«y of competition, or else expose 
himself witlua nc'ii'efa of good-humoured cynicism which 
amuses rather tlian disgusts. Tii the former case the butt 
has a kind of claim on our synjpathy ; in the latter, it 
seems nothing strange if tlie sunny^atniosphere which floods 
that road to Canterbury should tempt aaiybody to throw ofl' 
one disguise after another without suspicion. With per¬ 
fect taet, too, the Host is made the chorar/ us in this diverse 
comp'any, and the coarse jollity of his temperament explains, 
if it does not excuse, much that would otherwise seem out 
of keeping. Surely nobody need have any scruples with 
him.. 

Chaucer seems to mo to have been one of the most purely 
original of poets, as much so in respect of the world that is 
about us as I)anto in respect of that which is within us. 
There Imd he-on nothing like him before, there has been 
nothing since, lie is original, not in the sense that he 
thinks and says what nobody ever thought and said before, 
and wl»at nobody can ever think and say again, but because 
he is always natural; because, if not always absolutely 
now, he is alway.s delightfully fresh, because he sets before 
us tile world as it honestly appeared to Geollrey Chaucer, 
and not a world as it seemed proper to c(^rtain people 
tliat it ought to appear. lie found that the poetry 
wliich had preceded him laid been lirst the expression 
of individual feeling, then of cla.^s feeling as the vehicle 
of legend and liistory, and at last had well-nigh lost 
itself in chasing the mirage of allegory. Literature 
seemed to have passed through the natural stages which 
at regular intervals bring it to decline. JEven the lyrics 
of the jimffleurs were all run in one mould, and the Pas- 
tourelles of Northern Prance had become as artiiicial as 
the Pastorals of Pope. The Romances of chivalry had been 
made over into prose, and the Melusitie of his contemporary 
Jehan d'Arras is the forlorn hope of the modem novel 
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Arrived thus far in thoir decrepitude, the monVs endeav¬ 
oured to give tboin a religious and moral turij by allegorising 
them. Their process roininds one of somcthiiftg' Ulloa tells ^ 
US of the fashion in which the«Spaniards eoiix^erted the ^ 
Mexicans; “ Here we found an old imin vi a cavern so'- 
extremely aged as it w'as wonderful, which could neither soo 
nor go because ho was so lame and crooked. The Father, 
Friar Raiumnd, said it were good (seeing he was so aged) to 
make him a Christian ; wlu'reupon we baptised him." The 
monks found *thc Romances in the same stage of senility, 
and gave tlicm a saving sprinkle with the holy watc'r of 
allegory. P<'rhaps they were only trying to turn the ehomy’s 
own weapons against himself, for it Avaa the frciJ-thinking 
“ Romance of tiie Rose” that more than anything else had 
nmde allegory fashionable. Plut arch tells us that an allegory 
is to say one thing where another is meant, and this might 
liave been needful for the personal security of Jean do 
INfeung, as afterwards for that of his successor, Rabelais; , 
HiTt, e^xcept as a means of 
few recoin meiVdation3. T 
by making the real unreal. It is imagination endeavouring^ 
to recommend itself to the understanding by means of cuts. \ 
If an author be in such deadly earnest, or if his iniaginatTon^ 
be of such creative vigour as to project real figures when it 
meant to caafr only a shadow upon vapour; if the true spirit 
come, at once obsequious and terrible, when the conjuror has 
drawn his circle and gone through with his incantations 
merely to produce a proper frame of mind in his audience, 
as was the case with Dante, there is no longer any question 
of allegory as the w'ord and thing are commonly understood. 
But with all secondary poets, as with Hpenser for example, 
the allegory does not become of one substance with the 
poetry, but is ^ kind of carven frame for it, whose figures* 
lose their meaning, as they cease to be contemporary. It 
was not a style that could have much attraction for a nature 
BO sensitive to the actual, so observant of it, so interested by 
it as that of Chaucer. He seems to have tried his hand at 
all the forms in vogue, and to have arrived in his old age at 


evadi ng the fagot, the method has,'^ 
■, reverses the true ofiice of "noetrv 
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tlic truth, essential to all really great poetry, that his own 
instincts were his safest guides, that there is nothing deeper 
in life than life itself, and that to conjure an allegorical 
significance into it was po lose sight of its real meaning, 
lie of all moi^,could not say one thing and mean another, 
unless by way of humorous contrast. 

In thus turning frankly and gaily to the actual world, 
and drinking inspiration from 8ourci?s open to all; in turning 
away from a colourless abstraction to the solid earth and to 
emotions common to every pulse; in discovering that to 
make the best of nature, and not to grope vaguely after 
sometiiing better than nature, was the true office of Art; 
in insisting on a definite purpose, on veracity, cheerfulness, 
and simplicity, Chaucer shows himself the true father and 
founder of what is characteristically English literature. He 
has a hatred of cant as hearty as Dr. Johnson’s, though he 
has a slyer way of showing it; he has the placid common- 
sense of Franklin, the sweet, grave humour of Addison, the 
exquisite taste of Gray ; but the whole texture of his mind, 
though its substance seem plain and grave, shows itself at 
every turn iridescent with poetic feeling like shot silk. 
Above all, he has an eye for cliaracter tliat seems to have 
caught at once not only its mental and physical features, 
but oven its expression in variety of costume—an eye^ indeed, 
second only, if it should be called second in some respects, 
to that of Shakespeare. 

1 know of nothing that may be compared with the prologue 
to the “ Canterbury Tab's,” and with that to the story of the 
“Ohanon’s Yeoman,” before Chaucer. Characters and por¬ 
traits from real life had never been drawn with such 
discrimination, or with such variety, never with such bold 
precision of outline, and with such a lively sense of the 
picturesque. Uis Parson is still unmatched though Dryden 
and Goldsmith have both tried their handfi in emulation of 
him. And the humour also in its suavity, its perpetual 
presence and its shy unobtrusiveness, is something wholly 
new in literature. For anything that deserves to he called 
like it in English we n^n^ait for Henry Fielding. 
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Chaucer is the first great poet who has treated To-day as 
if it were as good as Yesterday, the first who held up a 
mirror to contemporary life in its infinite iPtoiety of liigh 
and low, of humour and pathos. dBut he reflected life in its 
large sense as the life of men, from the lAiighi to the plough^ 
man—the life of every day as it is made up of that curious 
compound of human nature with manners. The very form 
of t!»e “ Canterbury Tafes ” was imaginative. The garden 
of Boccaccio,.the supper-party of Grazzini, and the voyage 
of Giraldi make a good enough thread for their stories, but 
exclude all save equals and friends, exclude consequently 
human nature in its wider meaning. But by choosing a 
pilgrimage, Chaucer puts us on a plane where all men are 
equal, with souls to bo saved, and with another world in 
view that abolishes all distinctions. By this choice, and by 
making the Jlost of the Tabard always the central figure, he 
has happily united the two most familiar emblems of life— 
tho short journey and the inn. We find more and more as 
we study him that he rises quietly from tho conventk)nal to 
the universal, and may fairly take his place with Homer in 
virtue of the breadth of his humanity. 

In spite of some external stains, which those who have 
studied the influence of manners will easily account for 
without imputing them to any moral depravity, we feel 
that we can join tho pure-minded Spenser in calling him 
“ most sacred, happy spirit” If character may be divined 
from works, he was a good man, genial, sincere, hearty, 
temperate of mind, more wise, perhaps, for this world than 
the next, but thoroughly humane, and friendly with God 
and men. I know not how to sum up what wo feel about 
him better than by saying (what would have pleased most 
one who was indifferent to fame) that we love*him more 
even than we lidmire. We are sure that here was a true * 
brother-man so kindly that in his ** House of Famo," after 
naming the great poets, he throws in a pleasant word for 
the oaten pipes 

Of tho little he jEd^jg rooms 
That keepen beasts lilllllthe brooms.” 
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No Letter inscription can he written on the first pa"e of his 
works than that w'hich he places over the gate in his 
Assembly of Fowls,” and which contrasts so sweetly with 
the stem lines of Dante ficom which tlicy were imitated 

t «' 

“ Through nio mrn go into tlio )>lissful place 
Of tlio heart’s heal and deadly vvoundes' cure ; 

Through mo men go unto the well of Clracc, 

Where green and lusty ]!kIay*tloth ever euduro, 

This is the way to all good aventuro ; 

Be glad, thou Reader, and thy .sorrow ofl^nst, 

All open am I, pass in, and speed thee i'a.st 1 ** 


DR YDEN.^ 

Uenvenuto Cellini tolls us that when, iii Ins boyhood, he 
saw a salamander come out of the fire, his grandfather 
forthwith gave him a sound beating, that be might the 
better remember so unique a prodigy. Though perhaps in 
this cdso the rod had another application than the auto- 
biographer chooses to disclose, and was intended to fix in the 
pupil’s mind a lesson of veracity rather than of science, the 
testimony to its mnemonic virtue remaina Nay, so 
universally was it once believed that the senses, and 
through them the faculties of observation and retention, 
were quickened by an irritation of the cuticle, that in 
France it was customary to whip the children annually at 
the boundaries of the parish, lest the true place of them 

• The Dvainatick Works of John Duyden, Esq. In six volumas. 
London: Printed for Jacob Touson, in tho Strand. MBCCXXXV. 
18mo. 

The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Drvden, now 
first collected. With Notes and lllustrutiotis. An account of the 
Life and Writings uf the Author, grouuded ifQn Original and 
Authentick Docniiionts ; and a Collection of his Letters, the greatest 
Part of which has never before been published. By Kdmunu 
Malonb, Esq. London: T. Cadell and W. Davies, in the Strand, 
4 vols. 8vo. 

The Poetical Works of John Datdbk. (Edited by Mitfobd.) 
London: W. Pickering. 1832. 5 vols. 18mo. 
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might ever be lost through neglect of so inexpensive a mor- 
5 j£i,nt for the memory. From this practice the olflor schooT of 
critics would seem to have taken a hint for keeping fixed the 
limits of good taste, and what was somewhat vaguely called 
classical English. To mark these limits in poetry, they set 
up as Hermte the images they had made to llfem of Dryden, 
of Pope, and later of Goldsmith. Here they solemnly 
castigated every new .aspirant in verse, who in turn 
performed the same function for the next generation, thus 
helping to keep alw'ays sacred and immovable the ti^jdns 
ultra alike of inspiration and tho vocabulary. Though no ; 
two natures were ever much more unlike than tljpse of' 
Dryden and Pope, and again of Pope and Gold.smith, and 
no two styles, except in such exUsrnals as could be easily 
caught and copied, yet it was the fashion, down oven to tho 
last generation, to advise young writers to form themselves, 
as it was called, on these excellent models. Wordsworth 
himself began in this school; and though thenj were 
glimpses, hero and there, of a direct study of nature, yet 
most of tho epithets in his earlier pieces wens "of the 
traditional kind so fatal to poetry during great part of the 
last century ; and he indulged in that alphabetic personifica¬ 
tion which oulivons all such words as Hunger, Solitude, 
Freedom, by the easy magic of an initial capital. 

•* Whefo the ereen ap]>lo shrivels on the spray. 

And pines the unripened pear in summer’s kindliest ray, 

Even hero Content lias fixed her smiling reign 
With Independeneo, child of high Disdain. 

Exulting 'mid the winter of the skies, 

£j)iy as tho jealous chamois, freedom flies, 

And often grasps her sword, and often eyes.” 

Here we have ev«ry characteristic of the artificial method, 
even to the triplet, which Swift hated so heartily as “a 
vicious way of^ rhyming wherewith Mr. Dryden abounded,* 
imitated by all the bad versifiers of Charles the Second's 
reign.” Wordsworth Vjecame, indeed, very early tho l(?ador of 
reform ; but, like Wesley, he endeavoured a reform within 
the Establishment. Purifying the substance, be retained 
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the outward forms with a feoLing rather than conviction 
/ that, in poetry, substance and form are but manifestations 
of the same inward life, the one fused into the other in the 
vivid heat of their common expression. Wordsworth could 
never wholly shal^c off the influence of the century into 
which he was’bom. He began by proposing a reform of 
‘ the ritu^, but it wont no further than an attempt to get 
nd oT“the words of Latin original ^here the meaning was 
' os well or better given in derivatives of the Saxon. He 
would have stricken out the assemble ” and Kjft the “ meet 
together.” Like Wesley, he might be compelled by neces- 
, sity ick a breach of the c^on; but, like him, he was never 
a willing schisihatre/ khd nis singing robes were the full and 
flowing^jpanonicals of the church by law established. Inspi¬ 
ration makes short work v^h the usage of the best authors 
and ready-made elegances of diction; but where Words¬ 
worth is not possessed by his demon, as Moliere said of 
Corneille, he equals Thomson in verbiage, out-Hiltons Mil- 
ton in artifice of style, and Latinises his diction beyond 
Drydeit The fact was, that he took up his early opinions 
on instinct^ and insensibly modified them as he studied the 
masters of what may be called the Middle Period of Eng¬ 
lish verse. • As a young man, he disparaged Virgil (“ We 
talked a great deal of nonsense in those days,” he said when 
taken to task for it later in life); at flfty-nine he translated 
three books of the .^neid, in emulation of Dryden, though 
falling far short of him in everything but closeness, os he 
seems, after a few years, to have been convinced. Keats 
^ was the first resolute and wilful herejbic, the true founder of 
; the modern school, which admit noi<:i#Elizabcthan auUiority 
save Milton, whoso own English was formed upon those 
earlier models. Keats denounced the authors of that 
style which came in toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, and reigned absolute through the^w'hole of the 
eighteenth, as 

* His Character of a Happ^ Warrior” (18CM$), one of his noblest 
poems, has a dash of Drydeu in it,—still more his Bpistle to Sir 
Oeorge Beuumout” (1811). 
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** A schism, 

Nurtured by foppery and barbarism, 

. . • who went about 
Holding a poor decrepit standard out, 

Marked with moat flimsy mottoes, and in large 
The name of one Boilean I ” 

Bui Keats had nev^er then* studied the writers of whom he 
speaks so oontemptuonslys though he might have profited by 
BO doing. Boileau would at least have taught him that 
JUmay would Ifhve been an apter epithet for the standard 
than for the mottoes upon it. Dryden was the author of 
that schism against which Keats so vehemently’ asserts the 
claim oT the orthodox teaching it had displaced. He wasi' 
far more just to Boileau, of whom Keats had probably 
never read a word. “ If 1 would only cross the seas,” he 
says, “ 1 might find in Franco a living Horace and a 
Juvenal in the person of the admirable Boileau, whose 
numbers are excellent, whose expressions are noble, whose 
thoughts are just, whose language is pure, whose s^ire is 
pointed, and whose sense Is just. What he borrows from 
the ancients he repays with usury of his own, in coin as 
good and almost as universally valuable.”t 

Dr yden has now been in his grave nearly a hundred and 
seventy y^rs ; in the second class of English poets perhaps 
no one stands,^on the whole, so high as ho; during his life^ 
time, in spite of jealousy, detraction, unpopular politics, 
and a suspicious change of faith, his pre-eminence was con¬ 
ceded ; be was the earliest complete type of the purely 
literary man, in the modem sense; there is a singular 
unanimity in allowing him a certain claim to greatness which 
would be denied to men as famous and more read,—to Pope 
or Swift, for example; ia way -or 

other, to have j^yfonned Eiigliah poelbiy. Jt is now about 
hailf a cenfiii^since the only uniform edition of his works 
was edited by Scott. No library is complete without him, 

* He studied Bryden's veraification before writing his ** Laima ** 
t On the Origin and Progress of Satire. See Johnson’s counter 
opinion in bb life of Dryden. 
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no name is more fannliar than his, and yet it may be 
suspected that few writers are more thoroughly buried in 
" ihat great cemetery of the “ Briti| }} ^ P oeta.V.. If contem- 
pc^ai^ reputation be ofU?n deceitful posthumous fame may 
bo ,g(uierally^trusted, for it is a verdict made up of the 
suffrages of the select men in succeeding generations. This 
verdict has boon as good as unanimous in favour of Dryden. 
It is, perhaps, worth while to take a fresh observation of 
him, to consider him neither as warning nor example, but 
to endeavour to make out what it is that haS given so lofty 
and firm a position to one of the most unequal, inconsistent, 
and "faulty writers that ever lived. He is a curious 
cxatjiplc of what we often remark of the living, but rarely 
of the dead,—that they get credit for what they might be 
. (jiiite as much as for what they are,—rand posterity has 
applied to him one of his own rules of criticism, judging 
him by the best rat]ier than the average of his achievement, 
a tiling posterity is seldom wont to do. On the losing side 
in politics, it is true of his polemical writings as of Burke’s, 
—whom in many rospocts he resembles, and especially in 
that supremo quality of a reasoner, that his mind gathers 
not only heat, but clearness and expansion by its own 
motion,—that tlioy have won his battle for him in the 
judgment of after times. 

To us, looking back at him, he gradually becomes a 
singularly interesting and oven picturesque figure. He is 
in more senses than one, in lojiguage, in turn of thought, in 
stylo of mind, in the direction of his activity, the first of 
the moderns. Ho is the first literary man who was also a 
man of the world, as we understand the term. He 
succeeded Blmi Jonson as the acknowledged dictator of 
wit and criticism, as Dr. Johnson, after nearly the same 
interval, succeeded him. All ages are, income sense, ages 
of trai^tion; but there are times when the transition is 
more marked, more rapid; and it is, perhaps, an ill fortune 
for a man of letters to arrive at maturity during such a 
period, still more to represent in himself the change that is 
going on, and to be an efficient cause in bringing it about. 
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Unless, like Goethe, he is of a singularly uncontempo' 
raneous nature, capable of beings in £^r<miUu and of 
running parallel with his time rather than bo ducked into 
its current, he will be thwarted# into that harmonious 
development of native force which has so*mu«h to do with 
its steady and successful application. Ur} den suffered, no 
doubt, in this way. Thougli in creed he seems to have 
d fifted backw ard in an eddy of tlie general current; yet of 
the intdlectuai movement of the time, so far certainly as 
literature shared in it, ho could say, with -ffineas, not only 
that’he saw, but that himself was a great part of it. That 
movement was, on the ^^lolc, a downward one, froin faith to 
scepticism, from enthusiasm to cynicism, from the imagination ' 
to the understanding. It was in a direction altogether away 
fropi those springs^f imagination and faith at which they of 
the last age had slaked the thirst or lenewed the vigour of 
their souls. Dr^dei^ himself recognised that indefinable and 
gregarious influence which we call nowadays the Spirit of 
the Age, when he said that every Age has a kind of uni¬ 
versal Genius."* He had also a just notion of that in which 
he lived j for he remarks, incidentally, that “all knowing 
ages are naturally sceptic and not at all bigoted, which, if J 
^am not much deceived, is the proper character of our own.”t 
It may be conceived that he was even painfully half-awaro 
of having fallen upon a time incapable, not merely of a 
great poet, but perhaps of any poet at all; for nothing 
IS so sensitive to the cjiill of a sceptical atmosphere os that 
enthusiasm, which, if it be not genius, is at least the 
beautiful illusion that saves it fiom the baflling quibbles, 
of self-consciousness. Thrice unhappy he who, born to see 
things 08 they might be, is schooled by circumstances to see \ 
them as people say they are,—to read God in a prose* 
translation. Sifth was Uryden’s lot, and such, for a good^ 
part of his days,* it was by his own choice. He who was of ; 
a stature to snatch the torch of life that flashes from lifted 
hand to hand along the generations, over the heads of 
inferior men, chose rather to be a link-boj to th e stews. 

* Essay on Dramatick Poesy. Lifo of Lucia% 
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As a writer for the stage, he deliberately adopted and 
repeatedly reaffirmed the maxim that 

“He who lives Jo please, must please to live." 

Without eaKiest*'convictions, no great or sound literature 
is conceivable. But if Drydcn mostly wanted that inspira¬ 
tion which comes of belief in and devotion to something 
nobler and more abiding than tile p^’esent moment and its 
petulant need, he had, at least, the next be^t thing to that, 
—a thorough faith in himself. He was, moreover, a man 
of singularly open soul, and of a temper self-confident 
enough to be candid even with himself. His mind was 
growing to the last, his judgment widening and deepening, 
his artistic sense refining itself more and more. He con¬ 
fessed his errors, and was not ashamed to retrace his stops 
in search of that better knowledge which the omniscience 
of superficial study had disparaged. Surely an intellect 
that is still pliable at seventy is a phenomenon as interest¬ 
ing ao it is rare. But at whatever period of his life we 
look at Dryden, and whatever, for the moment, may have 
been his poetic creed, there was something in the nature of 
the man that would not be wholly subdued to what it 
woi’ked in. There are continual glimpses of something in 
liim greater than ho, hints of possibilities finer than any¬ 
thing he has done. You feel that the whole of him was 
better than any random specimens, though of his best, seem 
to prove. Incas&u he has by times the large stride of 
4 )iio elder race, though it sinks too often into the slouch of 
man who has seen better days. His grand air may, in 
iipart, spring from a habit of easy superiority to his com¬ 
petitors; but must also, in part, be ascribed to an innate 
dignity of character. That this pre-eminence should have 
been so generally admitted, during his lifef can only be ex¬ 
plained by a bottom of good sense, kindliness, and sound 
judgment, whose solid wortli could afioM that many a 
flurry of vanity, petulance, and even error should fiit 
across the surface and be forgotten. Whatever else 
Dryden may have been, the last'and abiding impression of 
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him ia, that he wm thoroughly manly; and while it may 
be disputed whether he was a great poet» it may be said of 
him, as Wordsworth said of Burke, that “he,was by far 
the greatest man of his age, not jnly abounding in know¬ 
ledge himself, but feeding, in various dij^eoti^ns, his most 
able contemporaries.”* 

Dryden was . He was accordingly six years 

old when Jonson died, was neary a quarter of a century 
younger than Milton, and may have personally known 
Bishop Hall, the first English satirist, who was living till 
16DQ. On the other side, he was older than Swift by 
thirty-six, than Addison by forty-one, and than Pope by 
fifty seven years. Dennis says that “ Dryden, for the last 
ten years of his life, was much acquainted with Addison, 
and drank with hiqi more than he ever used to do, probably 
so far as to hasten his end,^’ being commonly “ an extreme 
sober man.” Pope tells us that, in his twelfth year, he 
“saw Dryden,” perhaps at WilVs, perhaps in the street, as 
Scott did Burns. Dryden himself visited Milton now and 
then, and was intimate with Davenant, who could teTl him 
of Fletcher and Jonson from personal recollection. Thus 
be stands between the ago before and that which followed 
him, giving a hand to each. His father was a country 
clergyman, of Puritan leanings, a younger son of an ancient 
county family.* The Puritanism is thought to have com^ 
in with the poet’s great-grandfather, who made in his will 
the somewhat singular statement that he was “ assured by 
the Holy Ghost that he was elect of God.” It would 
appear from this that Dry den’s self-confidence was an| 
inheritance. The solid quality of his mind showed itself 
early. He himself tells us that he had read Polyb ius “ in 
English, with the pleasure of a boy, before he was.ten years 
of age, and yet even then had some da/rk notions of the 
fyrudenee with which he condiicted his The con¬ 

cluding words are very characteristic, even if Dryden, as 

* ** The great man must have that intellect which pats in motion 
the intellect of others.”—JjANDoa, Im. Con,, Diogenes and PlatOt 

t C^raoter of Pplybins (1692). 
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men commonly do, intorpreted his boyish turn of mind by 
later self-knowledge. We thus get a glimpse of him 
browsing—^fjr, like Johnson, Burke, and the full as distin¬ 
guished from the learijed men, he was always pijcandora 
reader*—in Jiis father’s library, and painfully culling here 
and there a spray of his own proper nutriment from among 
V the stubs and thorns of Puritan divinity. After such 
schooling as couhl he had in the country, he was sent up to 
Westminster School, then under the headship of the 
celebrated Dr. Busby. Here he made his* first essays in 
verse, translating, among other school exercises of tins ^arne 
kind,«the third satire of Persius. In IGt'iO he was entered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and remained there for 
seven years. The ojily record of his college life is a dis¬ 
cipline imposed, in 1662, for “disobedience to the Vico- 
Master, and contumacy in taking his punishment, inflicted 
by him.” Whether this punishment was corporeal, as 
Johnson insinuates in the similar case of Milton, we ajo 
ignorant. He certainly retained no very fond recollection 
of his Alma Mater, for in his “ Prologue to the University 
of Oxford ” he says;— 

“ Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mothec university ; 

Thebes did bis green, unknowing youth engage, 

Ho chooses Athens in his riper ago.” ^ 

By the death of his father, in 1654, he came into possession 
of a small estate of sixty pounds a-year, from which, how¬ 
ever, a third must bo deducted, for his mother’s dower, till 
1676. After leaving Cambridge he became secretary to his 
near relative, Sir Gilbert Pickering, at that time Oromwell’s 
chamberlain, and a member of his Upper House. In 1670 
he succeeded Davenant as Poet Laureate,! and Howell as 
Historiographer, with a yearly salary of two4iundred pounds. 

* “ For tny own part, who must confess it to my shame that 1 never 
read anything but for pleasure.”—Life of Plutarch (1683)., 

+ Gray says petulantly enough that “ Drydcn was as disgraceful to 
the office, from his character, as the poorest scribbler could have been 
from his verses.”—G ray to ^ason, 19th December, 1757. 
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This place he lost at the Revolution, and had the mortifica¬ 
tion to see his old enemy and butt, Shadwell, promoted to it, 
as the best poet the Whig party could muster. • If William 
was obliged to read the verses of his^official minstrel, Dry den 
was more than avenged. From 1688 toiihis ^leath, tvclvo 
years later, he earned his bread manfully by his pen, without 
any mean complaining, and with no allusion to his fallen 
fortunes that is not dignified and touching. These latter 
years, during which he was his own man again, were probably 
the happiest of“ his life. In 1664 or 1665 he married Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Earl of Berkshire. 
About a hundred pounds a*year were thus added itSo his 
income. The marriage is said not to have been a bappyj 
one, and perhaps it was not, for his wife was apparently a^ 
weak-minded woman; but the inference from the internal 
evidence of Dryden’s plays, as of Shakespeare’s, is very 
untrustworthy, ridicule of marriage having always been a 
common stock in trade of the comic writers. 

The earliest of his verses that have come down to were 
written upon the death of Lord Hastings, and are as bad as 
they can be,—a kind of parody on the worst of Donne. 
They have every fault of his manner, without a hint of" the 
subtile and often profound thought that more than redeems 
it. As the Doctor himself would have said, hero is Donne 
outdone. The^young nobleman died of the small-pox, and 
Dryden exclaims pathetically,— 

“ Was there no milder way than the small-pox, 

The very filthiness of Taudoia’s box 1 ” 

Via 

He compares the pustules to “rosebuds stuck i’ the lily 
skin about,” and says that 

**£ach little pimple had a tear in it 
i To^flil the fault its rising did commit.” 

But he has not done his worst yet, by a great deal. What 
follows is even finer : — 

“No cornet need foretell his change drew on, 

Whose corpse might seem a constellation. 
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O, had he died of old, how great a strife 
Had been who from his death shonld draw their life 1 
Who should, by one rich draught, become whato'er 
SeifocA, Cato, Nnma, Cffisar, wore, 

Lcarnod, virtuoua. pious, great, and have by this 
An ynivopal metempsychosis ! 

Most all these aged sires in ouo funeral 
Expire f all die in one so yonng, bo small ?" 

It is said that one of Allston’s early .pictures was brought 
to him, after ho had long forgotten it, and his opinion asked 
as to the wisdom of the young artist’s peraevering in the 
career he had chosen. Allston advised his quitting it f(?rth- 
with 'as hopeless. Could the same experiment have been 
tried with these verses upon Dryden, can any one doubt 
that his counsel would have been the same 1 It should be 
remembered, however, that he was barely turned eighteen 
when they were written, and the tendency of his style is 
noticeable in so earjy an abandonment of the participial ed 
in learned and aged. In the next year he appears again in 
* some^^ODimondatory verses prefixed to the sacred epigrams 
of his friend, John Hoddesdon. In these he speaks of the 
author as a 

“Young eaglet, who, thy nest thus soon forsook, 

So lofty and divine a coarse hast took 
As all admire, before the down begin 
lo peep, as yet, upon thy smoother chiui” 

Here is almost every fault which Hryden’s later nicety 
would have condemned. But perhaps there is no schooling 
BO good for an author as his own youthful indiscretions. 
After this efibrt Dryden seems to have lain fallow for ten 
years, and then he at length reappears in thirty>seven 
“ heroic atan sas ” on t he death of Oromwel h The jffixaifica- 
1 tion IB smoother, but the conceits a^ there again, though in 
[ a milder form. The verse is modelled aff^r“ “ Gondibgrt.” 
AA single image from nature (he was almost always^nap^ in 
these) gives some hint of the maturer Dryden :— 

And wars, like mists that rise against the sun, 

Made him but greater seem, noClgi^ter grow.*’ 
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Two other verses, 

"And tho isle, when her protootinpc genius w^nt, 

Upon his obsequies loud sighs confei rod," 

are interesting, heoauso they show that Ijo h^d been stuily- 
iiig tho early poems of Milton, He has contrived to bury 
under a rubbish of verbiage one of tho most purely 
iniagijiativo passages eve^* written by tho great Puritan poet. 

" From haunted apriiig and dale, 

• Edged with poplar pale, ^ [ j 

^ The parting genius is with sighing sent.” - 

This is the more curious because, twenty-four years after- 
w'ards, he says, in defending rhyme ; ** Whatever causes 
ho [Milton] alleges for the abolishment of rhyme, his own 
particular reason* is plainly this, that rhyme was not his 
talent; he had iieitlior the case of doing it nor the graces 
of it: which is manifest in his Jy^sniliaj . . . where 
his rhyme is always constrained and forced, and comes 
Imrclly from him, at tho age when the soul is most«f)liant, 
and the passion of love makes almost every man a rhymer, 
ythough not a poet.”* It was this, no doubt, that 
£ heartened Dr. Johnson to say of ^‘Lycidas” that “tho 
diction was harsh, tho rhymes uncertain, and tlie numbers 
unpleasing.” It is Dryden’s excuse that his characteristic 
excellence is Cb argue persuasividy and powerfully, whether 
in verse or prose, and that he was amply endowed with tho 
most needful quality of an advocate,—to be always 
strongly and wholly of his present way of thinking, what¬ 
ever it might be. Next we have, in 1600, “ Astrgo a 
I^gdux” on the “happy restoration” of Charles llT "Tn. 
this also we can forebode little of tho full-grown Drydcnl 
but his defects. We see his tendency to exaggeration, and 
to confound •physical with metaphysical, as where ho says 
of the ships that brought home the royal brothers, that 

"Thejoyful Londou moets 
Tho princely York, himself alone a freight, 

The Swiftsure groans beneath great Glostcr’s weight 

* Essay Origin and Progress Satire. 
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», *' Repeated prayer 

Wliich fltormod the akies and rarishcd Charles from thence,** *■ 

/ 

There is alfib a Certain evei^ayness, not to say vulgarity, 
of phrase, which Drydcn never wholly refined away, and 
which continually tempts us to sum up at once against him 
os the greatest poet that over was *or could be made wholly 
out of prosa 

Heaven would no bargain for its blessings drive '* . 

is an example. On the other hand, there arc a few verses 
almost worthy of his best days, as these 

*' Some lazy ages lost in sleep and ease, 

No action leave to busy chronicles; 

Such whose supine felicity but makes 
In story (Hiasma, in epochas mistakes. 

O'er whom Time gently shakos his wings of down, 
v> Till with his silent sickle they are mown.’' 

These are all the more noteworthy, that Dryden, unless in 
argument, is seldom equal for six lines together In the 
^ocm to Lord Clarendon (1662) there are four verses that 
have something of the **energy divine” for which Pope 
praised his master. 

** Let envy, then, those crimes within you see 
From which the happy never must be free ; 

Envy that does with misery reside, 

The joy and the revenge of ruined pride.’* 

In his “ Aurengzebe” (1675) there is a passage, of which, 
as it is a good example of Bryden, I shall quote the whole, 
though my purpose aims mainly at the latter K^rses- 

** IVhun 1 consider life, 't is all a cheat; 

Yet, fooled with Hope, men fsvonr the deceit 
Trust on, and think to>ttiorrow will repay ; 

To morrow’s fe^ser than the former day, 

Lies Worse, and, while U aays we shall he blest 
With some joys, outs o^T what we possest. 
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Strange cozenage i none wouiu live paai: years again, 

Tet all hope pleasiiTe in what yet remain, 

And from the dre^p of life think to r^ive ^ 

^ What the §tat apHghtly.jniming. conld not $ve. 

I’m tired of waiting for this ollyrnic gold 
Which fools ua young and beggars us whon^ld.'* 

The ** first sprightly running ” of Drydetfs vintage was, 
it must bo confessed, a Ijttle muddy, if not beery; but if 
his own soil did not produce grapes of the choicest flavour, 
he knew where* they were to be had j and his product, like 
sound wine, grew better the longer it stood upon the lees. 
He lells us, evidently thinking of himself that in a*poet, 

“ from fifty to threescore, the balance generally holds, even , 
in our colder climates, for he loses not much in fancy; and 
judgment, which is the eflbct of observation, still increases. 
His succeeding years afibrd him little more than the 
stubble of his own harvest^ Ws_c^ 5 gtitu^^ 

healthfu l, his mind mav still retain a a^nt vigour> and th e 
gieaninis jQf timt otHSs, 

will surpa^ the yinjb^e of Abiezer.^^ti Since Ch'hucor, 
none of our poets Has had a constitution more healthful, 
and it was his old ago that yielded the best of him. In 
him the understanding was, perhaps, in overplus for his 
entire good fortune as a poet, and that is a faculty among 
the earliest t 4 mature. Wo have seen him, at only ten 
years, divining the power of reason in Polybius, f The same 
turn of mind led him later to imitate the French school of 
tragedy, and to admire in Bon Jonson the most correct of 
English poets. It was his imagination that needed quick¬ 
ening, and it is very curious to trace through his different 
prefaces the gradual opening of his eyes to the causes of 
the solitary pre-eminence of Shakespeare. At first he is 
sensible of an jkttraction towards him which he cannot 
explain, and tor which he apologise^ as if it were wrong. 
But he feels himself drawn more and more strongly, till at 
* Dedication of the Oeorgioe. 

t Drydfai’e itenetration is always Totnarkable, His general jndg. 
ment of PolybiuB ooineldes remarkaldy^^^tlf that Mommseo. 
(Bom* Oesch, ZI« 448, ae^) 
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last ho ceases to resist altogether, and is forced to acknow¬ 
ledge that there is something in this one man that is not 
and never was anywhere else, something not to be reasoned 
about, inefTable, divine { if contrary to the rules, so much 
the worse fqjr iKmin. It may be conjectured that Dryden’s 
I Puritan associations may have stood in the way of his 
( more properly poetic culture, and that his early knowledge 
of Shakespeare was slight. He* tells us that Davenant, 
whom he could not have known before he himself was 
twenty-seven, first taught him to admire the great poet. 
But even after his imagination had become conscious of its 
prerdgative, and his expression had been ennobled by fre¬ 
quenting this higher society, we find him continually drop¬ 
ping back into that sermo pedeatris which seems, on the 
whole, to have been his ifiore'naHral elejnent. We always 
feel his epoch in him, that he was the lock which let our 
language down frop its point of highest poetry to its level 
of easiest and most gently flowing prose. His enthusiasm 
necd% the contagion of other minds to arouse it; but his 
strong sense, his command of the happy word, his wit^ 
which is distinguished by a certain breadth and, as it were, 
power of generalisation, as Pope’s by keenness of edge and 
point, were his, whether he would or no. Accordingly, his 
poetry is often best and his verse more flowing where (as in 
parts of his version of the twenty-ninth odo of the third 
book of Horace) he is amplifying the suggestions of another 
mind.* Viewed from one side, ho justifies Milton’s re¬ 
mark of him, that “ ho was a good rhymist, but no poet” 
To look at all sides, and to distrust the verdict of a single 
mood, is, no doubt, the duty of a critic. But how if a cer¬ 
tain side be so often presented as to thrust forward in the 
memory and disturb it in the effort to recall that total 
impression (for the office of a critic is not, often so 

misunderstood, to say yuiUy or not guilty of some particular 

* ** I have taken some pai&a to make it my masterpiece in English." 
Preface to Second Miscellany. Fox said that it was better than the 
original" J. C. Scaliger said of Era8mii8^"£x alieso ingenio poeta, 
ex Buo versificator." 
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fact) which is the only safe ground of judgment ? It is 
the weight of the whole man, not of one or the other limb 
of him, that we want. E ^ende Jfannibalem .^ Very good, 
but not in a scale capaciousTmilv of^a^tligle quality at a 
time, for it is their union, and not tlmir addition, that 
assures the value of each separately, it was not this or 
that which gave him his weight in council, his swiftness of, 
decision in battle that oi 4 |l;ran the forethought of other men,, 
—it was Hannibal. But this prosaic element in Dryden 
will force itseK upon me. As I road him, I cannot help- 
thii^king of an ostrich, to be classed with dying things, and 
capable, what with leap and flap together, of leaving the 
earth for a longer or shorter space, but loving the open 
plain, where wing and foot help each other to something 
that is both flight and run at once. What with his haste 
and a certain das&, which, according to our mood, w'e may 
call florid or splendid, he seems to stand among poets where 
Rubens does among painters,—greater, jfcrhaps, as a colourist! 

* than an artist, yet great here also, if wo compare him with! 

* any but the first. • 

We have arrived at Dryden^s thirty-second year, and 
thus far have found little in him to warrant an augury that 
he was ever to be one of the </reat names in English litera¬ 
ture, the most perfect type, that is, of his class, and that 
class a high pne, though not the highest. If Joseph dO| 
Maistre’s axiom, Qui 7i*a pas vaincu d trente ang , n& va incfa ^ 
were true, there would be little hope of him, for bct; 
has won no battle yet. But there is something solid and 
doughty in the man, that can rise from defeat, the stuff of t 
which victories are made in duo time, when we are able to 
choose our position better, and the sun is at our back. 
Hitherto his performances have be^n mainly of t^e o hliaa to 
sort, at which few men of original force are good,- least of ^ 
all Dryden, '^ho had always something of stiffness in his 
strength. Waller had praised the living Oiomwell .in ^er;^, 
haps the manliest verses he ever wrote,—not very to' 

be sure, but really elegant, and, on the whole, bett^ t^an 
those in which Dryden Sjqueezed out melodious teq jga 
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Waller, who had also made himself conspicuous as a 
volunteer Antony to tho country squire turned Caesar, 

With ensine clad and purplo, let him hold 
A royal sceptre made of Spanish gold,") 

* . ** 

was more servile than Dryden in hailing tho return of ere 
officio Majesty. He bewails to Charles, in snuffling heroics, 

r 

** Our sorrow and onr crime 
To hare accepted life so long a titno,, 

Without you hera" 


A weak man, put to the test by rou»h and angry tiiiK'S, 
as Waller was, may be pitied, but meanness is nothing but 
contemptible under any circuinstancoa If it be true that 
“every conqueror creates a Muse,” Cromwell was un- 
fortunata Even Milton's sonnet, though dignilied, is 
reserved if not distrustful Marvell’s “Horatiau Ode,” the 
most truly classic in our language, is worthy of its theme. 
The same poet’s Elegy, in parts noble, and everywhere 
humanly tender, is worth more than all Carlyle’s biograpliy 
as a witness to the gentler qualities of the hero, and of the 
deep affection that stalwart nature could inspire in hearts 
of truly masculine temper. As it is little known, a few 
verses of it may be quoted to show the difference betwr*‘n 
grief that thinks of its object and grief that" thinks of its 
rhymes:— 



Talour, religion, friendship, prudence died 
At once with him, and all that's ^od beside, 

And we, death’s refuse, nature's dre^, conhood 
To loathsome lite, alas ! are left behind. 

Where we <so once we used) shall now no more, 

To fetch day, prosa about bis chamber-door, 

No more shall hear that powerful language charm, 
Whose force oft . «d the labour 9 f nia arm, 

Kq more shall lollow where he speibitha days 
In war or '‘uuusol, or in pra>er and pulse. 

. • « • 

I saw him dead; a leaden slumber lies, 

And mortal sleep, over those wakeful eyes; 
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Those gentle rays nnder the lids ^rcro fled, 

Which through his looks that piercing sweetness shod] 

That port, which so majestic was and strong, 

Loose and deprived of vigour, stretched alo^. 

All withered, all discoloured, [talc, and wan, 

IIow much another thing ! nc more That Man I 

O human glory I vain I 0 death ] 0 wi»g%l ^ '' 

O worthless world 1 0 transitory things 1 

Yet dwelt that greatness in his shapo decayed 

That still, though dead, greater than Death ho luM, 

And, in his altered face, yon something feign 
That^threatena Death he yet will live again." 

^ Buch verses might not satisfy Lindle y M urray, but they I 
are of that higher mood which satisfies tho hearty Theso 1 
couplets, too, have an energy worthy of Milton’s friond 

** When up the armed mountains of Dunoar 
Ho marched, and through deep Severn, ending war.” 

'* Thee, many ages hence, in martial verse 
Shall tho English soldier, ere ho clmi^e, reboarec." 

On tho whole, one is glad that Dryclcn’s panegyric on tho. 
Protector was so poor. It was purely ofiicial vcrs«-nmkiug.| 
Had there been any feeling in it, there had boon ba'^eneaa 
in his address to Charles. As it is, we may fairly assume 
that he wbs bo far sincere in both cases as to bo thankful 
for a chance to exercise himself in rhyme, w'ithout much 
aring whether upon a funeral or a restoration. He might 
naturally enough expect that poetry would have a hotter 
chance under Charles than under Cromwell, or any successor 
with Commonwealth principles Cromwell had more serious 
matters to think about than verses, while Charles might 
at least care as much about them as it was in his ba.se 
g^d-nature to care about anything but loose women and 
spaniels. Dryden’s sound sense, afterwards so oonspi^^aa, 
shows itself HiVen in these pieces, when we c*an get at it 
through the*'tangled thicket ol tropical phrase. But t?hi 
authentic aud ^mistakable first manifests himself 

in some verses addressed to his friend, 2 > Oharlton^ itf 1C63. 
We have first his common sense, whlchhas , the point 
of wit, yet with a tang of prose 
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**Tlie loiifjest tyranny that ever swayed 
Waa that whuiuin our anoe.stora betrayed 
Their fieeboin reason to the Stagyrite, 

And iimdo his torch tlieir universal light. 

So truiht while only one ftuppUed the state. 

Grew scarce and dealt and yet sophisticate. 

Still it yjas Imtght, like, cmjtric wares or charms^ 

Hard words sealed up with Aristotle's arms." 

Then wo Jiavo his graceful sweetness of fancy, where be 
speaks of the inhuhitants of the New World :— 

r 

“Guiltless men who danced away their time, 

Fresh as thoir groves and happy as their clime." 

r 

% 

And, finally, tliorc is a hint of imagination whore “ mighty 
visions of the Danish race" watch round Charles sholtercd 
in Stonehenge after the battle of Worco.ster. These passages 
might have been written by the Dryden whom we learn to 
know fifteen years later. They have the advantage that ho 
wrote them to pleas(ft himself. His contemporary, Dr. 
Hoylin, said of French cooks, that “their trade was not to 
feed the belly, but the palate.” Dryden w^as a great while 
in lenrntng this secret, as available in good writing as in 
cookery. IJe strove after it, but his tliorougly Knglish 
nature, to the last, would too easily content itself with 
serving up tlie honest beef of Jiia thought, without regard to 
dnintiiioss of flavour in the dressing of it.* Of be st 
English poetry, it might bo, said that it is understanding 
libTatod by imagination. In Dryden the solid part too often 
i’cfused to mix kindly witli the 'leaven, either remaining 
lumpish or rising to a hasty p uffine ss. Grace and lightness 
wore with him much more a laborious achievement than a 

* 111 ono of tlie last letters he over wrote, thanking his cousiu, Mrs. 
Steward, for a gift of marrow<puddings, he says : “A chine of honest 
b^oti would piea.se my appetite more than all the mar|rov|'|)uddiugs ; 
for 1 like them better plain, having a very vulgar stomach.” So of 
Cowley he says : “ There was plenty enough, but ill sorted, whole pyra¬ 
mids of st^eetmeats for boys aud women, but little of solid meat for 
men." The physir-il is a truer antitype of the spiritual man than we 
A\illiug to admit, and the brain is often forced to acknowledge 
iuconveuient country-coosiuship of the stomacli. 
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natural gift, and it is all the nioro reiiiarkablo that ho should 
80 have attained to what seems such an easy perfection 
in both. Always a hasty writer,* he w'as long^iii fonnin 2 | 
his style, and to the last was apt to «iatch the readiest worc|' 
rather than wait for the fittest. He wa^ 110 ^ wholly andf 
unconsciously poet, but a thinker who sometimes lost hirn-i 
self on enchanted ground and was transfigured by its touch.' 
This preponderance in himpf the reasoning over the intuitive 
faculties, the one always there, the other hashing in when 
you least expect it, accounts for that inequality and even 
incoi^gruousness in his writing which makes one revise 
his judgment at every tenth page. In his prose youfjorao 
upon passages that persuade you he is a poet, in spite of his 
versos so often turning state’s evidence against him as to 
convince you ho is pone. He is a prose-writer, with a kind 
of -^lolian attachment. For example, take this bit of prosed 
from the dedication of his version of Virgil’s Pastorals, 
1G94 ; “ He found the strength of his genius betimes, and 
was even in his youth preluding to his Gcorgicka ai^ his 
-ffiiieis. He could not forbear to try his wings, though his 
pinions were not hardened to maintain a long, laborious 
flight; yet sometimes they bore him to a pitch as lofty as 
ever ho was able to reach afterwards. But when he was 
admonished by his subject to descend, he camo down 
gently circling in the air and singing to (he ground, like a 
lark melodious in her mounting and continuing her song 
till she alights, still preparing for a higher flight at her 
next sally, and tuning her voice to better music.” This 
is charming, and yet even this wants the ethereal tincture 
that pervades the style of Jeremy Taylor, making 
it, as Burke said of Sheridaifs eloquence, “ neither prose* 
nor poetry, but something better than either.” * Let us 

* In his prefa«9 lo ** All for Love," he says, evidently alluding to 
himself: *' If he have a friend whoso liastinoss in writing is his great¬ 
est fault, Horace would have taught him to have minced the mattor, 
and to have called it readiness of thought and a flo fancy." And 
in the Preface to the Fables he says of Homer: “ This vehemence of 
his, 1 confess, is uioro soilablo to my teujf»&r." Ho makes other 
allusions to it. 
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compare Taylor’s treatmenfc of tlio same image: “For 
BO have I**fieoa d lark rising froiii liis bed of grass and 
soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hope^ to get 
to koaven and climb above the clouds; but the poor 
bird was beatenback oy tho loud sighings of an eastern 
wind, and his motion made irregular and inconstant, 
descending more at every breath of the tempest than 
it could recover by the libraiiogi and frequent weighing 
of his wings, till the little creature was forced to sit 
down and pant, and stay till the storm«was over, and 
then it made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing 
as if it had learned music and motion of an angel as 
ho passed sometimes through the air about his ministries 
hero below.” ^^aylor’s fault is that his sentences too often 
' smell of tho library, but what an open air .hq^re! How 
unpremeditated it all seems 1 "How carelessly he. knots 
each new thought, as it comes, to the one before it with on 
and^ like a girl ^ making lace 1 And what a slidingiy 
musi^ use he makes of the sibilants with which our 
language is unjustly taxed by those who can only make 
' them hiss, not sing I There are twelve of them in the first 
twenty words, iiftoen of which are monosyllables. Wo 
notice the structure of Dryden’s periods, but this grows up 
os wo read. It gushes, like the song of the bird itself,-— 

c 

** In profuse atraius of ntipremeditated art.” 

liOt us now take a specimen of Diyd ei^ bad pig jue from one 
of his poema 1 open the AnnusJMiratlilis airrandom, 
and hit upon this:— 

Our little fleet was now engaged so far, 

That, like the awordfiah in the whale, they fought t 
The combat only seemed a civil war, * r 
Till through their bowels we our pamge wrought 

Is this Dryden, or Sterohold, or ^^dwoirthnsA Toms who 
made him say that^^ulness wa^ fatal to the name of 
Tom I,** ^0 natural history of Goldsmith in the verse of^ 
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gigt His thoughts did not ** voluntary move hunnonioua 
numhers.” He had iiis choice between prose and verse, and 
scorns to be poetical on second thought I*do not speak 
without book. Ho was more ^an half conscious of it 
himself. In the same letter to Mr& Steward, just cited, ho 
says, “ I am still drudging on, always a poet and never a 
good onoj” and this from no mock-modesty, for he is 
always handsomely frank in telling us whatever of his own 
doing pleased him. This was written in the last year of 
his life, and *at about the same time he says elsewhere: 
^'What judgment I had increases rather than diminishes, 
and thoughts, such as they are, come crowding in %o fast 
upon mo that my only dilhculty is to choose or to reject, 
to run them into verse or to give them the other harmony 
of prose; I have* so long studied and practised both, that 
they* are grown into a habit and become familiar to 
I think that a man who was primarily^ poet would hardly 
have felt this equaniiiiity of choice. < 

I find a confirmation of this feeling about Drj^en in 
his early literary loves. His taste was not an instinct, but 
the slow result of reflection and of the manfulness with 


which he always acknowledged to himself his own mistakes. 
In this latter respect few men deal so magnanimously with 
themselves as he, and accordingly few have been so happily? 
inconsistent. • Ancora imvt ^o might have served him for a; 
motto as well as Micfcael Angelo. His prefaces are 
complete log of his life, and the habit of writing them was^ 
a useful one to him, for it forced him to think with a pen 
in his hand, which, according to Goethe, ** if it do no other 
good, keeps the mind from staggering about.” In these 
p^faces we see bis taste gradually rising from Du Bartas 
%o Spenser, from Cowley to MUton, from Ocft*neille to 
Shakespeare^ I remember when I was a boy,” ho says in^ 
his dedication of the ** Spanish'Friar,” 1681, thought 
inimitable Spenser a mean poet in comparison of Sylvester’s 
J)u Barlaa, and was rapt into on ecstacy when I read these 
lines 


* preface to the Fablea 
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*Now when the winter'e keener breath began 
To cryatttlliao the Baltic ocean, 

To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 

Antf |)eriwig with snow* the baldpatc woods.’ 

T am much deceived if ^this bo not aboniinablo fustian.” 
Swift, in his “^Talo of a Tub,” has a ludicrous passage in 
this style: ** Look on this globe of earth, you will find it 
to be a very complete and fashionable dress. What is that 
which some call landj bat a fine coat faced with green 1 or 
the seay but a waistcoat of water-tabby ? Proceed to the 
particular works of creation, you will find how curious 
journeyiiinii Nature has b^eii to trim up the vegetable 
beaux; observe how sparkish a periwig adoriM the head of 
a heechy and what a fine doublet of white satin is worn by 
the birch.” The fault is not in any inaptness of the images, 
nor in the mere vulgarity of the tilings tlieraselvcs, but in 
that of the associations they awaken. The “ Pri Uiefi»._imdo 
Uiis button ” of Lcat, coming whore it docs and expressing 
what it tfoeSj Ts biio oT Those touches of the patlietically 
Bublime,' of which only Shakespeare over knew the secret, 
llerrick, too, lia^ a charming poem on “Julia’s petticoat,” 
the charm being that he lifts the familiar and the low to 
the region of sentiment. In the passage from Sylvester, it 
is precisely the reverse, and tl uawig takes as mu ch flLom. the 
sentimont iw Jt jwlds So Pope’s 

proverbial verse, 

' . 1 “True wit is Nature to advantage drest,” 

unpleasantly suggests Nature under the hands of a lady’s- 
^'maid.f We have no word in English that will exactly 


* Wool is Sylvester’s word. Drydon remiuds us of Burke in this 
also, that ho always quotes from memory and seldom exactly. His 
memory was bettor for things than for words. This helps to explain 
I’the length of time it took him to master that voealndary at last so 
various, full, and seemingly extempuraneoas. Ho is a largo quoter, 
''though, with his usnal inconsistency, he soys, “ 1 am no admirer of 
''quotations.”—(Essay on Heroic Plays.) 

t In the JSpimetJieus of a poet usually as elegant as Gray hknself, 
one’s ^er sense is a little Jarred by the . 

“ Spectral gleam their saovi^blte dresses.** 

■ 
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define this M-ant of propriety in diction. Vvhjar is too 
stroll]^, and commonplace too weak. Perhaps b ourge ois h 
comes as n<‘ar as any. It is to ho noticed* that t^i’yden 
does not unequivocally condemn tfie })assn"o ho quotes, but 
qualifies it with an *‘if I am not much iftistiiken.” Indeed, 
though his judgment in substantials, like that of Johnson, is 
always worth liaving, his taste, the negative half of genius, 
never altogether refined itself from a colloquial familiarity, 
wliich is one of the charms of his prose, and gives that air 
of easy strength in which his satire is unmatched. In hi.s 
“ Hoyal Martyr” (1069), the tyrant Maxiinin sayi^to the 
gods;— 

“ Keep you your rain and sunalune in the skies, 

And ril kee]i back iny ilame aiul sacrifice; 

Your trad^, of Jieavfn shnll noon he at a siaml, 

’ And all your goods lie dead upon your hatuiy "— 

a passage which has as many faults as only Drydcn was 
capaVile of committing, even to a false idiom forccd^by the 
last rhyme. The same tyrant in dying exclaims:— 

’ “And after tliec I’ll go, 

Revenging atill, and following e’en to th’ other world luy blow, 

And, shoving hack this earth on which J sU, 

I'll mount and scatter all the gods I hit." 

In the “Conquest of Grenada” (1070), we have:— 

“ This littlo loss in our vast body shews 
So small, that half have never heard the news ; 

Farm's out of breath ter she can fly so far 
To tell 'em M that you have e'er niade war."* 

* This probably suggested to Young the grandiose imago in his 

“ Last Day " (B. ii.);— ^ 

m • 

“ Those overwhelming armies . . . 

Whoso rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking down 
Boused the broad front and called the battle on.” 

This, to be sure, is no plagtilrism ; but it should bo carried to Dryden’s 
credit that wo catch the poets ol the next nalLcentury oftener with 
their hands in his pockets those of any one else. 
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And in tho same play, 

“ That busy thinx, 

TMaoul, is packing upf and just on wing 
Like parting swallows when they aook the spring," 

where the lafist i^'eet verse curiously illustrates that in¬ 
equality (poetry on n prose background) which so often 
puzzles us in Dryden. Infinitely worse is the speecli of 
Almanzor to his mother’s ghost 

** I’ll rush into the covert of the night *’ 

And pull thee backward by tiio shroud to light, 

41 Or else I’ll squeeze thee liKo a bladder there, 

And make thee groan thyself away to air." 

What wonder that Dryden should have been substituted 
for Davenant os the butt of the “ Rehearsal,” and that tho 
parody should have had such a runi And yet it was 
Dryden who, in speaking of Pe rei us. hit upon the happy 
^phrase of “boisterous metaplioTs; it was Dryden who 
^jgaid o| Cowley, whom ho elsewhere calls “ the darling of 
‘my youth,”t h® was “ sunk in reputation because he 
-could never forgive any conceit which came in his way, but 
swept, like a drag net, great and smaU.”! But the passages 

* Essay on J^atirc. + Ibid. 

t Prciaco to Fables. Men are always inclined to revenge themselves 
on their old idols in the first enthusiasm of oonversioq to a purer faith. 
Cowley had all the faults that Dryden loads him with, and yet his 
popularity was to some extent deserved. ITc at least had a theory 
that poetry should soar, not creep, and longed for some expedient, in 
the failure of natural wings, by which ho could Lift himself away from 
the conventional and commonplace. By beating out the substance of 
Ilndar very thin, ho contrived a kind of ^Uoon, which, tumid with 
gas, did certainly mount a little, into the clouds, if not above them, 
though sure to come suddenly down with a bump. His odes, indeed, 
are an alternation of upward jerks and conenssions, and smack more 
' of Ohapelain than of tho Theban, but his prose is ^ry agreeable,— 
Montaigne and water, perham, bnt with some fla^oOT of the Gascon 
wine loft The strophe of his mla to Dr. Scarborough, in which he 
compares his surgical friend, operating for the stone, to Moses striking 
the rook, more than justifieB all the ill that Dryden could lay at his 
door. It was into precisely such mud-holes that Cowley's Will-o'-the- 
Wisp had misguided him. Men may never wholly shake off a vice 
but they are siways conscious of it, and hate the tempter. 
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I htivo thus far cited as specimens of our poet’s coarseness 
(for poet he surely was hUus^ though not always in cute) 
were written before he was forty, and he ^lad an odd 
notion, suitable to liis healthy complexion, tliat poets on the 
whole improve after that date. Man At fdrty, he says, 

** seems to be fully in bis summer tropic, .... and I 
believe that it will hold in all great poets that, though they 
wrote before with a cert^n heat of genius which inspired 
them, yet that^ heat was not perfectly digested.” But 
artificial heat is never to be digested at all, as is plain in 
Dry^ien’s case. He was a man who warmed slowlj^ and, 
in his hurry to supply the market, forced his mind. The 
result was the same after forty as before. In CEdipus ” 
(1679) we find, 

• “Not one bolt 

* Shall err from Thobes, bnt more l)e called for, more, 

New-moidded Ihrcnder of a larger size 

This play was written in conjunction with Lee, of whom 
Dryden relaiesf that, when some one said to him, It is 
easy enough to write like a madman,” he replied, “ No, it 
is hard to write like a madman, but easy enough to write 
like a fool,”—perhaps the most compendious lecture on 
poetry ever delivered. The splendid bit of eloquence, 
which has sojnuch the sheet-iron clang of impeachment 
thunder (I hope that Dryden is not in the Library of 
Congress I) is perhaps Lee’s. The following passage almost 
certainly is his:— 

“ Sure't is the cod of all things I Fate has tom 
The lock of Time off, and his head is now 
The ghastly ball of round Eternity I '* 

• 

But the nexL in which the soul is likened to the pocket of < 
an indignant nousemaid charged with theft, is wholly in 
Drydenu manner :— ’ 

“ No; 1 dare challenge heaven to torn me outward. 

And shake my soul quite empty in your sight’* 

* Dedication of Gkorgica f In a letter to Dennis, 1693. 
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111 i/he same style, ho makes his Don Sebastian (IGQO) slty 
that he is as much astonished as “drowsy mortals” at the 
last trump, 

" Whi^n, null'll ill liiisU', thr.ij fumhlefor thfir Innh^i," 

mid propose to tak<^ upon himself the whole of a crime 
shared with nnothor )iy asking J[feavcn to clmrye ike hill 
on him. And in “ King Arthur,” written ten years after 
the Preface from wdiich 1 have quoted his a3nfession about 
Dubartas, we have a passage precisely of the kind he 
condemn lied ;— 

“ Ah for the many souls as Imt this morn 

Were clothed with flesh and warmed with vital blood, 

But naked now, or skirted but with air.” 

« 

\ 

Drydeii too often violated his own admirable rule, that 
“an author is nat to write all ho can, but only all he 
ought.”* In his worst images, however, there is often a 
vividness that half excuses them. J5ut it is a grotcsfiuo 
vividness, as from the Haro of a bonfire. They do not flash 
into sudden lustre, as in the groat poets, where the imagin¬ 
ations of poet and reader leap tovrard each other and meet 
half-wav. 

English prose is indebted to Dryden for having freed it 
from the cloister of pedantry. He, more than any other 
single Avritcr, contributed, as well by precept as example, to 
give it suppleness of movement and the easier air of the 
modern world. His own atyh*, juicy with proverbial phrases, 
has that familiar dignity, so hard to attain, perhaps unattain¬ 
able except by one who, like Drydcm, feels that his position 
is assured. Charles Cotton is as easy, but not so elegant; 
Walton as familiar, but not so Bowing; Swift as idiomatic, 
but not so elevated; Burke more splenUi^, but not so 
equally luminous. That his «tyle was no easy acquisition 
(though, of course, the aptitude was innate) he himself tells 
ua Ill his dedication of “Troilus and Cressida” (1679), 
where he seems to hint at the erection of an Academy, ho 

* Preface to Fables. 
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sajft that ** the porfeot knowlec^o of a tongue was never 
attained by any single person. The Court, the College, and 
the Town must all be joined iait. And as ou|| English is a 
composition of the dead and living tongues, there is required 
a perfect knowledge, not only of tfie Cre^k ^nd Latin, but 
of the Old Ccrinan, French, and Italian, and to help all 
these, a conversation with those authors of our own who 
have written with the fe^yest faults in prose and verse. But 
how barbarously we yet write and speak your Lordship 
knows, and T ftm suiHciently sensible in my own English.* 
Foe 1 am often put to a stand in considering whether what I 
write be the idiom of the tongue, or false gramnmr and 
nonsense couched beneath that specious name of Anglieiintf 
and have no other way to clear my doubts but by translat¬ 
ing my English iyto Latin, and thereby trying what sense 
the '^'ords will bear in a more stable language.’' Tanta s ^ 
mo Hs erat. Five years later; “ The proprieties and > 

delicacies of the English are known to ?ow ; it is impossible 
even for a good wit to understand and practice them with¬ 
out the help of a liberal education, long reading and 
digesting of those few good authors we have amongst us, 
the knowledge of men and manners, the Jreedqm of habitudes 
and coni'iersation with the beet cmnpany of both sexes^ and, in 
short, without wearing off the rust which he contracted 
while he wasi laying in a stock of learning.” In the pas¬ 
sage 1 have italicised, it will be seen that Dryden lays some 
stress upon the influence of women in refining language. 
Swift, also, in his plan for an Academy, says : “ Now, 
though I would by no means give the ladies the trouble of 
advising us in the reformation of our language, yet I cannot 
help thinking that, since they have been left out of all 
meetings except parties at play, or where worse designs are 

• Mow tbaifhtlf a oentury later, Orrery, in his Remarks’* on Swiff^ 
says : We speak and nre write ^ raadom ; and if a man’s common 
conversation were committed paper, he would be startled for 
to find himself guilty in m feto sentences of so many solecisms and 
such false English.*' I do not remember for to anywhere in Dryden's 
prose. So/^w has long been denisened ; no wonder, since it is nothing 
more than s» peu Anglicised. 


147 
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carried on, our conversation has very much degenerated/’* 
Swift adirms that the language bad grown corrupt since the 
Restoration, pnd that “the Court, which used to be the 
standard of propriety and correctness of spcccli, was then, 
and, I think, has c\’cr since continued, the worst school in 
England/’t lie lays tlie V)lamo partly on the general 
licentiousness, partly upon the French t'ducation of many 
of Charles’s courtii^rs, and partly^, on the poets. Dryden 
undoubtedly formed his diction by the usage of the Court. 
The age was a very free-and-easy, not to say-a very coarso 
one. Its coarseness was not external, like that of Eliza¬ 
beth’s day, but the outward mark of an inward depravity. 
What Swift’s notion of the refinement of women was may 
ho judged by his anecdotes of Stella. I will not say that 
Brydon’s prose did not gain by the conversational elasticity 
which his frcriuonting men and women of the world enabled 
him to give it. It is the host specimen of every-day style 
that we have. But^the liabitual dwelling of his mind in a 

• Lot^r to the Lord High Treasurer. 

+ Ibid. Ho complains ol‘" luanglings and abbreviations." “What 
does your Lordsliip think of the woid.s diiulg’d, disturb’d, rebuk’d, 
dodg’d, and a thousand otheis ? " In a eoiiiiibulion to the “ Tatier" 
(No. ‘i.'JO) ho rulieule.s tho Ufn.* of 'um lor thtirit and a iiuiuhrr ot slang 
plirtscs, among which Is wio//. “ Tho war," he .sa^’s, “has introduced 
abuniluneo of polysyllables, which will never bo able to live many 
nioro campaigns.” Spccuhttions, operational preliminaries, ambas- 
sndoh'a, pnllisadnes, commvniMtion, cli cumvallation, battahons, are the 
instances ho gives, and all arc now familiar. No man, or body of men, 
can dam tiie stream of language. Dryden is rather fond of 'em for 
thm, but uses it rarely in his prose. Swilt himself prefers 'i fa to U is, 

* as does Emerson still. In what Switt says of the poets, he may be 
fairly suspected of glancing nt Dryden, who wms his kinsman, and 
whose prefaces and hanslation of Virgil he ridicules in the “Tale of a 
Tub." Dryden is reported to have said of him, “ Cousin Swift is no 
poet.” The Doan lugan his literary career by Pindaric odes to 
•Athenian Societies and tho like,—perhaps the greattost mistake as to 
his ow'ii |>owofs of which an author w’a.s ever guilty. It was very 
likely that he would send those to Ms relative, already distingnished, 
for his opinion uiion them. If this was so, the justice of Dryden’s 
judgment must have added to the smart. Swift never forgot or for¬ 
gave ; Dryden was caroles.s enough to do the one, and large enough to 
<id the oilier. 
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commonplace atmosphoro, end amonp; those easy levels of 
sentiment which befitted Will’s CoH’ce-house and the Bird¬ 
cage Walk, was a damage to his poetry. Holitude is as 
needful to the imagination as sociojy is wholesome for the 
character. He cannot always distingui8li#bot^veen enthusi¬ 
asm and extravagance when ho sees them. But apart from 
these influences which I liavo adduced in exculpation, 
there was certainly a vein of coarseness in him, a want 
of that exquisite sensitiveness which is the conscience of 
the artist. Au*ol(l gentleman, writing to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in 1745, professes to remember “plain John 
Dryden (before ho paid his court with success to the Threat) 
in one uniform clotliing of Norwich drugget. I have oat 
tarts at the Mulberry Garden with him and Madam Reeve, 
when our author advanced to a sword and Chadreux wig."* 
I alwllys fancy Dryden in the drugget, with wig, lace 
ruffles, and sword superimposed. It the typo of this 
curiously-incongruous man. 

The first poem by which Dryden won a general acknow¬ 
ledgment of his power was the “ Annua Mirabilis,” written 
in his tliirty-seventh year. Pepys, himself not altogether a 
liad judge, doubtless expresses the common opinion when ho 
says—“I am very well pleased this night with reading a 
poem I brought home with me last niglit from Westminster 
Ifall, of Dr}(k‘ii’s, upon the pn'scut war ; a very good 

* ]If>th Malone and Scott accept ifiis gentJenjun’H evidence without 
(picstioD, but I confess sns])icinii of a memory that runs back more 
than eighty-one years, and recollects a man bolWo ho had any claim to 
rememhriince. Dryden was never pool, and llicro is at Oxtord a por¬ 
trait of him painted in 1004, which rei»rescnts him in a BUporb periwig 
anti laced band. Tliis was “ before lie had paid his court with success 
to the great.” But the story is at least Icn trovntOf and morally true 
enough to serve as an illustration. Who the “ old gentleman” was has 
never been discovered. Of Crowno (who bas some interest for ns as a « 
sometime studeifl At Harvard) he Rays—“Many a cap of metheglin 
have I drank with little starch’d^Johnny Crown; we called him so, 
from the stiff, unalterable primness of his long cravat.” Crowno re¬ 
flects no more credit on his Alma Mater than Downing. Both were 
sneaks, and of such a kind as, 1 think, can only be produced by a de¬ 
bauched Paritanism. Crowno, as a rival of Dryden, is contemptuously 
alluded to by Cibber in his “ Apology.” 
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p<w'm.”* And a very good poem, in some sort, it oontinues 
to be, in spite of its amazing blemishes. We must fit!ways 
bear in mind that Dryden lived in an age that supplied 
him with no ready-mad^ inspiration, and that big phrases 
and images are rpt to bo pressed into the service when 
great ones do not volunteer. With this poem begins the 
long series of Dryden s prefaces, of which Swift made such 
excellent, though malicious, fun/:hat 1 cannot forbear to 
quote it 1 do utterly disapprove and declare against that 
pernicious custom of making tiie weface a bill of fare to the 
book. For I have always looked upon it as a high point 
of indiscretion in monstor<mongers and other retailers of 
strange sights to hang out a fair picture over the door, 
drawn after the life, with a most eloquent description 
underneath; this has saved me many p. threeponca . . . 
Such is exactly the fate at this time of prejaces. ..." This 
expedient was adi^iirable at first; our great Dryden has 
long carried it as far as it would go, and with incredible 
succesp. He has often said to me in confidence, * that the 
world would never have suspected him to be so great a poet, 
if ho had not assured them so frequently, in his prefaces, 
that it was impossible they could either doubt or forget it’ 
Perhaps it may be so; however, I much fear his instruc¬ 
tions have edified out of their place, and taught men to 
grow wiser in certain points where he never'intended they 
should.^t The monster-monffers is a terrible thrust, when 
we remember some of the comedies and heroic plays which 
Dryden ushered in this fashion. In tho dedication of the 

Annus” to the city of London is one of those pithy sen¬ 
tences of which Dryden is ever afterwards so full, and which 
he lets fall with a carelessness that seems always to deepen the 
meaning: '*1 have heard, indeed, of some virtuous persons who 

♦ Diary, III. 890. Almost the only notices of ‘D^Jrden that make 
him alive to me 1 have found in ttw delioions book of this Folonias* 
Montaigne, the only man who over had the courage to keep a sincere 
journal, even under the shelter of cipher. 

t Tale of a Tub, Sect V. Pepys aleo speaks of buying tho 

Maiden Queen of Mr. Dryden’s, which he himself, in his preface, 
seems to brag of, and indeed is a go^ play.->18th January 166|^ 
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have ended unfortunately, but never of any virtuous nation; 
Providence is engaged too de^ly when the cause becomes so 
general" In his account" of the poem in (fletter to Sir 
Robert Howard bo says: “ I have^hosen to write my poem 
in quatrains or stanzas of four in alternate rhyme, because 
I have ever judged them more noble and of greater dignity, 
both for the sound and nurol>er, than any other verse in use 
amongst us. . . . The learned languages have certainly a 
great advantage of us in not being tied to the slavery of any 

rhyme.But in this necessity of our rhymes, I have 

always found the couplet verse most easy, though not so 
proper for this occasion; for there the work is sooner at an 
end, every two lines concluding the labour of the poet," A 
little further on: “ They (the French) write in alexandrines, 
or verses of six feet, such as amongst us is the old transla¬ 
tion of Homer by Chapman: all which, by lengthening their 
chain,* makes the sphere of their activiity the greater." 1 
have quoted these passages because, in a small compass, they 
include several things characteristic of Dryden. “•! have 
ever judged," and “ I have always found,” are particularly 
so. If he look up an opinion in the morning, he would 
have found so many arguments for it before night that it 
would scorn already old and familiar. So with his reproach 
of rhyme; a year or two before ho was eagerly defending 
it jf again a row years, and he will utterly condemn and 

* Ho is fond of this imago. In the “Maidon Queen” Coladon 
tells Sabina that, when ho Ta with her rival Florimol, hia heart b 
still her prisoner, “it only draw's a longer chain after it.” Gold¬ 
smith's fancy was taken by it; and everybody admires in the 
“Traveller ”'the extraordinary conceit of a h(»art dragging a leu|;tlicn* 
ing chain. The amootlinesa of too many rhymed Mntameters is that 
of thin ice over shallow water; so long as we glide along rapidly, 
all is well; bnt if we dwell a nioment on any one spot, we may 
find ourselves ^^-deep in mud. A later poet, in trying to improve^ 
on Goldsmith, shows the ludlcronsncss of the image:— 

“ And round my heart'^leg ties its galling chain.” 

To write imaginatively a man should have—imagination I 

t See his e]>iBtle dedicatory to the “Rival Ladies” (1664). For 
the other side, boo particularly a passage in Jfib “Duconrse on Epic 
Poetry " 
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drop it in his plays, while retaining it in his translations; 
afterwards his study of Milton leads him to think that*blank 
verse would *Buit the epic style better, and ho proposes to 
try it with Homer, butr at last translates owe book as a 
specimen, and bckold, it is in rhyme! But the charm of 
this groat advocate is, that, wliatover side he was on, he 
could always find excellent reasons for it, and state them 
with great force, and abundance o^ happy illustration. Ho 
is an exception to the proverb, and is none the worse pleader 
that ho is always pleading his own causa The blunder 
about Chapman is of a kind into which his hasty tempera¬ 
ment often betrayed him. He remembered that Chapman’s 
** Iliad ” was in a long measure, concluded without looking 
that it was alexandrine, and then attributes it generally to 
liis “Homer.” Chapman’s “Iliad” is-done in fourteen- 
syllable verso, and his “ Odyssee ” in the very metro that 
Hryden himself used in his own version.* I remark also 
what ho says of the couplet, that it was easy because the 
secondrvorso concludes the labour of the poet. And yet it 
was Dryden who found it hard for that very reason. His 
vehement abundance refused thos(^ narrow banks, first 
running over iiUo a triplet, and, even tlien uncontainable, 
rising to an alexandrine in the concluding verse. And I 
have little doubt that it was the roominess, rather than the 
dignity, of the quatrain which led him to 6'hoose it. As 
af>posito to this, I may quote what he elsewhere says 
of octosyllablic verse: “ The thought can turn itself 

with greater ease in a larger compass. When the 
rliymo comes too thick upon us, it straightens the expres- 

* lu the same way ho had two years before assumed that Shake- 
B^)eaTe '^was the first who, to shuu the pains of coutiimed rhymiug, 
invented that kind of writing which wo call blank verse I ” Dryden 
«k>was never, 1 suspect, a very careful student of English literature. 
Ho seems never to have known that Surrey translatoa a ]iart of the 
“ iEufid " (find with great spirit) ipto blank verse. Indeed, he was 
not a scholar, in the proper sense of the word, but he Imd that 
faculty of rapid agsimilution without study, so remarkable in 
Coleridge and other rich minds, whose office is rather to impregnate 
tluin to invent. Those brokers of thought perform a great office in 
4teratuie, second only to that of originators. 
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gion; we are thinking of the close, when we should 
be Employed in adorning the thought. It makes a 
poet giddy with turning in a space too narrow for his 
imagination.” " 

Dryden himself, as was not always y^io gaso W'ith him, 
was well satisfied with Ills work. He calls it his l)est 
hitherto, and attributes his success to the excellence of his 
subject, incomparably^ho best ho had ever had, exceptir^^ 
only the Royal Family." The first part is devoted to the 
Dutch war; £he last to the fire of London. The martial 
half is infinitely the better of the two. He altogether 
surpasses his model, Davenant. If his poem l«ck the 
gravity of thought attained by a few stanzas of “Gondi- 
bert,” it is vastly superior in life, in picture-squeness, in 
the energy of single lines, and, above all, in imagination. 
Few* men have read “Gondibert,” and almost every one 
speaks of it, as commonly of the dcaj, with a certain sub¬ 
dued respect. And it deserves respect as an honest efibrt 
to bring poetry back to its highest office in the ide^l treat¬ 
ment of Ufa Davenant emulated Hpensor, and if his poem 
had been as good as his preface, it could still be read in 
another spirit than that of investigation. As it is, it 
always reminds me of Goldsmith’s famous verso. It is| 
remote, unfriendly, solitary, and, above all, slow. Its^ 
shining passsfgcs, for there are such, remind one of distress- 
rockets sent up at intervals from a ship just about to 
founder, and sadden rather tlmri cheer, t 

* Essay on Satire. What h« has said just before this about Butler , 
is worth noting. Butler had had a chief hand in the UchcarHal,*’ 
but Dryden had no grudges whore the queetion was of giving its just 
praise to nieiit. 

t The conclusion of the socond canto of Boc^k Tliird is the bc.st 
continuously ^n^ passage. Dryden’s poem has nowhere so muidi^ 
ineaning iu so small space as Davenant, when he says of the scum* of 
honour that, m 

*' Like Power, it grows to nothing, growing 

Davenant took the hint of the stanza from Sir John Davies. Wy|tt 
first used it, so far as I know, in English. 
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The first part of the ** Annus Mirabilis ” is by no means 
clear of the false taste of the time,’^ though it has sotne of 
Dryden’s maKliest verses and happiest comparisons, always 
hiB two distinguishing merits. Hero, as almost everywhere 
else in Drydqn, upeasuring him merely as poet, we recall 
what he, with pathetic pride, says of himself in the 
prologue to “ Aurongzobo " :— 

" Lot him retire, betwixt twefages cast, 

The first of this, the hindmost of the la^t" 

What can bo worse than what he says of comets . 

“ Whether they unctnous exhalations are 
Fired by the sun, or seeming so alone, 

Or eacli some more remote and slippery star 
Which loses footing when to mortals shown. ” 

Or than this, of the destruction of the Dutch India* 
ships 1 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball, 

« And now their odours armed against them fly ; 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall. 

And some by aromatic splinters die.'* 

Dear Dr. Johnson had his doubts about Shakespeare, but 
here at lea.st was poetry I This is one of the quatrains 
which he pronounces “ worthy of our author.*’! 

But Dryden himself has said that man who is resolved 

* Perhaps there is no bt'ttcr lecture on the prevailing vices of style 
and thought (if thought this frothy ferment of the mind may be 
called) than in Cotton Mather’s “Magnalia.” For Mather, like a 
*'trae provincial, appropriates only the mannerism, and, os is nsual 
in such cases, betrays all its weakness by the unconscious i>arody of 
exaggeration. 

t The Doctor was a capital judge of the substantial value of the 
goods ho handled, but his judgment always seems that of the thumb 
fffid forefinger. For tlio shades, the disposition of cobtfrs, the beauty 


There is little to be gleaned after him. He bad studied his author, 
which lie seldom did, and his criticism is sympathetic, a tiling still 
rarer with him. As illustrative of his own habits, his remarks on 
Dr^den's reading are ourioua 
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to praise an author vfith any appearance of justice must be 
sure to take him on the strongest side, and where he is least 
liable to exceptions/’ This is true also of otA who wishes 
to measure an author fairly, feyr the higher wisdom of 
criticism lies in the capacity to admire. 

** Lesor, wio gefall ich dir f * 

Leser, wie gorallst da mir f 

are both fair questions, tlie answer to the first being more 
often involved in that to the second than is sometimes 
thojight. The poet in Dryden was never more fully 
revealed than in such verses as these:— 

And throatoning France, placed like a painted Jove,* 

Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand ; 

Silent in smoke of cannon they come on ; ” 

** And liis loud guns s[>oak thick, like angry men ;** 

*• The vigorous scanian every port-holeq^lics, 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires ; " 

And, though to me unknown, they sure fought well/» 

Whom Rupert led, and who were Rritish born.” 

This is masculine writing, and yet it must bo said that 
there is scarcely a quatrain in which tho rhyme does not 

* Perhaps tho hint was given by a nhraso of Corneille, monarqw 
en jicinture, Di^rden seldom borrows, unless from Shakospare, without 
improving, and bo borrowed a groat deal. Tims in ** Don Sebastian “ 
(of suicide):— 

" Brutus and Cato might discharge their souls, 

And give them furloughs for the other world; 

But we, like sentries, are obliged to stand 
In starless nights and wait the ap]H>iatod hour." 

The thought is Cicero’s, but how it is Intensified by the "starless 
nights !" Dryden, I suspect, got it from bis favourite, Montaigne, 
ulio says, " nous ue pouvons abandonner cotte garnisem diP* 
inonde, sans le comniandemcnt exprer. de celuy qui nous y a mis." 
(fj, iL chap. 3.) In the same play, by a very Drydenish verse, he 
gives new force to an old comparison:— 

" And I should break through laws divine and Imman^ 

And think 'em cobwebs spread for little man, • 

Which all (he hvJky herd of Nalwtt break*." 
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trip him into a platitude, and there are too many swaggering 
, with that expression forte d^un sentiment faihle 'which 
i^oltaire condemns in Corneille,—a temptation to which 
Dryden always lay to^ invitingly open. But there are 
passages higlv*r i^. kind than any 1 have cited, because they 
show imagination. Such are the versos in which he describes 
the dreams of the dishcurt(‘iiod enemy :— 

€ 

“ III dreams they feaiful precipices tread, 

Or, Hhi]>\vreckcd, labour to some distant shore, 

Or in daik churches walk among the dead ; ” 

and those in which he recalls glorious memories, and sees 
where 

** Tho mighty ghosts of our great Harries rose, 

And armed Edwards looked with anxious eyes." 


A few verses, liko the pleasantly alliterative one in which 
he makes the spiddV, from the silent ambush of his den,” 
“ feel far oft* tho trembling of his thread,” show that he was 
Ix^ginning to study the nicetitis of verse, instead of trusting 
wholly to what he would have called hia natural fx^ue. 
On the whole, tliis part of the poem is very good war 
poetry, as war poetry goes (for there is but one first- 
rate poem of the kind in English,—short, national, 
eager, os if the writer were personally engaged, 
with the rapid metre of a drum boating the charge,— 
and that is Drnyton^s “ Battle of Agincourt,”*) but it 
shows more study of Lucan than of Virgil, and for a long 
time yet wo shall find Dryden bewildered by bad models, 
ife is always imitating—no, that is not the word, always 
emulating -somebody in his more strictly poetical attempts, 
for in that direction he always needed some external 


(impulse to set his mind in motion. This more or less 
true of all authors; nor does it detract from their 
originality, which depends wholly on their being able so 


for to forget themselves as to let something of themselves 


«* Not his solemn historical droning under that title, but addressed 
To the Cambrio-Britona on their harp." 
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slip into what they write.* Of absolute originality we will 
not speak till authors are raised by some Doqcalion.flj id- 
Pyrrha process; and even then our faith would bo small/ 
for writers who have no past are ^pretty sure of having no ^ 
future. Dryden, at any rate, always ha^ tojiave his copy^ 
sot him at the top of the page, and wrote ill or well accord¬ 
ingly. His mind (somewhat solid for a poet) warmed 
slowly, but, once fairly •heated through, ho had more of 
that good-luck of self-oblivion than most men. He 
certainly gave even a liberal interpretation to Molifere's 
rule of taking his own property wherever he found it, 
though he sometimes blundered awkwardly about wRat was 
properly hia ; but in literature, it should be remoinbored, a 
thing alw'ays becomes his at last who says it best, and thus 
makes it his own<»t 

IVlr. Savage Landor once told me that ho said to 
Wordsworth: “Mr. Wordsworth, a n^an may mix poetry 

* “ L«*8 poetes euxrnrimes s'ainmont et H’^clmulTeiit par la lecture dcs 
autres poutes. Messieurs do M.dliorbo, Corneille, etc., se ilwpoaoicnt 
nu travail par la lecture des poetes qui (Stoient do lour gout."— 
Vigueul, Marvilliana, I. 64, 6r>. 

t For example. Waller hud said, 

** Others may use the ocean as their road, 

Only the Knglish viakf it Oieir abode; 

• • • • • 

We tread on bUluws w'Uh a deadyfoot,*' — 

long before Campbell. Campbell helps himself to both thoughts, 
enlivens them into 

** Her march is o’er the mountain wave. 

Her home is on the deep/' ^ 

and they are his forevermore, ills “ leviathans afloat" ho lifted from 
the *' Annus Mirabilis; ” but in what court could Dryden sue f Again, 
Waller in another poem calls the Duke of York’s flag 

“ IJis^dreadful streamer, like a couiet's hair ; " ^ 

and this, I believe, is the first ap{dication of the celestial portent to 
this particular comparison. Ycff Milton’s imperial ensign " waves 
defiant behind his impregnable lines, and even Campbell flaunts hia 
** meteor flag" in Waller’s face. Gray’s bard might be sent to the 
lock-up, but even he would find bail. 

C’est imiter qnelcj^u'un que de planter des chouz." 
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with prose as much as he pleases, and it will only elevate 
and enliven ; but the moment he mixes a particle of prose 
with his pocitry, it precipitates the whole.’* Wordsworth, 
he added, never forgave, him. The always hasty Dry den, 
as I think 1 chavs already said, was liable, like a careless 
apothecary's ’prentice, to make the same confusion of 
ingredients, especially in the more mischievous way. I 
cannot leave the ** Annus MiraVilis ’* without giving an 
example of this. Describing the Dutch prizes, rather like 
an auctioneer than a poet, he says that 

Borne English wool, vexed in a Belgian loom, 

And into cloth of spongy softness made, 

Did into Franco or coldisr Denmark doom, 

To ruin with worse ware our staple trade.” 

One might fancy this written by the secretary of a board 
of trade in an unguarded moment; but we should remember 
that the poem is dedicated to the city of London. The 
depreciation of the rival fabrics is exquisite ; and Diyden, 
the mdst English of our poets, would not be so thoroughly 
English if he had not in him some fibre of la nation 
hi mtiqmere . Let us now see how he succeeds in attempting 
jih tuse scioii co (the most obstinately prosy material) with 
poetry. Speaking of more exact knowledge of the 
longitudes,” as he explains in a note, he tells us that, 

" Then we uimn pur globe's last verge shall go, 

And view the ocean leaning on the sky; 

From thence our rolling noighboura we sliall know, 

And on the lunar world securely pry.” 

Dr. Johnson confesses that he does not understand this. 
Why should he, when it is plain that Dryden was wholly in 
the dark himself 7 To understand it is none of my business, 
*fiut 1 oohfess that it interests me as an Amel'iSaniam. We 
have hitherto been credited as the inventors of the 
** iump ing-Qff p}ac e" at the extreme western verge of tlie 
world. But Dryden was beforehand with ua Though he 
doubtless knew that the earth was a sphere (and perhaps 
that it was flattened at the poles), it was always a fiat 
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surface in his fancy. In his “Amphitryon,” he mak^ 
Al cm^na say:— 

“ No, I would fly thoe to the rid<;o of earth, 

^ And leap the precipice to 'ssape thy ai^t” 

4.^aAAs,^ C^Xtu/vCc'j • 

And in his R* Spanish JTiar , Loro nxo says to Elvira that 
they “ will travel together to tl!e*1rld[^ oi the" world, anda 
then drop together into Ahe next." It is idle for us poor 1 
Yankees to hope that we can invent anything. To say^ 
sooth, if Bry^en had left nothing behind him but the' 
“ Annus Mirabilis,” he might have served as a type of the 
kipd of poet America would have produced by the IK^^est- 
pVer-and-tallost-mountain_ recipe,—^longitude and latitude« 
in plenty, with marks of oultpro scattered hero and there 
like carets on a proof-8heet.rtM-A/>^t» v 
> It IS now wme to say something of Dryden as a dramatist. 
5n the thirty-two years between 1662 apd 1694 he produced 
twenty-five plays, and assisted Lee in two, I have hinted ' 
that it took Dryden longer than most men to find tJie true^ 
bent of his genius. * On a superficial view, be might almost 
seem to confirm that theory, maintained by Johnson, among 
others, that genius was nothing more than great intellectual^ 
power exercised persistently in some particular direction] 
which chance decided, so that it lay in circumstance merely 
whether a mah should turn out a Shakespeare or a Newton. 
Bat when we come to compare what he wrote, regardless of 
^lperva*8 averted face, with the spontaneous production of 
fiis happier muse, we shall be inclined to think his example 
one of the strongest cases against the theory in question.^ 
He began his dramatic career, as usual, by rowing againstt 
the strong current of his nature, and pulled only the more 
doggedly the more be felt himself swept down the stream. 
His first atfeftipt was at comedy , and, though hid earlielB 
pm^ bf thaTkmr(!®S*^^^ 1663) utterly failed,' 

he wrote eight others afterwards. On the 23d February 
1663 Fepys writes in his diary : “ To Court, and there saw 
the *Wild Oallant ’ performed by the king’s house ; but it 
was ill acted, knd the play so poor a thing as 1 never saw*in 
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rny life almost, and so little answering the name, that, from 
the beginning to tho end, I could not, nor can at this 
time, tell certainly which was the Wild Gallant. The 
king did not seem pleased at all the whole play, nor 
anybody clse.”^ After some alteration, it was revived with 
more success. On its publication in 1069 Dryden honestly 
admitted its former failure, though with a kind of salvo for 
his self-love. “ I made tho town n\y judges, and the greater 
part condemi\ed it. After which I do not think it my 
concernment to defend it with the ordinary zeal of a poet 
for his decried poem, though Corneille is more resolute in 
his preface before ‘ Pertharite,’* which was condemned more 
universally than this. . . . Yet it was received at Court, 
and was more than onc(^ the divertisement of his Majesty 
by his own command.” Pepys lets us amusingly behind tlie 
, sc(mes in the matter of Ilis Majesty’s divertis^ejoJent. 
Dryden docs not seem to see that in the condemnation of 
something meant to amuse the public there can be no 
1 question of degree. To fail at all is to fail utterly. 

i* “ Toua Ita genres sonl pcvmist hors l^„gdlre ennuyeux.'' 

In the reading, at hjast, all Drydon’s comic writing for tho 
fstage must bo ranked with the latter class. He himself 
would fain make an exception of tho “Spanish Friar,” but 
^1 confess that I rather wonder at than envy those who can 
ibe amused by it. Ilis comc^iii^s Jack eyerjdb that a 
I comedy should have,—li^Itness, quietness of transition, 
[unexpectedness of incident, easy cleverness of dialogue, 
iand humorous contrast of character brought out by 
’identity of situation. The comic parts of the “Maiden 
Queen ” seem to me Dryden’s best, but the merit even of 
those is Shakes]>ofire’s, and there is little choice where even 
the boat is only tolerable. The common quality, however, 
ot all Dryden’s comedies is their nastinesS, the more 
remarkable because wo have ayaple evidence that he was 
a man of modest conversation, Pepys, who was by no 

* Coriicillo's tragedy of “ Pertharite” was acted UDSuccessfully in 
102^0. Raciae made free use of it in his more fortunate “Andro* 
niaque.” 
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moans squoamish (for ho fountl “ Sir Martin M ar all ” “ tho 
most entire piece of inirtli .... TKol "cerFainfy o^vcr was 
writ.... very good wit therein, not fooling "), writes in his 
diary of tho 17th Juno 1668: “My wif(' and Doh to the 
king's playhouse to-day, thinking spy me there, and saw 
the new play, ‘Evening Love,’ of Dr}dens, which, though 
the world commend.?, sho likes not.” The next day he saw 
it himself, “and do not like it, it being very smutty, and 
nothing so good as the ‘Maiden Queen ’ or the^’ Indian 
Emperor ’ of Dfyden’s making. I toas troub/ed at tiJ.” On 
the 32nd he adds: “ Calling this day at Herringman’s,* ho 
tells me Dry den do himself call it but a lifth-rate play.” 
This was no doubt true, and yet, though l^ryden in his 
preface to the play says, “ 1 confe.ss I luive givtui [yielded] 
too much to tin' people in it, and am ashamed for them as 
well a# for myself, tliat 1 have pleased them at so cheap a 
rate,” ho takes care to add, “ not that there is anything 
here that 1 would not defend to an ill-natured judge.” Tho 
plot was from CaMaron, and tho author, rebutting the charge 
of plagiarism, telTus tjiat the king (“ without whose command 
they should no longer he troubled with anything of mine”) 
had alrefwly answered for him hy saying, “ that he only 
desired that those who accused mo of tl efc would always 
steal him plays like miin‘.” Of the morals of tho play ho 
has not a w’ortl^ nor do I believe; that ho was conscious of 
any harm in them till he w'as attacked by Collier, and then 
(with some protest against what ho consid(;rs tho undue 
severity of his censor) he had the manliness to confess that 
he had done wrong. “ It becomes rno not to draw my pen 
in the defence of a bad cause, when 1 have so often drawn it 
for a good oiio.”+ And in a letter to his correspondent, Mrs. 
Thomas, written only a few weeks before his death,,warning 
her against Behn, he says, with remorseful sincerity: < 
“I confess 1 am the last man in the world who ought in 
justice to her, who ifhve been myself too much a 

libertine in most of my poems, which I should bo v^ell 
contented I had time either to purge or to »♦*»’ Ihcm fairly 
* Dryden’s publislicr. + Preface to the Fables. * 
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burned.” Congreve Iras less patient, and even Dryden, in 

the la^t epilogue he ever wrote> attempts an excuse:»» 

« 

“ Porliaps the Paraon strotchoil a point too far, 

Whcu with our 'j^ieatros he waged a war ; 

He YOU that this very moral age 
Keooirod the first infection from the Stage, 

But sure a banished Court, with lewdness iraught, 

" The seeds of open vice returning brought. 

• * • ^ • 

Whitehall the naked Venus first revealed, 

Who, standing, as at Cyprus, in her shrine, 

The strumpet was adored with rites divine. 

^ • • • • • 

The poets, who must live by courts or starve, 

W'ere proud so good a Crovernment to serve. 

And, mixing with buflbons and pimps profane, 

Tainted the Stage for some small sn(p of gam.” 

% 

Drydon least of all men should h«ave stooped to this 
palliation, for he had, not without justice, said of himself: 
*‘Tho^samo parts and applioation which have made me a 
poet might have raised me to any honours of the gown.” 
Milton and Marvell neither lived by flTe Court, nor starved. 
Charles Lamb most ingeniously defends the Comedy of the 
.^tostoration as “ the saactuary and qu i et Al s ati a of hunted 
.iJAsuistry,” where TEero was no pretence ofrepresenting a 
real world.^ But this was certainly not so. • Dryden again 
and again boasts of the superior advantage which his age 
had over that of the elder dramatists, in painting polite life, 
and attributes it to a greater freedom of intercourse 
between the poets and the frequenters of the Court.t We 
shall be less surprised at the kbid of refinement upon which 
Dryden ^congratulated himself, when we learn (fi^om. the 
dedication of “ Marriage k la Mode ”) that the l&arl of 
Hoohester was its exemplar: The best ^cgnic writers of 

* 1 int«rprot some otherwise atthiguous passages in this charming 
and acute essay by its title: ** *** 0u toe ardfitkU comedy of the last 
ceutury.” 

t See especially his defence of the epilogue to the Second Part of the 

*** Conquest of Granada ” {1672^ 
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our age will join with me to aoknowlodgo that thoy have, 
copied the gallantries of courtSi the delicacy of expression, ' 
and the decencies of behaviour from your Xtordship."^ In 
judging Dryden, it should be borne in raind that for soino 
years he was under contract to deli^ r t hr<y a-yt^ar, a 
kind of bond to which no man should sutyect His brain 
who has a decent respect for tlie quality of its products. 
We should remember, too, JLhat in his day manriers meant 
what wo call morals^ that custom always makps a larger 
part of virtue Among average men than they are quite 
aware, and that the reaction from an outu^ard conformity 
which had no root in inward faith may for a time have 
given to the frank expression of laxity an air of honesty 
that made it seem almost refreshing. There is no such 
hotbed for excess license as excess of restraint, and the 
arrogaift fanaticism of a single virtue is apt to make men 
suspicious of tyranny in all the rest. But the riot of 
emancipation could not last long, for fiic more tolerant 
society is of private vice, the more exacting will it |>e of 
public decorum, that excellent thing, so often the plausible ^ 
substitute for things more excellent. By 1678 the public 
mind had so far recovered its tone that I)ryden’s comedy of 
Liinberham ” was barely tolerated for three nights. I 
will let the man who looked at human nature from more 
sides, and therefore judged it more gently than any other, 
give the only excuse possible for Bryden :— 

'* Mea’s judgments are 

A parcel of thoir fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them 
To B^or all alike." 

Dryd^V'^wn apology only makes matters wqrse for 
him by 'showing that he committed his offences With his 
eyes wide dpen,* and that he wrote comedies so wholly 
in despite of n^ure as never to, deviate into the comic. 
Failing as clown, he, did noc scruple to take on himsrdf ^ 
the office of O hi^ch to. the jpalled appetite of the pub- 
lia ** For I oSnfaBS my chi^ endeavours are to delight c 
the age in which 1 live. If the httmour of this be for low ^ 

%a9 ' 
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comedy, small accidents, and raillery, 1 will force my genius 
to obey it, though with more reputation I could write in 
v'orse. I ^now 1 am not so titted by nature to write 
cotnt'dy ; I want that gayety of humour which is requisite to 
it My con^or^tion is slow and dull, my humour satur¬ 
nine and reserved: In short, I am none of those who 
endeavour to break jests in company or make repartees. 
So that those who decry ray cpmedics do me no injury, 
except it he in point of profit: Reputation in them is the 
last thing to which I shall pretend.”* For my own part, 
thoiigli I have been forced to hold my nose in picking ray 
way 'tlirough those ordures of Dryden, I am free to say that 
I think them far loss morally mischievous than that cq ^jpft- 
(h hallH h'.ratnr n in which the most animal of the passions 
‘4.4 in ado more temptingly nak(*d by a vgil of French gauze. 
Nor does Dryden’s lewd ness leave such a reek in the mind 
os the filthy cyni^cism of Swift, who delighted to uncover 
the nakedness of our common mother. 

* It ja pheasant to follow Dryden into the more congenial 
Vf!gion of lioroic plays, though here also we find him making 
a false start. Anxious to please the king,t and so able a 
roasoner as to convince oven himself of the justice of what¬ 
ever cause ho argued, he not only wrote tragedies in 
tho French^ style, but defemled his practioe in an essay 
Which is by far the most delightful reprrduction of the 
classic dialogue ever written in English. Eugenius (Lord 
Huckhurst), Lisideius (Sir Charles Sidloy), Critos (Sir R. 
Howard), and J?^candcr ^Dryde n) are the four partakers in the 
debate. The" comparative merits of ancients and moderns, 
of the Shakespearian and contemporary drama, of rhyme and 
blank verse, the value of the three (supposed) Aristotelian 
unities, are the main topics discussed. The tone of the 
discussion is admirable, midway betweentbiaokishness and 

* Defence of an EiUMiy on Dramttick Foesy. 

t '*Tho favour which heroiek plays have lately found upon our 
thvairea has boon wlmlly derived to them from the countenance and 
iip]irobation they have received at Court."—(Dedication of " Indian 
l:Iin}icror *’ to Ducheas of Monmouth.} 
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talk, and the fairness with which each side of the argamcnt 
is treated shows the breadth of Drydon’s mind perhaps 
better than any other one pieco of his writing^ There are 
no men of straw set up to be knoeW'd down again, as there 
commonly are in debates conducted upoH tliia plan. Tlie 
Defence ” of llto Essay is to be taken as a supplement to 
ISeander’s share in it, os well as many scattered passages 
in subsequent prefaces itnd dedications. All the inter- 
locutors agree ^hat ‘‘the sweetness of English verse was 
never undtirstood or practised by our fathers,” and that 
** ouV poesy is much improved by the happiness o^ some 
writers yet living, who lirst taught us to mould our thoughts 
into easy and significant worcKs, to retrench the superfluities 
of expression, and to make our rhyme so properly a part of 
the vqj’so that it slibuld never mislead the sense, but itself 
be led and governed by it.” In another place ho shows 
that by “ living writers ” he meant Waller and Denham. 

“ Rhyme has all the advantages of prose besides its own. 
But. the excellence and dignity of it were nevoi» fully 
known till Mr. Waller taught it; he first made writing 
easily an art; first showed us to conclude the sense, most 
commonly in distiches, which in the verse before him runs 
on for so many lines together that the reader is out of 
breath to overtake it.”* Dry den afterwards changed his 
mind, and one of the excellences of his own rhymed verse 
is, that his sense is too ample to be concluded by the 
distich. Rhyme had been censured as unnatural in 
dialogue; but Dryclon replica that it is no more so 
than blank verse, since no man talks any kind of 
verse in real life. But the argument for rhyme is of 
another kind. “I am satisfied if it cause delight, for 
delight is the chief if not the only end of poesy [he^ 
should have laid means]; instruction can be admitted 
but in the second place, for fK>e8y only instructs as it de¬ 
lights. . . . The converse, therefore, which a poet is to 
imitate must be heightened with all the arts and ornaments 
of poesy, and must be such as, strictly considered, coulch 

* Dedication of “Rival Ijadies.” 
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never be supposed spoken by any without premeditation. 
. . . Thus prose, though the rightful prince,* yet* is by 
common coif^iit deposed as too weak for the government of 
serious plays, and, he f^jiling, there now start up two com¬ 
petitors ; one the nearer in blood, which is blank verse ; 
the other more fit for the ends of government, which is 
rhyme. Blank verse is, indeed, the nearer prose, but ho is 
blemished with the weakness 0$ his predecessor. Rhyme 
(for I will»deal clearly) ha^ somewhat of the usurper in 
him; but he is brave and generous, and his dominion pleas 
iug.”* To the objection that the difficulties of rhymo will 
load circumlocution, he answers in substance, that a good 
poet will know how to avoid them. 

It is curious how long the superstition that Waller was 
the refiner of English verse has prevailed since Dryden first 
gave it vogue. He was a very poor poet and a 'purely 
mechanical versiii^. Ho has lived mainly on the credit of 
a single couplet, 

•** The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinka tbkt Tima hath made,” 

in which the melody alone belongs to him, and the conceit, 
such as it is, to Samuel Daniel^ who said, long before, tliat 
the body's 

Walls, grown thin, permit the mind 
To look outiihorongh and his (Vailty find.'" 

Waller has made worse nonsense of it in the transfusion. 
It might seem that Ben Jonson had a prophetic foreboding 
of him when he wrote—** Others there are that have no 
composition at all, but a kind of tuning and rhyming fall, 
in what they write. It runs and slides and only makes a 
sound# Women's poots th^ are called, as you have 
• women's tailors. ^ ^ 

They writo a verse #s smooth, aa aofc$ as cream. 

In which there ia no ttfireut, nor soaroe atrearu. 

* Befenca of the £saaj. Dryden, in the happinead^of his iUuatntlve 
comparisons, is almost uumatohed. Lika iiimseff, they occupy a 
, middle groand between poetry and proia,—they are a cross batwean 
metaphor and airnUa. 
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You may Bound these wits and find the cfepth of them with 
your Tniddle-fingor.*** It seems to have been takeif for 
granted by Waller, as afterwards by Dryd^, that our 
elder poets bestowed no thought upon their verse. ** Wall or 
was smooth,’’ but unhappily he >^s also flat,*and his iin^ 
portation of the French theory of the cotipldl as a kind of 
^ought-coop did nothing but mischief.t He never com*i 
i^ssM & smoothness approaching this description of a- 

nightingale’s song by a th^-rate poet of the earlier school,—*! 
• * 

Trails bar plain ditty in ono long-spun note 

* Ttirough tbe sleek passage of her Open throat, 

A clear, unwrinklea song/'— • 

one of whose beauties is its running over into the third 
vcri>e. Those poets indeed 

• '* Folt'xnnsic’s pulse in all her arteries; *' 

and Hryden himself found out, whon he came to try it, that 
blank V(^rs6 was not so easy a thing as Tie at first conceived^ 
it, nay, that it is the most difiicult of all verse, and that it 
must make up in harmony, by variety of pause and Tnodula- 
tion, for what it loses in the melody of rhyme. In what 
makes the chief merit of hm later versification, he but 
rediscovered the secret of his predecessors* in giving to 
rhymed pentameters something of the freedom of blank 
verse, and ncA mistaking metre for rhythm. 

Voltaire, in his Commentary on Corneille, has sufficiently 
lamented the awkwardness of movement imposed upon the 
French dramatists by the gyves of rhyme. But he considers 

* Discoveries. 

t What a wretched rbyiner be could be we may see in bis aUeraiion 
of the *'JUUlid*8 Tragedy^' of Beaumont and Fletcher »— 

Not long since walking in the field, 

« |iy nurse and I, wo there beheld 
A goodly fruit; which, tempting me, 

; 1 would have pliyked; but, trembling, she, 

. Whoever eat those betties, cried. 

In lef;i than half-aii^blilr dmi ” 

What intoloimble aeeasw i Not much of Byron'a *' fatal facliity ** In 
tftcM Oetoiylisbiqa r 
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the necessity of overcoming this obstacle, on the whole, an 
advantage. is his tenth^and superior mase.' Jlow 

did Dryden, \^io says nearlylEb same thing, succeed in his 
attempt at tlie French manner? He fell into every one of 
its vices, without attaining much of what constitutes its 
excellence. Frorfi the nature of the language, all French 
poetry is purely aHihcial, and its high polish is all that 
keeps out decay. The length of their dramatic verso forces 
the French into much tautolo^, into bombast in its 
original incasing, the stuffing out a thought’with words till 
it fills the line. The rigid system of their rhyme, which 
makes, it much harder to manage than in English, has 
accustoinod them to inaccuracies of thought which would 
shock them in prose. E'er example, in the “ Cinua ” of 
Corneille, as originally written, Emilie sa^s to Augustus,— 

^ 1“ Os flannnos dans nos cceurs dfjs longtenips etoiont nces, 

I Et ce sout des secrets de plus do quatro anuces.” 

I say nothing of the second v(3rse, which is purely prosaic 
surjdus^ige exacted by the rhyme, nor of the jingling together 
of cesy dhy Hoienty nceSy and secretly but 1 confess that 
nces does not seem to be the epithet that Corneille would 
have chosen for JiamvieSy if he could have liad his own way, 
and that llames would seem of all things the hardest to keep 
secret. But in revising, Corneille changed the first verse 
thus,— 

“ Ces nainraea dans nos couure sans votre ordte ^toient ndea.” 

Can anything be more absurd than flames born to order? 

* Yet Voltaire, on his guard against these rhyming pitfalls for 
the sense, does not notice this in his minute comments on 
this play. Of extravagant metaphor, the result of this same 
making sound the tile-leader of sense, a single example from 
‘‘Heraclius*' filiall suffice :— ' « 

** La vapour de iiion sang irl^grossir la foudre 
(jue Bieu tieut d^jlk proto k le redairo on poudre.'’ 

One cannot think of a Louis Quatorzo Appollo except in a 
fuH-hottomed periwig, and the tragic style of their poets is 
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always showing the disastrous induenco of that portentous 
comet. ‘ It is the style iiemique in another than tlie Frond 
mc^aning of the "pKratSpand the skill lay in^dressing it 
majestically, so that, as Cibber sa^rs, upon the head oj 
a man of sense, if it became him^ it c(mld ^novcr fail oj 
drawing to liim a more partial regard and benevolence thar 
could possibly be hoped for in an ill-made one.” It did noi 
become Dryden, and he left it oiT,* 

Like his own Zimri> Drvdon was “all ^r" this oi 
that fancy, till 'if^‘'-'fobk up with another. But ever 
W’hilo he w^as writing on French models, his judgmeni 
could not bo blinded to their defects. “ Ijook upmi tin 
Cinna * and the * Pom pc y,* they are not so properly tc 
be called plays as long discourses of reason of State, and 
JiLPolicucte ’ in makers of religion is as solemn as the lon^ 
stops *upou our organs; . . . their actors speak by the 
hour-glass like our parsons, ... I deiy not but this ina} 
suit well enough with tlie French, for as wo, who nro s 
more sullen people, conio to be diverted at our plays, k( 
they, who are of an airy and gay temper, come thither t( 
make themselves more serious. ”t With what an air ol 
innocent unconsciousness tho sarcasm is driven home 
Again, while he was still slaving at these bric ks withoul 
straw, he says: “ The present French poets’^arc gencrall) 
accused that,•wheresoever they lay tho scene, or in what¬ 
ever age, the manners of their heroes are wholly French. 
Kacine’s Bajazet is bred at Constantinople, but his civilities 
are conveyed to him by some secret passage from Versailles 
into the Seraglio.’’ It is curious that Voltaire, speaking oi 
the Berhiice of llacine, praises a passage in it for precisely 
what Dryden condemns; “ II semble qu’on entende Hen 
riette d’Angleterre elle-m6me parlant au marquis de Vardea. 
La poUtesse •dts la cour do iouis X/F,, I’agr^nMjjit do U 
langue Fran^aise, la douceur de la versiiication la plut 
naturelle, le sentiment lo plus tendre, tout se trouve dam 

* In more senses than one. Ills lost and best portrait shows hin; 
in lii.s own grey hair, 
t Essay on Dramatick Poesy. 
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ce peu de vors.” After Drydea hod brcncen away from the 
heroic stylet he speaks out more plainly. In the Preface 
to his “Alitor Love,” in reply to some cavils upon “little, 
and not essential decencies,” the decision about which he 
refers to a raaste^ of cotemonics, lie goes on to say: “ The 
French poets,* 1 confess, are strict observers of these puno 
tilios j ... in this nicety of manners does the excellency 
of French poetry consist. Their heroes are the most civil 
people breathing, but their good b'i'eeding seldom extends to 
a word of sAse. All their wit is in their cfereniony; they 
want the genius which animates our stage, and therefore 
’t is but necessary, when they cannot please, that they should 
take care not to ollend. . . . They arc so careful not to 
exasperate a critic that they never leave him any work, . . . 
for no part of a poem is worth our disqpnimending wliere 
the whole is insipid, as when we have once tasted (tailed 
wine we stay not to examine it glass by glass. But while 
they afTect to sbinh in IriHcs, they are often careless in 
essentials. . . . For iny part, 1 desire to be tried tty rlie 
laws of my own country.” This is said in heat, but it is 
plain enough that his mind was wholly changed. In his 
discourse on epic poetry ho is as decided, but more tentper- 
ato. lie says that the French heroic verse “runs with 
more activity than strength.'* Their language is not strung 
with sinews like our English; it has the nimbleness of a 
greyhound, but not the bulk and body of a mastij£ Our 
men and our verses overbear them by their weight, and 
pondefA^ mm ek jaum&ro. is the British motta The French 
have set up purity for the standard of their language, and 
a masculine vigour is that of oura Like their tongue is the 
* A French heudecasyllable versa rtuis exactly like our ballad 


aaav taaaiaa w ■ 
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*8 note.) 


Tbo verso is not a heudocafyllableu < ** Attoude^^wiktchfany to her 
redtiitivo (Mile. Poohosaeis), and fia^tbat, in ahie lines^out of ton, 
*A cobbler there was/etc., i* tb% the French heroics.”— 

Ak>ore'a J>ian/, 2iU) April 
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gunius of their poets,—light and trifling in eompaiison of 
the Engri.sh.”» 

Diydeii might have profited by an admiitible saying of 
his own, that ‘Hhoy who would ^combat general authority 
with particular opinion must first oatabliafi themselves a 
reputation of understanding better than other men.” He » 
understood the defects much better than the beauties of the 
French theatre. Lessing was even moro one-sided in his 
judgment upon it.t Goethe, with his usual wisdom, studied 
it carefully mthout losing his temper, and tried to profit by 
its structural merits. Dry den, with his eyes wide open, 
copied its worst faults, cspecijkl-^its declamatory seiitiment. 
He should havo known theft certain things can never be 
transplanted, and that among these is a style of poetry 
whose great excellence was that it was in perfect sympathy 
wit!i the genius of the people among whom it came into 
being. But the truth is, that Drypen had no aptitude 
whatever for the stage, and in writing for it he was 
attempting to make a trade of his genius,—an arr^goment 
from which the genius always withdraws in disgust It 
was easier to make loose thinking and the bad writing 
which betrays it pass unobserved while the car was 
occupied with the sonorous music of the rhyme to which 
they marched. Except in “ Ail for Love,^' the only 
play,” he ttflls us, “which ho wrote to please himself, 
there is no trace of real passion in any of his tragedies. 
This, indeed, is inevitable, for there are no characters, but 

* The language of the age is never the language of poetry, except 
among the French, whose verse, where the thought or image does nor 
sumwjrtit, differs in nothing from prose.”—GiuY to West. 

T Diderot and Kousseau, iiowever, thought their language unfit for 
jjoetry, and Voltaire seems to have half agreed with thsm> No one 
has expressed this feeling mure neatly than Fauriol: “Nul doufo 
que Ton ^dlsse dire eu prose des ohoses 6mincmmcnt po^tiqnes, 
tout comme u a'eat quo trop ^ettain. que Ton peut on dire de fort 
prosaiques en verst^et iti6me on excellenta vers, en vora 41egamtnont 
touru^ et en hula laojp^e^ ^Cest an fait dont jo u'ai pas besoiri 
dlndiquer d'cxemj^';'OUcUne titt^ture fi*cn fourntrait autant que 
le uOtte.”—Hiatjla la I^le Trfiveacale, 11. 237. 

$ FtnlliO^or'SoWa mi ■ ' * 
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only peraoiiagfs, in any except that. That is, in many 
respects, a noliJo play, and there are few finci* sc6n(*s, 
whether in tk? conception or the carrying out, than that 
hctween Antony and Ventidius in the first act.* 

^ As usual, l^ryd|5u’8 good sense was not blind to the 
^ extravagances of his dramatic stylo. In “Mac Flocknoo ” 
ho makes his own Maxiinin the typo of childish rant, 

“ And little Maximins the^ocla defy ; ’* 

hut, as usual also, lie could give a plausible reason for his 
own mistakes by means of that most fallacious of 
ifallaciosi which is true so far as it goes. In his Prologue to 
the “ Royal Martyr ” ho says :— 

“ And ho who Korvilely creeps after sonao 
la aafu, but uc’ur will reach an cxcellougo. 

• « • a t • 

But, when u tyiunt for his thouic he had, 
lie loosed thct^'eins aiid let his ntusc run m ill, 

And, though he stumbles in a full career, 

Yet raHbncas is a better fault than lear : 

K 

• • • • • ^ • 

They then, who of etti:h Liip ailvautuge lake, 

Find out those faults which they want wit to make.” 

And in the Preface to the same play ho tells us : “I have 
not everywhere observed the equality of numbers in my 
verse, partly by reason of my haste, but mote especially 
because I would not have my seriee a slave to syllables'^ 
Drydon, when ho .had not a bad case to argue, would have 
had small respect for the wit whose skill lay in the making 
faults, and has himself, where his self-love was not 
engaged, admirably defined the boundary which divides 
boldness from rashness. What Quintilian says of Seneca 
applies very aptly to Drydeii: 

, di*iMO, alie no .iudic ip.”t Ho was' lEinking pi, himself, I 
^ancy^wlTcV lie makes A^'entidius say of Antony,— 

y “11 y a souloinent la acAne do FefUiUius et d’ Antoine qui est 
dlgiie do Corneille. Coat U le suutinieut do milord Bolingbroko ot do 
tuus les buns antours ; c’cst aiusi quo peuaait Addissoa.”—V oltaike 
jto Fkomont, 16th November 17^5. 

+ insb X., i. 129. 
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*' He starts out wMc 

. And bounds into a vice that boars him far 

b'rom bis fust coiirae, and pinnies him in ills ; 

Ibit, when his dan^or makes iiiin find his fftiilt, 

Quick to observe, and full of^sharp remorse, 
lie censures eagerly his own tnisdecd|, ^ 

Judging liimsoir with malice to himHelf, 

And not forgiving what as man he did, 

Because his other parts are more than man." 

But bad though they nearly all are as >vholcs, his plays 
contain passages whiclr only tlie great fhastors have 
surpassed, and to the level of which no 8ubse([uent writer 
for*the stage has ever risen. The necessity of rliynje often 
forced him to a platitude, as wliore he says,— 

"My love was blind to your deluding art, 

But blind men feel when stabbed so near ths heart.”* 

But even in rhyme ho not seldom justifies his claim to the 
title of “glorious John." In the very play from which 1 
have just quoted are these verses in highest manner:— 

" No, like his better Fortnne I'll appear, 

With open arms, loose veil, and llowing hair. 

Just Hying forward from her rolling sphere.” 

His comparisons, as I liave said, are almost always haj)py. 
This, from the “ Indiati Empcior," is tenderly pathetic:— 

"As callow birds, 

Wh(Ae mother's killod in seeking of the i>rey. 

Cry in their nest and thiuk her long away, 

And, at each leaf that stirs, cacli Vdust gf wind, 

Gape for the food which they mu.st never find.” 

And this, of the anger with which the Maiden Queen, striving 
to hide her jealousy, betrays her love, is vigorous:— 

“ Her rage was love, and its tempestuous flame, 

Like lightning, showed the heaven from whence4t came.” 

The foliowkig simile from the “ Conquest of Grenada " 
as well express^ as it is apt^ conception :— 

" I scarcely understand my own intent; 

But, silk-worm like, so long within have wrought. 

That 1 am lost in my own web of thought” 

* Conquest of Grenada, Second Part 
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In the ** Rival Ladies/’ Angelina, walking in the dark, 
describes her sensations naturally and strikingly * 

" Ko noise but wbat my footsteps make, and they 
Sound (Ircadfttlly and lender than by day : 

They donkle tog, and every step 1 take 

Sounds thick, methinks, and more than one could make.*’ 

In all the rhymed plays* there arc many passages which 
one is rather inclined to like thaivsare he would be right 
in liking them. The following verses from V Aurengzebe ” 
are of this sort:— 

*' My love was such it needed no return, 

Rich in itself, like elemental fire, 

Whose pureness docs no aliment require.” 

This is Cowleyish, and pv/reness is surely^ the wrong word ; 
and yet it is better than mere commonplace. Pe.haps 
what oftonest turns the l>alance in Dry den’s favour, when 
wo are weighing liJs claims os a poet, is his persistent 
capability of enthusiasm. To the last he kindleb and 
sometimes almost flashes out that supernatural light which 
is the supremo test of poetic genius. As ho himself so 
finely and characteristically says in “Aurengzebe,” there 
was no period in his life when it was not true of him that 

“ lie felt the inspiring heat, the absent god return.” 

The verses which follow arc full of him, and, with the 
exception of the.single word tttHfertcenif, are in his luckiest 
manner;— 

“ Ono loose, one sally of a hero’s soul. 

Does all the military art cootroL 

“While timorous wit goes round, or fords the shore, 

Ho shoots the gulf, and is almdy o’er, 

And, wheu the enthusioatio fit is opent, 

^ Looks back ama»)d at what he nnaerwetna’«^ 

Pithy sentences and phrasea always drop from Dryden’a 
pen as if unawares, whether in pro^jie or verse. I strmg 
together a few at random ;— 

-X 


* In moat, he mingles blank versa t Conquest of Qreuada. 
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** The greateit ai;giim 9 ot fpr love la loTa.** 

* " Few know the use pf life before't is past/* 

** Time gives himself and is not valued." 

Death in itself in nothing; but^we f^r 

To be we know not what, we know notowhoie.’* 

'* Love dither finds equality or makes it; 

Like death, he knows no diflTerence in degrees." 

" That's cinpiro, tha^which 1 can give away." 

Yours ^ a soul irregularly great, • 

Which, wanting temper, yet abounds in heat" 

* Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 

But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong." 

** Poor women’s thoughts are all extempore." 

The cause of love can never be assigned, 

’T is in no foce, but in the lover’s mind, "f 

“ Heaven can forgive a crime to penitence, 

For Heaven can judge if penitence bo true ; 

But man, who knows not hearts, shftild make examples.* 

Kings' titles commonly begin by force. 

Which time \^ears off and mellows into right." 

" Fear's a large promiser; who subject live 
To that base passion, know not what they give/' 

“ The secret pleasure of the generous act 
Is the great mind’s great bribe.’* 

That Ijad thing, gold, buys all good things." 

“ Wl>y, love does all that *8 noble here below," 

“ To prove religion true, • 

If either wit or sufierings could suffice, 

All faiths afibrd tlio constant and the wtsa." 

But Dryden, as be tells us himself, 

*' Grow weary of his long-loved mistress^ Ehyme \ 

Passion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, ^ 

And flies him like enchanted ground." 

The finest things in his plgys were written in blank verso, 

* This recalls a atriking verse of Alfred do Musset 

'* La muse eat toujours belle, 

Hdme pour Pinseiiac, m^ine poor Piropulssant, 

Car 9a beaubf pour wmo, c*esi noire amour pour elle,** 
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as veniacular to him as tho alexandrine to tho French. In 
this he vindicates his claim as a poet. IIis diction jjets 
wings, and h<Jth his verse and his thought become capable of 
a reach which was denied Jthem when set in tlie stoc ks of the 
couplet.. The^oli^ man becomes even airy in this new¬ 
found freedom : Anthony says, 

“ How I loved, 

Witness ye days and nights, and all ye hoars 
lih^Udancedaway with down upon your /#*€/.” 

And what image was ever more delicately exquisite, what 
nmvem^nt more fadirigly accordant with the sense, than in 
the last two vorses of the following passage ? 

“ I feol death rising higher still and higher, 

Within niy hosoui ; every breath 1 fot^h 
Shuts up niy life within a shorter compass, 

And, like the vanUhiiuj soxmd of hells, grows less 
And less eaek^pulse, till it be lost in air."* 

Nor was he altogether without pathos, though it isp rare 
with him. The following passage soems to mo tenderly 
full of it:— 

" Something like 

That voice, mothinks, I should have somewhoio heard ; 
hut floods of woo have hurried it far oil’ 
beyond ray ken of 8oul,”t 

And this single verso from “ Aurongzebo ’’:—* 

Live still J oh live I live even to be unkind 1 ” 

with its passionate eagerness and sobbing repetition, is 
»worth a ship load of the long-drawn treacle of modern self 
compassion. 

Now and then, to be sure, we come upon something that 
makes us hesitate again whether, after all, Dryden was not 
gi^ndiose rather than great, as in the two ^pAssages that 
next follow:— ^ 

" Ue looks Bocuro of death, superior greatness, 

Like Jove when he made Fate and said, Thou art 
The slave of my creation. 

* lUval Ladies. t Don Sebastian. t Ibid. 
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" I’m pleaBod with my own viork ; Jove was not more 

• • With infant natare, when his spacious hand 

Had rounded this hall of earth and ^'as. 

To give it the Grst push and see it roll 
Along the vast abyss/'* ^ 

1 should say that Dryden is inoro aptfto dilate our fancy 
than our thought, os great poets have the gift of doing. * 
But if he have not the potent alchemy that transmutes 
the lead of our comnMnplace associations into gold, as 
Shakespeare Jcnows how to do so easily, y^ his sense is 
always up to the sterling standard ; and though he has not 
added so much as some have done to the stock bullion 
which others afterwards coin and put into circulation, there 
are few who have minted so many phrases that are still a 
part of our daily currency. The first line of the following 
pas^iage has l>eeii worn pretty smooth, but the succeeding 
ones are less familiar:— 

“ Alen are but children of a larger j^rowtb, 

* Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 

And full AS craving too and lull as vain ; * 

And yet trio soul, shut up in her dark room, 

Viewing so clear abroad, at bomo sees nothing; 
lint, like a mole in earth, busy and blind, 

Works all her folly up and casts it outward 
In the world's open view/'t 

The image is mixtrd and even contradictory, hut the 
thought obtains grace for it. I feel as if Shakespeare 
would have written seeing for »thu8 gaining the 

strength of repetition in one verso and avoiding the sameness 
of it in the other. Dry Jen, I suspect, was not much given* 
to correction, and, indeed, one of the great charms of his 
best writing is, that everything seems struck off at a heat, 
as by a superior man in the best mood of his talk. Where 
he rises, he^nerally becomes fervent rather than imagitilli- 
tive; .his thought does not incorporate itself in metaphor, 
os in purely poetic minds,*bul repeats and reinforces itself 
in simile. Where he is imaginative, it is in that lower 
sense which the poverty of oor language, for want of a 

* Cleomenes. t All for Love. * 
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bettor word, compels us to call picturesquej and even then he 
shows little of that liner instinct which suggests so much 
more than its tolls, and works the more powerfully as it 
taxes more the imagination of the reader. Ih Donne’s 
Relic ” there^is ah exainple of what I mean. Ho fancies 
^ omo one breaking up his grave and spying 

** A bracelet of bright hair about the bouo,”— 

1 verso that still shines there in the darkness of the tomb, 
ifter two centGrics, like one of those inextingnishablo lamps 
whose secret is lost.* Yet Drydon sometimes showed a 
sense of this magic of a mysterious bint, as in the “Spanish 
Friar ” 

“ No, 1 confess, you bade too not iu words; 

The dial spoke not, but it made shrewd signs, 

And pointed full upon the stroke of murder." 

i'his is perhaps a solitary example. Nor is he always so 
[lossossed by the iiAage in his mind as unconsciously to 
choose even the picturesquely imaginative word. lit has 
doqe so,*' however, in this passage froii^ “ M^arr iage JL-Ia 
Mode ” :—| Cr tr\^ \ 

“ You ne'er must hope again to see your princess, 

Except as prisoners view fair walks and streets. 

And careless passengers going by their grates." 

But after all, he is best upon a level, table-land, it is true, 
and a very high level, but still somewhere between the 
loftier peaks of inspiration and the plain of everyday life. 
In those passages whore he moralises ho is always good, 

' setting some obvious truth in a new light by vigorous 
phrase and happy illustration. Take this (from “(Ed ip us”) 
os a proof of it:— 

(t* Drydan, with his wonted perspicacity, follows Ben Jonson ic. 
cdling Donne “ the greatest wit, though not the poet» of our 
nation,'’--(Dedication of Eleonora), ^ven as a poet Donne 

“ Had in him those brave tzinalunaiy things 
That our first poets had/’ 

To open vistaa for the imagination through the blind wall of the eensei^ 
as ^e could sometimea do, is the rapreme funotloii of poetry. 
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“ Thp gods aro just, 

. Jtnt liow aan finite mfiasiiro infinite) T 
Reason 1 alas, it does not know itself I 
Yet man, vain man, would with his short I^ned plummet 
Fathom tho vast ahyss of heavenly justice. 

Whatever is, is in ita eausosyust, 

Sitiee nil things arc hy fate. Hut pdlbliiftl nnu 
St‘«.s but a part o‘ th’ chain, the nearest links. 

His eyes not cniryiiig to that equal beam 
That poises all above.’’ 

From tho play I pick an illuHtratioii ofr that riponod 

swoetnoss thought anti language! which marks the natural 
vein o£ Dryden. One cannot help applying the pa|sage to 
the late Mr. Quincy •' ,, 

“ or no distem]));!', of no blast ho died, 

I'hit fell like aufuniii fruit that muliowcd long* 

E'en worfiUred at hecause liO dropt no soomsr ; 

Fato Rpcuicd to wind him uii fw fonrscoro years ; 

Yet freshly ran In* on teu winters more, 

Till, like a clock worn out with easing Time, 

The wheels of weary life at hist stood still.”* 

ITcre is another of^hc same kind from “All for Lot^o ;\- 

“ Gone so soon I 

Is Di.ilh no nioic ? Ho used him carelessly, 

With a fauiiliiir kitnlncvs ; ere he knocked, 

Kan to the door and took him in his arms, 

As who should say, You’re wulcomo at all hours, 

A ffteiid need give no warning.” 

With one more extract from the tame play, which is in 
every way hia best, for he had, when he wrote it, beem feeding 
on tho bee-bread of Shakespeare, 1 shall conclude. -Antony 

saya, 

“ For I am now so sunk fium what 1 was, 

Thou find’st me at my lowest water-mark. 

The rivers that ran in and raised my fortunes ** 

Ar* all dried up, or take another course : 

* What 1 have left is fr^m my native spring ; 

I've a heart still that swclli in seorn of Fate, 

And lifts me to my banks." 

* k^own jud^eut is my solo warrant for attributing these extracts 
from (Edipus to Dryden rather than Lee, 


149 
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This is certainly, from beginning to end, in what used to be 
called the (/ra nd styljQ, at once noble and natural. I have 
not undorlal^n to analyse any one of the plays, for (except 
in “All for liove”) it would Jinve Iwen only to expose their 
weakness. Dry den had* no constructive faculty; and in 
every one of Ins longer poems that required a plot, the plot 
is bad, always more or less inconsistent with itself, and 
rather hitchod on to the subjeot than combining w'ith it. It 
is fair tp say, however, before leav'lng this part of Dryden’s 
literary work,’' that Horne Tooke thought “ Don Sebastian” 
“the best play extant.”* Gray admired the plays, of 
Dryder., “ not as dramatic compositions, but as poetry.”! 
“There are as many things finely said in his plays as 
almost by anybody,” said Pope to Spence. Of their rant, 
their fustian, their bombast, their bad ^English, of their 
innumerable sins against Dryden’s own bettor conscience 
b()th as poet and critic, I shall excuse myself from giving 
any instances,! I** like wliat is good in Dryden so 
much, and it is so good, that I think Gray w’as justified in 
always Mosing his tenipfjr when he heard “his faults 
criticised.”^ 

It is as a satirist and jdfiador in vtjrse that Dr^'^den is best 
know’ll, and ns both ho is in some respects unrivalled. His 
satire is not so sly as Chaucer’s, but it is distinguished by 
the same good nature. There is no malice in it. I shall 
not enter into In's literary quarrels further than to say he 

* of Roj^ers, j*. 10.>. 

t NichelU’s Rcininiscences of Graj*. Pickering’s edition of Gray’s 
» Works, Vol, V. p, 35. 

t Let one sufliee for nil. In the “Royal Martyr,” Porphyrius, 
awaiting his execution, says to Maxiiniu, who had wished him for a 
aondn-law;— 

, “ Where’cT thou siuud’&t, I’ll level at that phipo 

My gushing M()ocl, and spout it at thy face'; 

Thus not by marriage wetf nr blood will join ; 

Kay, more, my arms shall throw my hewl at thiue.” 

** It is no shame,” says Dryden himself, “ to be a peek though it la 
to Ik* a bad one." 

% Gray, ubi supra^ p. 38. 
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seems to tne, on the whole, to have l>€H>n forbearing, which 
is the* moro striking as he tells ns repeatedly that he was 
naturally vindictive. It was he who called Avenge ‘*tho 
darling attribute of heaven.” “ J complain not of their 
lampoons and libels, though I have boer^ th% public mark 
for many years. I am vindictive enough to have repelled 
force by force, if I could imagine that any of them liad ever 
reached me.” It was tlys feeling of easy superiority, I 
suspect, that made him the mark for so much jealous 
vituperation. Scott is -wrong in attributing his onslaught 
upon Settle to jealousy because one of the latter’s plt^s had 
been perfornu'd at Court,—an honour never paid to any of 
Dryden’s.* I have found nothing like a trace of jealousy 
in that large and benignant nature. lu his vindication of 
the “ Buko of Guise,” he says, with honest confidence iti 
himself: “ Kay, I durst almost refer myself to some of the 
angry poets on the other side, whether I have not rather 
countenanced and assisted their beginnings than hindered 
them from rising.” He seems to have been I'^ially as 
indifferent to the? Attacks on himself as Pope preto,n(ted 
to be. In the same vimlication ho says of the “ Rehearsal,” 
the only one of them that had any wit in it, and it has a 
great deal : “ Much less am I concerned at the noble name 
of Bayes; that ’s a brat so like his own father that he 
cannot be ndstaken for any other body. They* might 
as reasonably have called Tom Sternhold Virgil, and the 
resemblance would have held as well.” In his Essay on 
Satire he says: “ And yet wo know that in Christian 
charity all offences are to be forgiven as we expect the like 
pardon for those we daily commit against Almighty God. 

* Scott had iiev(!r scon Pepys's Diary when ho wrotet.this, or ho 
would have lef|^ It unwritten : Foil to discourse on the last nightis 
work at Court, where the ladies and Duke of Monmouth acted the 
* Indian* Emperor/ wherein theyitold me these things most remark¬ 
able that not any woman but the Duchess of Monmouth and Mrs. 
Cornwallis did anything but like fools and stocks, but tiiat those 
two did do most extraordinary well; that not any man did anything 
well but €!aptain O’Biyan, who spoke and did well, but above ^11 
things did dance most incomparably."—14th January 1668. 
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Atifl this consideration lias often made mo tremble when I 
was sa^iii^' our Lord’s Prayer; for the plain condition of 
tlio forgiveness wliich we beg is the pardoning of others tlic 
olFences which they have done to us; for wliicli reason I 
hav<» many tii^ios ^.voided the commission of that fault, oven 
wlu‘n T have heeii notoriously provolcetl.'* And in another 
passage he says, witli iiis usual wi.nloin: “ (Jood sense 
and good-nature are never sopary.tcd, though the ignorant 
w^orld has tUouglit otherwise. Good*naturp, by which I 
mean hcn(djc<-nce and candour, is the produ(^t of right 
reason, which of necessity will give allowance to ‘tlic 
failing^ of otluTS, by considering that tliere is nothing 
perfect in mankind,” In tlie same Essay lie gives his own 
receipt fc^r satire:—“liow easy it is to call rogue and 
villain, and that wittily ! but how hard to make man 
appear a fool, a blocklujad, or a knave, without using any 
of tliose opprobrious terms! . . . This is tho mystery of 
that noble trade. . . . Nto'tlu'r is it true that this tineness 
of raill/'ry is ollcnsivo: a witty man is tickled while he is 
hwrt in this manner, and a fool feels it*not. . . . Tliere is 
n vast (lillerenc'O between the slovenly butchering of a man 
and the fineness of a stroke that st'parates the head from 
tho body, and h-aves it standing in its place. A man may 
ho capable, as Jack Ketc^i’s wife said of his servant, of a 
plain piece of wOrk, of a hare hanging ; hiit to make a 
malefactor die sweetly was only belonging to her husband. 
I wisli 1 could dpply it to myself, if the reader would be 
kind enough to think it htdongs to mo. Tho character of 
Ziniri in my ‘ Absalom ’ is, in my opinion, worth the whole 
poem. It is not bloody, but it is ridiculous enough, and he 
for whom it was intended was too witty to resent it as an 
injury. , . , I avoided tho mention of great crimes, and 
applied myself to tho representing of blind lides and little 
extravagances, to W'hicli, the wittier a man is, he is generally 
the more obnoxious.” 

Dryden thought his genius led him that way. In his 

* See also that noble |»a»sage in the “Hind and Panther” (1573* 
lS91)t whore this is put into verse. Dryden always thought in prose. 
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elegy on the satiritst Oldham, ^vhom Hallanj, without reading 
him, J au^ect, ranks next to Drydcn,* he says :— 

“ For sure our souls wojo uoar allioil, aiul yiinu 
Cast ill tbu same poetic nuniKl with mine ; 

One ooiiiinoii note in citlica Ivrc did stiike, 

Aiul knaves and fools we both alike." 

His practice is not alwaj^s so delicate as his tlioory ; but 
if lie was sometimes rough, ho never took a base advantage. 
He kn (K*ks his antagonist down, and th(‘rc an end. Pope 
seems to havg nursed his grudge, and then^ watching his 
chance, to have sqnirilpd vitriol from bcliind a corner, 
raflier glad than otherwise if it fell on the women gf those ' 
he hated or iiivicd. And if Dryden is never dastardly, as 
Pope often was, so also he never wrote anything so mali¬ 
ciously depreciatory as Pope’s unprovoked attack 011 Addi¬ 
son.* Hryih'ii’s •satire is often coarse, but where it is 
coarsest, it is commonly in defence of hiinsidf against 
attacks that were themselves brutal. •Then, to be sure, he 
snatdlies tho first ready cudgel, as in Sliadwell’s case, 
tliougli (!veu then there is something of the good humour of 
conscious fttrenglli. Pope’s provocation was too often xho 
mere opportunity to say a biting thing, where he could do 
it safely. If his victim showed fight, he ii ied to smooth 
things over, as with Dennis. J>cytleii could forgfjt that ho 
had ever liad a (plant,!, but he never slunk away from any, 
least of all from oiu* provoked by him. *lf.t I'optj’s satiro 
is too much occupied with tlu' (wternals of nianm rs, haliits, 
personal defects, and peculiarilios. DrySeii goes right to 
the rooted charactiu’ of the man, to tho weakiu'sses of his^ 
nature, as where he Kn^s of Burnet:— 

9 V 

** Prompt to as&iii!, and of defence, 

luvulueraldo in bis inqiudeuco, 

• Probably^jn the autborily of tlibs very epit.ijili, as if cpitapb.s were 
to bp ladievcd ^ven under ooili ! A great many imtbora live because 
wp read notbiug bat tiieir to>hb'4oii(3B. Oldbuin was, to borrow one of 
Diydcn's pLiafePS, ‘*a bad ni, widcb is iv' r«*, uii iudiUorerit poet." 

t “lie wa.>> of flINfiiftiiri’ 'xc^jcdingly buioarie aad coQ^passionate, 
pa^liy forgiving injuries, ami capable of a prompt and sincere recon¬ 
ciliation with them that had' ullcuded bim."~>CoNOicx<rjc. * 
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Ho dares the world, and, eager of a name, 

Ho thrusts about and into fame. 

So fond of loud report that, not to miss 
Of being known (his last and utmost bliss), 
lit rather vmuld he knotmfor tohai he is." 

It would bo hard to find in such comprosaion of 

meaning as ih tife first, or such penetrative sarcasm as 
in the second of the passages I have underscored. Dry- 
d(3n’8 satire is still quoted for its comprehensiveness of 
application, Pope's rather for the ^Aleganco of its finish and 
the point of ils plirase than for any deeper qualities.* I do 
not remember that Dryden ever makbs poverty a'reproach.f 
Ho wai above it, alike by generosity of birth and mind. 
Pope is always the parvenu , always giving himself the airs 
of a fine gentleman, and, like Horace Walpole and Byron, 
affecting Superiority to professional literature. Dry den, 
like Lessing, was a hack-writer, and was proud, a\i an 
honest man has a right to be, of being aj^ to get his bread 
by his brains. He 'lived in Grub StrdOT ^all his life, and 
never dreamed that where a man of genius lived wak not 
the befit quarter of the town. **Telh his Majesty," said 
sturdy old Jonson, ‘Hhat his soul lives in an alley." 

Drydon'a prefaces are a inihe of good writing and judi- 
^cious criticism. His ohit&r tHcia have often the penetration, 
and ahviiys more than the equity, of Voltaire’s, for Dryden 
never loses teinpcj^, and never altogether qualities his judg¬ 
ment by his self-love. “ He was n more universal writer 

* Coleriilgo says txui>llcntly : " You will find this a good gaugo or 
tltoiion of genius,—wbotbor it pugresses and evolves, or only spina 
iqKjn itself. Take Dr)’deu*8 Achitophel and Zimri; eve^ line adds 
to or inodiiioB the character, which is, as it where, a-bnihling np to 
the very last verso; whereas in Pope’s Timon, etc., the first two or 
throe conplots contain all the pith of the character, and the twenty or 
thirty lines that follow are bo much evidence or proof of overt acta of 
jealousy, or pride, ot wliatevor it may be that ie Bathi^d." (Table- 
'lltlk, 102.) Some of Bryden’s best satirical kits are let fall by seem¬ 
ing accident in his prose, as where h^isays of his Protestant oaMilants, 
Most of them lovo all whores but her of ilabylon." They bad first 
attacked him on the score of bis niivau niorala 
t That be taxes fihadwell with it is only a seeming exception, as 
any careful reader will see. 
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than Voltaire,” ftaid ITomo Tfooke, and perhaps it is true 
that he had a broader view, though his learning was neither 
fio extensive nor bo accurate. My space will not afford 
many extracts, but I cannot forbear one or two. He says 
of Chaucer, that “ho is a perpetuai fountain of good sense,”* 
and likes him better than Ovid,—a bold^coirfe.ssion in tha^ 
day. He prefers the pastorals of Theocritus to ilioso 
Virgil. “ Virgil’s shepherds are too well-read in the philo¬ 
sophy of Epicurus anch of Plato j ” “there is a kind of 
rusticity in oil those pompous verses, somewhat of a holi- 
shepherd strutting in his country busking 
“ Theocritus is softer than Ovid, ho touches the passions 
more delicately, and performs all this out of his own fundi 
without diving into tho arts and sciences for a supply. 
Even his Doric diale ct has an incomparable sweetness in> 
his clownish ness,* Jiko a fair shepherdess, in her country ^ 
russet, talking in a Yorkshire ione.’*t Comparing Virgil’s V 
verse with that of some poets, he sayi, that his “ numbers 
are perpetually varied to increase the doliglit of the render, 
so that the same sounds are never repeatcid twice together. 
On the contrary, Ovid and Claudian, though they writ^ in 
styles different from each other, yet have each of thorn but 
one sort of music in their verses. All tho versification and 
little variety of Claud ian is inclu,ded within the compass of 
four or five lines, and then ho hogins in the same tenor, 
perpetually closing his sense at the end bf a verso and that 
verse commonly which they call golden, or two substantives 
and two adjectives with a verb betwixt Ihem to keep the 
peace. Ovid, with all liis s\s’OLlness, has as little variety of 
numbers and sound as he; he is always, as it were, upon the* 
hand-gallop, and his verso runs upon carpet ground.”§ 
What a dreary hulf-century would have been saved to 
English poetry, could Pope hu\c laid these sentences to 
heart 1 tJpon translation, no one has written so mucli 
and & well as Dryden in bis various prefaces. Wljattjver 
has been said since is either expimsion or vuriution of wliat 

Preface to Fables. t Pedicatiou of the Georgies. 

Z Preface to second Aliscellany. Ibid. 
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he had said before. His general theory may bo stated as an 
aim at something between the literalssss of i^ g^ta^phras e and 
the looseness of paraphrase. ** Where I have enlarged,” ho 
says, “ I desire the false critics would not always think that 
those thoughts are wholly mine, hut either they arc secretly 
in the poet^ oi^maj bo fairly deduced from him.” Coleridge, 
with his usual cleverness of assimilation^ has condensed him 
ill a letter to Wordsworth : “ There is no medium between 
prose version and one on the avfevCed pHnciplo of cotnyen- 
stulou in th(5 “widest sense, i.e. maniierj^ genius, total 

1 have selected these passages, not bocaust» they are,the 
best, but because they hav<) a near application to Drydon 
himself. His own characterisation of Chaucer (though too 
narrow for the greatest but one of Haglish poets) is the best 
that could'bo given of himself : “ He is a perpetual fountain 
of good sense.” And the other passiiges show him a* close 
and open-minded student of tho art he professed. Has his 
influence 011 our littiraLure, but especially on our poetry, 
been on the whole for good or eviU Jf he could havd been 
read wiIJii the liberal understanding which ho brought to the 
woVka of others, 1 should answer at oneo that it hod been 
beneficial. But his translations and paraphrases, in some 
w'ays the best things he did, were done, like his plays, under 
contract to deliver a certain number of verses for a specified 
sum. The verailicfiition, of which lie had learned the art by 
long practice, is excellent, but his haste has led him to fill 
out tho measur<i of lines with phrases that add only to 
dilute, and thus tho clearest, tho most direct, the most 


manly versifier of his time became, without meaning it, 
the source e t oriao malorum) of that poetic diction 

from which our^ietry has not even yet recovered. I do 
not like to say it, but he lias sometimes smothered the 
childlike simplicity of Chaucer under foaklier-bcds of 


^erbi:lge. What this kind of thing came to in tbs next 
century, when everybody ceremoniously took a b usbel- 
basket to bring a IvreiTs egg To Inarkdli 11 g is only too sadly 
l_fahaTIai\naturaT‘tast6 l6d' Dry den to 


<) I * Memoirs of Wonlbftorth, Vol. II. u. 74 (Amuricap edition). 
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prefer directness and siinplicity of style. If ho was too 
often‘tenipU'd astray by Artilice, his love of Nature betrays 
itself in many an almost passionate outbreak of angry 
remorse. Addison tells us that he took particular delight 
in the reading of our old English ballads^ \yhat ho valued 
above all things was Force, though in liis baste ho is willing 
to make a shift with its counterfeit, ICllect. As usual, ho 
had a good reason to urge for wliat lio did : “ I \\ill not 
excuse, but justify mysolffor ono pretonded etiime for which 
I am liable td bo charged by false critics, not only in this 
tra;i.«^lation^ but in niiitjy of iny original poems,---that T 
Latinise too much.* It is true that when 1 find an English 
word significant and sounding, J neither borrow from the 
]-«atin or any other language; but wIumi I wnnt|,at homo 1 
must seek abroad. ^ If sounding words are not of our growth 
and manufacture, who sliall binder me to import tlieni from 
a foreign country ? 1 carry not out the treasure of the 

nation which is never to return ; bu^^ what 1 bring from 
Italy*1 spend in England : here it romaims, and,hero it 
circulates j for if the coin be good, it will pass from one 
band to another. 1 trade both with the Jiving and the dead 
for the enrichment of our native language. Wo have enough 
in England to supply our necessity ; but if we will have* 
things of inagnificcnco and splendour, wo must g(jt them by 
commerce. . «. TluTcfore, if I find a’word in a classic 
author, 1 propose it to be naturalised by using it myself, 
and if the public approve of it the bill pafBsos, But every 
man cannot distinguish betwixt pedantry and poetry ; every 
man, therefore, is not fit to innovate.’’* This is admirably 
said, and with Dryden’s accustomed penetration to the root 
of the matter. The Ijatin has given us most of our canorous 
words, only the,y must not be confounded with merely 
sonorous onas^ still less with phrases that, instead or 
supplementing the seiis(?, eneymber it. It was of lAtinising 

* A Discoursi' of Kpick Poetry, “ If ihv, pullic ttp]>rove.” “ On no 
pent ]»a8 a<lmettte k- uibx'loppeiUQUt dos langnes auctuje ruvulution 
artiticielle et scicinment exHuutw; il u’y a jKJur cllc» ni concilun, tii 
aiibembldoB (lclib<:irBntc8: ou no Ics r(ifoiin*‘ pas conimo unc ooustituticpi 
vicieuso.”—K en^n, Do I'Oiiginedu Langage, p. 95. 
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in this sense that Drydeii was guilty. Instead of s tabbing ^ 
he “ wjtli Rt« el invades the life." The consequenoe was 
that by-and#by we Tiave Df. Johnson’s poet, Savage, 
telling us, - 

“ Iii/ronL a pailoiir nu'cts my eutoiin" vkw, 

Opposed a room to HWi't-i reiVi’tuin due ; *' 

'J>r. niiurklock making a forlorn maiden say of her “dear,” 
who is out lute,— 

’ ft 

“Or hy soiiui apoplectic fit deprost, 

IVrlmps, alas ! he seeks eternal rest 

and Mj. Bruco, in a Danish war song, calling on the vikings 
to “assume tlmir ours.” But it must be admitted of 
Drydeii that ho seldom makes the second verso of a couplet 
th(3 mere irrain-bearer to the first, as Pope was continually 
doing. In Dryden th e r hyme >va|tB upon t he thouj;ht 

Winch it 1 8 written .ft /f 

*■*'"beeti^amed for his g alUcis ins.*, He 
tried saino, it is true, but they liave not ' beeii accepted. 
I \lx> not think ho added a single wohl to the language, 
unless, as J suspect ho first used vwyiictism in its present 
seiibu of moral attraction. What he did in his best writing 
was to use the English fis if it wore a spoken, and not 
inenyly an iuk-hora language ; as ii it were his own to do 
what he pleased with it, as if it need not bo ashamed of 
' itself.t In this respect, his service to our prose was greater 

* This is an old complaint. Puttonham sighs over such innovation 
in Blizalreth’s time, aiul Caiew in JamtVs. A language grows and is 
not made. Almost all the ncw-fanglod words with which Jonson taxes 
Marston In his ** Poetaster ** are now currant, 
t Like most idiomatic, as (listinguUUed from correct writers, ho 
know very little about Iho language bistonciVty or eritkally. His 
wofte and pe<4ry swarm with locutions that would have made Liudley 
Murf.-iy’s htdr stand on end. I/ttw little he knewls^pkin from his 
nitieising in lien Jouson the use of o?!e« in the plural, of VThough 
Heaven should speak with all 4)s wmih," and klse Kiiglisb 

lor art;, though the rhynif lades it." Vet all are g'>otl linglkh, and 
1 have found them all in Bryilen's own writing 1 Ol his sms against 
idiom 1 have a longer list than I have room lor. And yet he is one 
of our highest authorities for real Knglish. 
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than any other man has over reiidiTod. Ho says ho formed 
his style upon Tillotson’s (Bossuet, on the other hand, 
formed his upon Oomcillo’s); but I ratlier tl^nk he got it 
at Will’s, for its great charm is that it has the various 
freedom of talk.* In verse, he ha^a pomp which, excellent 
in itself, became pompousness in his imitators.* liut he had 
nothing of Milton’s ear for various rhythm and interwoven 
harmony. IIo know how to give now modulation, sweet¬ 
ness, and force to tlic pentameter; but in wh^t used to bo 
called pindaricS, I am heretic enough to think he gen<TaIly 
failed. His so much praised **iHexander’s Feast” (in 
j^arts of it at least) has no excuseTbr itrij^lovcni^ metro 
iiUd awkward expression, but that it was written for music, 
lie hitiiKolf tells us, in the epistle dedicatory, to “King 
Arthur,” that the^nuinlarrs of poetry and vocal *mttsic are 
sometimes so coutivoy that in many places I have been 
obligjid to cramp my vtTsi'S njid make them rugged to t))(‘ 
reader tljat they may bo harmonious tfi the hearer.” His 
renowhed ode suffered froni this constraint, but this is 
no apology for the# vulgarity of conception in to(J ma^y 
passages t 

Drytlon’g conversion to Komanism has been commonly 
taken for granted as insujcore and has tliorcforo left an 
abiding st-ain on hia character, * though the other mud 
ihrowu at hira by angrv opponents or uivals brushed off 
so soon as it was dry. But I tliink his change of faith 
susceptible of several explanations, none them in any 
way discreditable to him. \S"hero Church and State are 

* To Kee wbst he reacuod us I'roui in jw'dantry on the one band, and 
vulgarieui on tho other rcnil Follhani ftud Tom Brown—if you can. 

t ' Cette ode mise en uiusique par Furcoll (ai jo no me trompe), 
imsse en An^letorre pour Ic cbebd'umvre do la |) 0 C 8 ie la ploa aublitne 
et la plus variue ; ct jo vous avoue quo, comnie je sai<i roieux Tanglai^ 
nuc le grec, j'aftiA cent fois inioux cetto odo quo tout I'indare.**— 
Voi/rAiiH! to M. px Cmabanon. 9 jnars 1772. 

Dryden would have agreed wifn Voltaire, When Obief-Juaticd 
Marlay, then a youug Templar, *'congratulated him on having 

t irodnc^ the fineat and noblest Odo that had over been written in any 
anguage, *You are right, young gentleman' (replie<l Drydeu), *a 
nobler Ode nevor^iooa product, nor ever will.’ ”~-Maloms. * 
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Imliitually associated, it is natural that minds even of a 
hit'll order should unconsciously come to r<*gard neligion 
as only a s}ihtlor mode of police.* Dryden, conservative 
by nature, had discovered before Joseph de Maistre, that 
Protestantism, so long' as it justilied its name'^y con¬ 
tinuing to be an active* principle, "vvas the abettor of 
Republicanism, I think this is hinted in more than one 
passage in his preface to “ The Hind and Panther.’* 
lie may vejfy well have proferied Romanism because of 
its older claim to authority in all matters of doctrine, 
but I think he had a deeper reason in the constitujtion 
of his own mind. That he was “naturally inclined to 
scepticism in philosophy,” he tells us of liimself in the 
preface to the “ Religio Laica” ; but ho was a Bccj)tic 
with an imaginative side, and in such characters scciptieism 
and superstition play into each other’s hands. This finds a 
curious illustration in a letter to his sons, written four years 
before his death : *■ Towards the latter end of this month, 
Septomber, diaries will begin to recover his perfect nealth, 
a,^cording to his Nativity, which, casting it myself, I am 
sufo is true, and all things hithi*rto have happened accord- 
► ingly to the very time tliat 1 predicted them.” Have wo 
f forgotU'n Aloiitaigno’a votive oflerings at the shrine of 
A^rutoJ 

Dryden was sliort of body, inclined to .stoutness, and 
^ dorid of complexion. He is said to have had “a sleepy 
eye,” but was handsome and of a manly carriage. He 
“ was not a very genteel man, he was intimate with 
< none but poetical men.f He was said to be a very good 
'finan by all that knew him ; he was as plump as Mr. 


* This was true of Colpridge, Wordswoitli, aud still more of Southey, 
^||Who iu some respects was not unlike Dryden. 

t Pope’s notion of gentility was perliai)S expressdiWn a letter from 
^iord Cobliam to him: “I coiigiatulato you upon tho finovweather. 
'T is a stmngsi thing that peopl*' of condition and men of parts 
luiiiSt enjoy it in comruou witli the rest of the world." (Kuil head's 
p. 276, ilis lordship's naive distiiictiou between people 

^breonditiou and men of parts is as gooil as Pope’s between genteel 
i>C^d'nnerieal man. 11‘aucv the uoet itriuninsr savturelv as bo read it. 
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Pitt, of a fresh colour and a down look, and not very 
convcfsihle.” So Pope doscrlbod him to Sponcp. Ho 
still reigns in Htt^rary tradition, as when ift Will’s his 
elbow-chair had tho best place the tire i!i winter, or 
on the balcony in summer, and when 4^ pinch from his 
suull-box made a young autlior blush with pleasure as would 
now-a-days a favourable notice iii tho Saturdai/ Jicview. 
What gave and secures^for him this singular eminence? 
To put it in a^single word, I think that his equalities and 
faculties were in that rare combination which makes 
character. This gave flavmtr to whatever he wrote,— 
a very rare quality. 

Was he, then, a great poet? Hardly, in tlio narrow'cst 
(hitinition. But he was a strong thinker who sometimes 
carried common to a height where it catches the light 
of a tfiviner air, and warmed reason till it had well-nigh tho 
illuminating property of intuition, Oe^fainly ho is not, like 
Speiis^T, the poets’ poet, but otlier men havf; also their 
rights. Even the Phili.stino is a man and a brother, and is 
entirely right so far^as he seoa. To demand more of hiip^is 
to be unreasonable. And he secs, among other things, that 
a man who unthTtakes to w’rito should first have a meaning 
perfectly defined to him.self, and then should bo able to set 
it forth clearly in the best words. This is precisely 
Dryden’s prafte,” and amid tho rickety ^'ntiment looming 
big through misty phrase wliich marks so much of modern 
lit<!rature, to read liiin is as bracing ns n florth-west wind. 
He blows the mind ch'ar. Tn ripeness of mind and blulF 
heartiness of expression, ho takes rank with tho best. 
His phrase is always a short-eiit to his sense, for his 
estate w'as too spaeious for him to need that trick of 
winding the path of his thought about, and planting it out 
with clumps bf epithet, by which tlie landscape-gardeners 
of litcAture give to a paltrjk half-acre tho air of a park. 
In poetry, to be next-liest is, in one sense, to be nothing; 
and yet to be among the first in any kind of writing, a.s 

* “ Nothing is truly sublime,” he himself said, " that is not just an^ 
proper." 
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Urydcn certainly was, is to bo one of a very small company. 
Ho had, beyond most, the gift of the right word. And if 
he does not, like one or two of the greater masters of song, 
stir our sympathies by that indefinablo aroma so nlagical in 
arousing tho viubtile associations of the soul, he has this in 
common with the few great writers, that the winged seeds 
of his thought embed themselves in the memory and 
germinate tliero. If I could bo guilty of the absurdity of 
recommending to a young man any author on whom to 
form his style, I should tell him that, next to having some¬ 
thing that will not stay unsaid, he could f nd no safer guide 
than Dryden. 

Oowper, in a letter to Mr. Unwin (5th January 1782), 
expresses * what I think is the common feeling about 
Dryden, that, with all his defects, he had that indefinable 
something we call Genius. But 1 admire Dryden most 
[he hud been speaking of Pope], who has succeeded by mere 
dint of genius, and in spite of a laziness and a carclQ^ssness 
almost ^peculiar to himself. His faults are numberless, and 
BO^Vre his beauties. His faults are those of a great man, 
and his beauties are such (at least sometimes) os Pope with 
all his touching and n^touching could never equal.'' But, 
after all, perhaps no man has summed him up so well as 
John Dennis, one of Pope’s typical dunces, a dull man 
outside of his own sphorO) as men are apt fo be, but who 


had some sound notions as a critic, and thus became the 
object of Popc^s fear and therefore of his resentment 
Dennis speaks of him as his “ departed friend, whom I 
infinitely osteoraed when living for the solidity of his 
thought, for the spring and the wfirmth and the beautiful 
turn of it; for the power and variety and fulness of his 
harmony ^pr the purity, the perspicuity, the energy of his 
expre8sio?^and, whenever these great qualitiel are required, 
for the pomp and solemnity and mf^esty of his styld!*'* 


* Bouak in a letter to Tonsoo, 1716. 
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In 1675 Edward Phillips, the el(k*r of TVTiltoTi’s nrpliews, 
published his “ Plioatrum Poetaruin,” IR hiS J'niface and 
elsewhere there can Ikj little doubt that ho rcllocted the 
flBsthetic principles and literary judgments of his now illus¬ 
trious uncle, who had diad in obscurity the year before.# 
The great pootavho gave to English blank verfe the grand¬ 
eur ^and compass of organ-music, and who in his minor 
poems kept alive the tradUions of Fletcher and Shakespeare, 
died witli no foretaste, andiyet wo may btilic'vo as confident 
as ever, of that “ immortality of famewhich he tells his 
friend Diudati he was “meditating with tho In lp of Heaven” 
in hiai youth. JTc 'who may have seen Shukespearo, who 
doubtless had seen Fletcher, and who perhaps personally 
knew Jons«on,t li\ed to aeo the false scliool of writers whom , 
he quflriified as “good rhyrniats, hut no poets,” at once tho 
idols and the victim^ of th^Torde'lKey nad corruptelH. ^s 
he saw, not without scorn, bow they found universal hear¬ 
ing, while ho slowly wetp lyi^audience, fit though £ow, ditl he ^ 
ever think of the hero of his own epic at tho ear of Eve? 
It is not impossible; but however t^hat may be, ho sowed in 
his nephew’s Jjook the dragor^a. teeth 0 } that long war 
which, after the lapse of a cFnruiy^’hd o-half, was to end 
in the expulsion of the usurping dynasty an|} the restoration 
of tho ancient and legitimaLe race w'hose claim rested on the 
grace of God. In the following passage surely the voice is 
Milton’s, though tho hand be that of Phillips: “Wit, 
ingenuity, and learning in verse, even elegancy itself, 
though that comes nearest, are ono thing; true native 
poetry is ano^er, in which there is a certain aieppd spirit)* 
which, perhaps, the most learned and judicious ilTother arts 
do not perfectly apprehend;^uch less is.it attainable by 

* This was Thomas Wsi ton's opinion. 

t Hilton, a Loudon boy, was in bis eighth, sevt^nteentli, and 
twenty-ninth years, respectively, when Shakespeare (1610), Flctchqy 
(1625), and Jonson (1637) died. 
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any art or study.** The man who speaks of ologancy as 
coming nearest, certainly shared, if he was not* repeating, 
the opinion!' of him who thirty ytjars before had said tljat 
decorum ” (raoaTnng njiigheror organic unity) was “the 
grand masterpiece to observe” in po^-try.* , . , " 

It is upon this text of (as Chalmers has re¬ 

marked) that Jos('ph VV’^arton Imses Ins elassifioation of poets 
in tlie dedication to Young of the fust volume of his ('ssay 
on the *‘Goihus and Writings of Pope,” publisliod in 1750. 
That was the earliest public and otlicial d<H;laration of war 
agains^t tho reigning niodo, though private hostilities and ro- 

on for some- time. Addison’s 
the “ t^pect.ator ” was a criticism,' 
not tho loss damaging because indirect, of tho superticial 
poetry then in vogue. His praise of the old ballads con¬ 
demned by innuendo tho artificial elaboration of the draw¬ 
ing-room pastoral by contrasting it with the simple sincerity 
of nature. Himself incapable of being natural except in 
prose, iio had aif instinct for the genuine virtues of poetry 
ak^surc as that of (Jrra}^ Tliomson’s ‘“Winter ”.(1726) was 
a dirt'ct protest against tho literature of Good Society, 
going as it did to prove that the noblest socicTy was" CTiatT of 
one’s own mind, heightened by the contemplation of out¬ 
ward nature. What Thomson's poetical creed was may he 
.surely inferred ffx)m his Iiaving modelled hi's two principal 
poems on Milton and Spenser, ignoring rhyme altogether in 
the “Seasons,”*and in the “Castle of Indolence” rejecting 
the stiff mould of tho couplet. In 1714 came Akonside’s 
“ Pleasures of Imagination,” whose very title, like a guide- 
post, points away from the level highway of commonplace 
to mountain-paths and less domestic prospi^cts. The poem 
^as stiff and unwilling, but in its loins lay the seed of 
nobler births, and without it the “ Lines writien at Tintcm 
Abbey ’* might nev^er have been. ThriJo years latef Collins 
printed his little volume of Odes, advocating in theory and 
exemplifyii^ in practice the natural supremacy of the imag¬ 
ination (though he called it by its c^der name of fancy) as a 

* lu his Tractate on Education.* 


prisals had beim going 
panegyric of Milton in 
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test to distingaish poetry from verso-raaking. The M'hoie 
Romantic Bohool, in its germ, no doubt, but yet unmistak¬ 
ably foreshadowed, lies already in the ** Ode onP the Super¬ 
stitions of-tho Highlands.” Ho waj the first to bring back 
into poetry something of the antique fe^youi, and found 
again the long-lost secret of being classically eU>gant with- 
« out being pedantically cold. A skilled lover of music,* ho 
rose from the general sing-song of his generation to a 
harmony that had been si^bnt since Milton, and in him, to 
use his own worils, 

• “ The force of energy is found, 

And the sense rises on the wings of sound/' 

Rut beside his own direct services in the reformation of 
our poetry, wo owe him a still greater debt as thee inspirer 
of Oraj, whose ^‘Psogresa of Poesy," in roach, variety, and 
loftiness of poise, overfijes all other English lyrics like an 
eagle. In spile of the duliicss of contemporary ears, pre¬ 
occupied with the continuous hum of tiio popular hurdy- 
gurdy, It was the prevailing blast of Cray's trumpet that 
more than any thing *else called men back to the legiti* 
mate standard.f Another poet, Dyer, whoso “ Fleece” was 

* Milton, Collins, and Gray, our threo great masters of harmony, 
were all musicians. , 

t Wordsworth, who recognised forerunners in Thomson, Collins, 
Dyer, and Burns,•and who chimes in with the popular superstition 
about Chattorton, is always somewhat uiggardly in his appreciation of 
Gray. Yet he owed him not a little. Without Gray's tune in his oars, 
his own noblest Odo would hare missed the varied tnoaulaiion which is 
one of its main charms. Where he forgets Grav, his verso sinks to 
something like the moiisure of a jig. Perhaps the suggestion of one 
of his own finest lines, 

(** The light that never was on laud or sea,") 
was due to Gray's 

"jGiriont hues unboi rowed of the ann." 

I believe has not been noticed that among the versos in Ora/s 
“Sonnet on the Death of West," vAich Wordsworth condemns as of 
no value, the second'*- 

And reddening Phoebne lifts his golden fires *V>- 

is one of Gray's haraj nuoiiaeoences from a poet in some respects^ 
greater than eithei^orthem:— 

• 150 
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pul)lishrc] in 1753, both in tho choice of his subject and his 
Iniiiruent of it givQS further proof of the tendency ’among 
I ho younger generation to revert to simpler and purer 
models. IMainly enough,.Tliomsoii had been his chief model, 
though there'tire ilso traces of a careful .study of Milton. 

J/opo liad rlied in 1744, at tlie height of bis renown, the 
acknowhidged morjareh of letters, as supreme os Voltaire 
when the excitement and exposure of his coronation cere¬ 
monies at Pr.»ris liasli'iied his end a generation later. IHs 
^Yamo, like Voltaire’s, was European, and the style which 
he had carried to perfection was paramount throughout the 
cultivated world. Tho new edition of the “Dunciad,” 
with the Fourth J>ook added, published tho year before his 
death, though tho substitution of Cd>l>cr for Tlu^bald 
iijiule tho poem incoherent, had yet inermsod his njputation 
and confirmed tho sway of the school whose recognised 
h('ad ho was, by th\‘ poignancy of its satire, the lucidity of 
il.s wit, and the resounding, if somewat uniform march, of 
its numbtus. Ho had been translated mto other languages 
living and dead. Voltaire had lon^ before pronounced 
liim “thi' I r j)oot of England, and at present of all tho 
world.’"'* Jt wa.s tho apotheosis of clearness, point, and 

“ Jainnuc ruhrum tivnndis jnbar ignihiis erifjf've alU 
Ouin natura.”— Lucret. iv, 'lO-l, 105. 

diay's taste was a aeri.sitivo divining-rod of tho sdurcoa whether of 
plrasing or profound enn>tion in poetry. Though he pri 2 ed pomp, he 
did not umlia valid; simplicity of subject or treatment, if only the witch 
Imagiiuition liad oast iior spell there. Wordsworth loved solitude in 
his appreciatuiiis na well as in his daily life, and wan the readier to 
find iiioril in ohsourity, because it gave him the pleasure of being a 
lirst discoverer all by himself. Thus ho addresses a sonnet to Jonn 
Dyer. But < !niy was one of “ tins pure and powerful minds ” who had 
discovered Dyer during his lifetime, when tho discovery of poets ia 
^n (ue difticult. In 1753 ho writes to Walpole—** Mr, Dyer has more 
f)(>-t)y in hia iinagination than almost pny of our number, ^ut rough 
and injudicious,’’ Dyer has one hie verse— 

'* On the dark level of adversity.” 

'• MS. lotti# of Voltaire, cited by Warburton in his edition of Pope» 
pol. iv. p. 38, note. The daf^is 15th Ootobar 1726. I do sot Una tt 
in Voltaire’s Oorreapoudonce. 
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t€c!inical kIciII. of the ou t' ;hiit coint's of practice, not of tiio 
fuliK'SS of ori'.;inal powt'r. And yet, as wo luivo soon, while 
ho was in tho \»'ry yh nimdo of his pov. < r, thoi^ was already 
a widosprt ad diyci mrnc. a timt what “ coinos 

nearest,” as I’i-iiUps calls it, may }ot ho ^nhwitelv far from 
giving those profounder and inc.Jculahle satisfactions of 
which Uio soul is capal»le in poetry. A movnnont was 
gatln'Hng strength which jproinpK. d 


• “Thf’ iigt' to <|uit their clo^‘- 
By the kn .N^u rule.s ol virtuous liberty.’ 


t 


Nor was it wholly confined to England. S3'rnptonis of a 
similar n action hogan to sliovv lliciiiselves on the Continent, 
notably in the translaiion of Milton (1732) anil the j»uh- 
licatiou of tlu; “ Lit; ! ’ (1737) by Uodinor, and 

the imitations of 31ioinson"’ni i^rance. Was it possible, 
tlien, that thoni was anything better than good sense, 
elegant diction, and the highest pidish of stylo? Could 
theri*'^M'an intolh*ctvial appetite which anlith«-sis ^iled to 
satisfy? If tho hoy-i; would 04(7 havo failli enough in^his 
gre^en spectacle3,,surely the straw would acquire, not only 
the flavour, but the iiuLritious properties of froah grass. Tho 
horse was foolish enough to starve, Imt the public is wn'ser. 
It is surprising iiow path'iitly it will go on, for generation 
after genoratwn, trun.sTuuling dry stulibKi into verdure in 
this fashion. 

The school wliich Boileau founded was Critical and not 
cn'iilive. It was limited, not only in its c«senco, but by 
the capabilities of the Ennicli language and by tho natural 
hent of tho Freni,li mind, which finds a predominant satis¬ 
faction in phrases if rlogautlj' turned, and can make a 
despotism, political or lesth- tn*. pulutable with tho popjier of 
epigratn. TIfc* s tyle of Louis XIV. did wlmt 
failed tb doT ^ "ITlilcUBgbitnf^y 53''Kuropo. It struck 
"^S^iteraiuro ol imaginatioii' wilK *palsy, and it is droll 
enough to see Voltaire, after he had got some Jcnowledgo of 
Bhakospoare, continually endeaiigtaring to reasburc himvidf 
about the poetry of we grand nie^ and ail the tiifle 

3 * -T 1 111 II n II II wir-r-iii 
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asking himself, *' Why, in the name of all the godi at once, 
is this not the real thing 1 ” Ho seems to hav'e fell that 
there was a di^adful mistake somewhere, when poetry must 
bo called upon to prove itself inspired, above alt when it 
must demonstgate^ that A is interesting, all appearances to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Hifhcalty, according to 
Voltaire, is the tenth Muse j but' How if there were 
difficulty in reading as well as writing 1 It was something, 
at any rate, 4 vhich an increasing number of persons were 
perverse enough to feel in attempting the productions of a 
< pseudo-classicism, the classicism of red liocls and periwigs. 
Even poor old Jpennia himself had" arrived at a kind of 
muddled notion that artifice was not precisely art, that 
there were/lepths in human nature which the moat perfectly 
manufactured line of five feet could not sound, and pas- 
aionato elations that could not be tuned to the lullaby 
isieosnw of the couplejb. The satisfactions of a conventional 
taste were very well in their own way; but were thoy^ after 
all, thfi^ highest of which men were capable who had 
obb^urely divined the Greeks, and whef had seen Hamlet, 
Lear, and Othello upon the stage? Was not poetiy, theUt 
something which delivered us from the dungeon of actual 
life, instead of basely reconciling us vdth it ? 

^ ' A century earlier the sciiool of the cH^yjlLhad established 
dominion ephcUieral, as it soon i!p|^[^,' but absolute 
While it lasted. Du Bertas, who may, perhaps, as fairly as 
>any, lay claim to its paternity,* had been called divine, 
and similar honours had been paid in turn to Gongora, Lilly, 
and Marini, who were in the strictest sense contemporaneoua 
The infection of mere fashion will hardly aocount satisfac> 
torily tor a vogue so sudden and so widely extended. It 
i^^ay well be suspected that there was some latent cause, 
something at work more potent than the fcdtdinatiiw man¬ 
nerism of any single authon in the rapid and ^isost 

* Its taate for verbal atfectationa is to be found in the JRonum d» 
la /toae, and (yst more absurdly forced) to Qenthler de Coiusy; but in 
I>u Bartas the reseerob of efleet not Mldcan snkjagatai the thought as 
well ae the i>bra8|^ 
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■imultaneouB dillusion of this purely cutoneiai s eruption. 
It is no€ improbable that, in the revival of letters, men 
whose native tongues had not yet attained th9 precision and 
grace only to be acquired by long literary usage, should 
have learned from a study of tfie Lati^ poets to value the 
form above the substance, and to seek in mere words a^ 
conjuring property which belongs to them only when they 
catch life and meaning from profound thought or powerful 
emotion. Yet this very devotion to expeession at the 
expense o{ everything else, though its excesses were fatal to 
the innovators who preached and practised it, may not 
have been without good results in roiining language and 
fitting it for the higher uses to which it was destined. The 
diUists wont down before the implacable good sense of 
French criticism^but the defect of this criticism was that it 
ignored imagination altogether, and sent Nature about her 
business as an impertinent baggage whose household loom 
competed unlawfully with the macTiino*mado fabrics, so 
exquisitely uniform in pattern, of the royal manufactories. 
Tluare ia^inore thhn a fanciful analo gy bet ween,the ^yle 
which. Pope ar^ for a time 

teffitphed^ all^eare in the Idtlei'’half of £Ke ^ 
ctepAury* As the master had ijlade it' an" ftstlom to hvoid 
what was mean oe. low, so the disciples endeavoured to . 
escape from* what was common. Thief they contrived by 
the ready expedient of the periphrasis. They called 
everything something else. with^hera was 

*' Tho shining iMtfaer that encased the lipb ; ” 
coffee became A, ^ 

The fragrant juice of Mocha's berry brown ; ' 

and they were as liboral of epithets as a royal christening of 
proper namcoi Two in every verse, one to balance the otlt^r, 
wail the smallest allowance. Here are four successive vers<‘s 
from The Vanity of Hunfan Wishes; 

“ The encumbered oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast. 

Through ^rplc billows and a JloaUng host. 

Tho ovarian in a IwkUea hour 
Tri^ the dr^a^summita of Ccaemrkm pgwer.” 
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This fashion jx* 
which laid at 


ri:di<-d also by iL^ owti cvtiess, but the criti^'ism 
the door of the inasi> r all the faults of his 


I pupils was iitijnst. It was defective, moreover, in over¬ 
looking how much of what we call natural is an* artilieial 
product, abov^ all in forgetting that Pope had one of the 
prime cjualitios or a gri^at pot't in exactly answering the 
' intellectual needs of the ng(!i in wdiich ho lived, and in 
'^Wfloeling its lineaments. Ho did in soiue not inadequate 
seus(5 hold tlie mirror up to nat&ro. His poetry is not a 
mounlain tarn, like that of Wordsw'orth; it^ is not in 
sympathy with the higher moods of tlic mind; yet it 
continues entertaining, in spito of all changes of mode. 
It was a mirror in a drawnig-ro^-m, but it gave back a 
faithful iq^age of society, pow'dcied and rolled, to bo sure, 
and intent on trifle.s, ye t still as hun'an(»in its ovvn way as 
‘ the In roos of llomcr in theirs 


For tlio popularity of Pope, a.s for that of Muriiii und his 
sect, circumstances fmd prej>ared the way lilu^sh litera¬ 
ture fo^ half a century after the Restoration showed the 
marks both of a moral reaction and of An artistic vassalage 
to l^Vanco. From the compulsory saintship and cropp*Hi 
hair of the Puritans men rusluKl or sneak(«d, as their ,, 
temperaments dictated, tva the opposite cant of sensuality " 
and a wilderness of periwig. Charles .If. had brought back 
wiili him from exile French manners, French nioraU, and 
^ above all, French taste. Misfortune makes a shallow mind 
: sceptical. It hifd uiade the king so; and this, at a time 
when couiii patronage was the main sinew of authors^i^ip, 

I was fatal to tlie higher qualities of literature. Tliat Charles 
should have preferred the stately decorums of the French 
Bchooli and should have mistaken its polished mannerism for 
s^le, was ij^ural enough. But there'was something also 
irTthe texture of the average Brirish mind wiSlch preparwl 
it for this subjugation from th« other side of the Channel. 
No observer of men can have failed to notice the clumsy 
respect whicl^the understanding pays to elegance of manner 
and mvoir-fmre.^ nor what an kwkwai'd sense of inferiority 
it feelsTiTlJBr^prejSoiico oi an accomplished worldliuen. Tho 

C 
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o f society is strongor with niost persojis than tljP-t ot;,^ 
Sinai; land' many a man wlio would not scruple to thrust 
Sneers in liis neighbour's pocket would fort^go green peas| 
rather than use his knife as a shovel. The subraiaaion withl 
which the greater number surrender their natural liUuigsV 
for the acquired taste of what for tho intinietit is called the 
World is a highly curious phenomenon, and, however * 
destructive of originality, is the main safeguard of society 
and nurse of civility. •Anyone who has witnessed tbok 
torments of an honest citizen in a foreign gallery heforol 
80 Q 10 hideous martyrdom which he feels it liis dut;^ toi 
admire, though it be hateful to him as nightmare, may wollR 
doubt whether the griditon of the saint were liottcr thani 
that of tho sinnfT, ft is only a grwtt mind or a strong* 
character tliat knows how to respect its own pft)vincialism 
and ean dare to be in fushiou with itself. The bewildered 


clown with his “Am X UUcs? or am I not V was but a type 
of the average man who finds himself tfniformod, drilled, and 
keephig step, wdiether he will or no, with tho company into 
which destiny or chance has drafted him, and Vhic^ is 
marching him inexorably aw'ay from everything that Riadc 
him comfortable 


The insularity of England, \vhile it fostered pride and 
reserve, entailed alscT that sensiviveness to ridicule which 
haunts pridg like an evil genius. “The hmglish," says 
Barclay, writing half a century b(‘fore the R<istoration,'^Ji 
“Tiave for the most part grave minds, lyrid withdrawn, as 
it were, into tliems<‘lvo8 for counsel; they wonderfully 
admire themselves and the manners, genius, and spirit* 
of their own nation. In salutation or in writing they 
endure not (unless haply imbued with fbreign manners) 
to descend to th(»o words of imaginary servitude which 
the refinemtiftt (blandilieit) of ages hath invented/^*' Yet 
their fondness of foreign fi^hions had loTig boon the butt of 
native satirists. Everyone remembers Portia’s merry pic¬ 
ture of the English lord : “ How oddly ho is suited ! J 
think ho bought his doublet in Italy, his found hoso in 

* Mardajti ScUgricoifi, x>« 382. Borvlay had lived in FrSnee. • 

» 
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France^ his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour every¬ 
where.” But while she laughs at his bungling cd'drts to 
make himself a cosmopolite in externals, slie hints at the 
persistency of his inward Anglicism: *4Ie hath neither Latin, 
French, nor l^lian.” Ifi matters of taste the Anglo-Saxon 
mind seems always to have felt a painful distrust of itself, 
which it betrays either in an ail'ectation of burly contempt 
or in a pretence of admiration equally insincere. The 
young lords |rho were to make the future court of Charles 
IT. no doubt found in Paris an elegance bt^side which the 
homely bluntuess of native manners seemed 'rustic And 
underbred. They frequented a theatre where propriety 
was absolute upon the stage, though license had its full 
swing belynd the scenes. They brought homo with them 
to England debauched morals and that u,rbane discipline of 
manners which is so agreeable a substitute for disdpline 
of mind. The word “ genteel ” came back with them, an 
outward symptom hf the inward change. In the last 
generation, the men whose aim was success in the 'Other 
\\(orld iiad wrought a political revolution ; now, thoso whose 
ideal was prosperity in This World were to have their turn 
and to accomplish \s'ith their lighter weapons as great a 
change. Before the endr> of the sevonteenth century John 
Bull was pretty well porsdaded, in a bewildered kind of way, 
that he had bcei» vulgar, and especially that, his efforts in 
literature showed marks of native vigour, indeed, but of 
a vigour clownisli and uncouth. He began tb ^ ashamed 
of the provincialism which had given strength, if also 
somothing of limitation, to his character. 

Waller, who spent a whole summer in polishing the life 
out of ten lines to be written in the Tasso of the Duchess 
of York, expresses the prevailing belief as regarded pobtry 
m the prologao to his “improvement” o£’*fiie “Maids 
Tragedy ” of Beaumont and Eletcher. He made tlte\|^y 
rcasotMt^le, as it was called, and there is a pleasant satik^ in,, 
the fact that it was refused a license because there was dh 
immoral kin^ in it. On the throne, to'be sorer-but on th^ 
sttkge i Forbid it, decency i 
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** Above oar neighboara’ our conceptions are, 
t>ut faultless wilting is tlic ciruct of care \ 

Our linea retormotl, and not composed in haste, 

Polished like marble, u ould like marble lol^ 

Were we but loss indulgent to our fa«'ts,* 

And patience had to euTtivate our thoughts, 

Our Muse would flout isb, and a nobler rage 
Would honour this than did the Grecian stage.*' 

It is a carious comnacut on these verses in favour of careful 
wgting, tltat Waller should have failed oven to express his 
own meaning cither clearly or with propriety. Be.talks of 
•*cultivating our thoughts^” when he means “pruning our 
style'; ” he confounds the Muse with the laurel, or at any 
rate makes her a plant, and then goes on v^th perfect 
equanimity to tell us that a nobler ** rage " (that is madness) 
than that of Greece would follow the horticultural devices 
ho rocommeuds. It never seems Ao have occurred to 
Wallbr that it is the substance of what you polish, and not 
the polish itself, that insures duration. Drydcn, in his 
rough'and-ready way, has hinted at this in his vctsu^ to 
Congreve on the “ Double Dealer.’’ He begins by slating 
the received theory about the ^improvement of English 
literature under tbu new rBgimey but the thin ice of 
sophistry ov^r w’hiclf Waller had glided ^moothly gives way 
under his greater weight, and he finds himself in deep water 
ere ho is aw'ore. 

* Well, then, the promised hour has come at last, ^ 

The preseut ogf* in wit obscurctt thepaHt; *> 

Strong were our sites, and as they Tou^it Ihc} writ, 
Conquering with force of arm* and dint of wit 
Theirs was the giant race before ilio Flood ; 

And thus wdTcii Chailes returned our Empire stood ; 
Likt^JbiiUS lie the stubbuin soil inaiiured, ' 

With lulcs of husbandnr the rankness cured, 

Tamed as to manners wricn the stage was rude, 

And boisterous Knglhdi wit with art endued ; 

* Usually printed arms^ but Drydeii ceiUiiuljia wiotc arm, to 
eorrespond with dint^ which he used in its old meamng of a downright 
blow* • 
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Our was cultivated thus length, 

}>iit wliat we gained in skill wc lost in strength ; * 

Our builders were with want of genius cu^^t, 

Th(J^second tornplo was not like the first.’’ -■ 

Thnro would seem to lu‘- a manifest reminiscence of Waller s 
verse in tlio Half-ftcornful emphasis wliich Bryden lays on 
• “cultivated." Perhaps he w'us at first led to give greater 
weight to correctnes.s and to tli(3 restraint of arbitrary rules 
from a coiisciou.sne.ss that he hact a tendency to hyperbole 
and fxtravagilnce. Lut ho afterwards became convinced 
tliat the lieightoning of discourse by passion vas a v/jry 
dilFerent thing from tlie exagg*‘ration wbicii lieaps phrase 
^on phrase, and that genius, like* beauty, can always plead 
Mts privilege. Dryden, by his powerful oxamiile, by the 
charm of his Verso, which combines vigour and fluency in a 
measure perliaps never reached by any oilier of our poets, 
and above all, because it is never long before the sunshine 
of Ids cheerful good amiso breaks through the clouds of 
rhetoric, and gilds tho clipped hedges over whic$l his 
thought?daaibors like, an unpruned virie-»-I)rydon, one of the 
most truly English of English authors, did more than all 
others combined to bring about the tiiumphs qf French 
standards in taste oud Fr;[)nch prineiples in criticism. JBut 
he was always like a deserter who cannot feci happy in tho 
victories of tho alien arm^J, and who would go back if ho 
could to tho camp where he naturally belonged. Betweem 
1660 and 1700 more French words, I believe, were directly 
transplanted into our language than in the century and 
• adialf sincte. What was of more consequence, French ideas 
came with them, shaping tlie form, and through that 
modifying the spirit, of our literature,.j*i 

Voltaire, though ho came later, was steeped in the 
theories of art which had been inherited us 4raditions of 
classicism from the preceding generation. He had lived in 
England, and, 1 have no doubt, gives us a very good notion 
of the tone which was prevalent there in liis time, an 
English version of the criticism imported from France. Ho 
toys us that Mr. Addison was the drst Englishmau who bad 
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writt«'n rt'H'^on‘ib/o Aiul iu spito ut' llu) j^rowling 

of poor oM* ncniiis, wliost'saiuly podaulry was not without 
Hii oasis of rofresiling sound judgiuont hero aii^l then?, this 
^\.is the opinion of most persons at that day, except, it may 
h(? suspected, the judicious and modest Jlr.*Addison him¬ 
self. Voltaire says of tlio Knglish tragedians—and it will 
bo noticed that he is only putting, in anoth(*r way, the 
opinion of Dryden—“ Their productions, almost all barbar¬ 
ous, without polish, order? or probability, haw astonishing 
gleams in the midst of their night; . . .’ii seems sometimes 
that nature is not made in England as it is cIsovvIk'iv.’' EJh 
the inference is that we must try ami jnak(^ it so ! 
Tin; world must he uniform in order to he coinfortablo, and 
what fashion so becoming as the one wc liavo ij^vented in 
Paris 1 It is not a little amusing that when Voltairo played 
master of ceremonies to introduce tho bizarre Shakespeare 
among his countrymen, that other kii^d of nature made a 
profoiyuler impression on them than quite pleased him. So 
he turned about presently and called his whilomo a 

burtbon. • 

The eondition of the English mind at the closi; of tin; 
seventeenth century was suc!i as to make it particularly 
sensitive to the magnetism whicli Streamed to it from l*aris. 
The loyalty of everybody, both in politics and religion, had 
been put out Gf joint. A generation of itiaterialists, by the 
natural rebound which inevitably fullows over-tension, was 
to balance tho ultra-spiritualism of the Purflans. As always 
when a political revolution has been wrought ,hy moral 
agencies, the plundiT had fall(;n maitdy to the share of tlie 
greedy, selfish, and unscrupulous, whose disgusting cant had 
given a taint of liypocrisy to piety itself, ileligion, from a 
burning conviction 6f the soul, Inul grown to be vgith both 
parties a polf^fcal badge, as little typical of the inward man 
as the scallop of a pilgrim, tpincerity is impossible, unless it 
pervade the whole being, and the pretcuico of it saps the 
very foundation of character. There seems to^havo been an 
universal scepticism, and in its w'orst form, that is, with 
an outward conformity in the interest of decorum dlid 
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order. There was an unbelief that did not believe even in 
itself. 

The difference between the leading minds of the former 
age and that which was supplanting it went to the verj^ 
roots of the soul. Milton was willing to peril the success 
of his crowning work by making the poetry of it a 
stalking-horse for bis theological convictions. What was 
that Fame, 

" Which the cledr spirit doth raise 
To scorn .delights and live laborious days,” 

to the crown of a good preacher who sets « 

'* The hearts of men on fire 
To scorn the sordid world an\l unto heaven aspire ? ” 

Dean Sw’ft, who aspired to the mitre, could write a book 
whose moral, if it had any, was that one religion ;^a8 as 
good as another, since all wore political devices, and 
accepted a cure of souls when it was more than doubtful 
whether he believed that his foliow-creaturca had any souls 
to be spved, or, if they had, whether they were worth saving. 
The answer which Fuji’s Margutte 'makes to Morgante, 
when he asked if he beHevod in Clirist or Mahomet, would 
have expressed well enough the creed of the majority of that 
generation:— 

"To tell tbco truly, 

My faith in black's no greater than in azure, 

But 1 believe in capons, roast-moat, bouilli, 

And in good wine my faith's beyond all measure.”* 

It was a carnival of intellect without faith, when men 
could be Protestant or Catholic, both at once, or by turns, 
or neither, as suited their interest, when they could swear 
one allegiance and keep on safe terms with the other, when 
prime ministers and comroanders-in-ckief opuld be intel- 
Kgenoers of the Pretender, nay, when even Al|^eraon Sidney 
himself could be a pensioner of jiVanca What moialftyilierB 
was, was the morality of appearances, ot the side that is 
turned toward men and not toward The very shame- 

lessneM xff Obngreve is refreshing in that age of sham. 

* Morgaute zviii 115. 
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It was impossible tha4 anythinfr truly great, that is, 
great bti the moral and emotional as well os the intel¬ 
lectual side, should be produced by such a» generation. 
But something intellectually great could be and wa.s. 
The French mind, always 8tron|;er in^ pyceptive and 
analytic than in imaginative qualities, loving precision, 
grace, and fiuggge, prone to attribute an almost magical 
power to t£e scientific regulation whether of politics or 
religion, had brought wit^ and fancy and th^ elegant arts 
of society to aJ great perfection as was possible by the d 
priori metlmd. Its ideal in literature was to conjure pas¬ 
sion within the magic circle of courtliness, or to cbmbine 
the appearance of careless *ease and gaiety of thought with 
intellectual exactness of statement. The eterna^ watchful¬ 
ness of a wit that never slept had made it distrustful of the 
natural emotions and the unconventional expression of them, 
and its first question about a sentiment was, Will it bo safe) 
about a phrase, Will it pass with the AT'ademyl The effect 
of its example on English literature would appear clpefly in 
neatness and facility of turn, in point and epigraminaiic 
compactness of phrase, and these in conveying conventional 
sentiments and emotions, in appealing to good society rather 
than to human nature. Its inflisence would be greatest 
where its success had^fieen most m'arked, in what was called 
moral poetry,•whose chosen province was manners, and in 
which satii-e, with its avenging scourge, took the place of 
that profounder art whose office it was t<f purify, not the 
manners, but the source of them in the soul, by pity and 
terror. The mistake of the whole school of French criticism, 
it seems to me, Jay in its tendency to oonfound what was 
common with what was vulgar, in a too exclusive deference 
to authority at thef expense of all free movement of the 
mind. • • * 

Therb are certain defects oi taste which correct themselves 
by their own extravagance. Language, I suspect, is more 
apt to be reformed by the charm of some master of it, like 
Milton, than by any amount of precept. The infisience of 
second-rate w|iters for evil is at best ephemeratp'^tdr ,ti#B 
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stylo, iho joint rosult of culturor* and natural aptitude, is 
always in fn hiori, as fine intuiritTS always aro, in wliatcver 
oloLhos. l\w.’liaj»s soinn reform wan neodo'l wln n t^tnai Ic'^, 
who had no tnoiin j'ift of poesy, conid wriio, 

S 

“ pa^.'ion has no A])iil in hi-r cyi's : 

1 ('.annot .s|u-n(l in iiiisis ; I caimot mu//Io ; 

My llumt In.'iins aro too sovoro to dn/zlo 

*• 

Good tasto i?» an excellent thinff when it confines itself to 
its own ri;4htful provinco of the proprieties, but when it 
attempts to correct those profound instincts out ol whose 
judgments the higher principles ci|f lestlietics have been form¬ 
ulated, its success is a disaster. During the era wliVu tlie 
French theory of poetry wan supreme, we notice a (!<•< line 
from imagination to fancy, from passion to wit,*- from 
metaphor, which fiisr-s image and thuuglit in one, to simile, 
which sets one beside tho other, from tlu' Kupreme code of 
the natural synipaihies to tho pru’ pcliial by laws of etii^uotte. 
Tho imagination instinctively Platon^es, and it is tho 
essence of poetry that it should be unconvimti-uial, tluit tlie 
soul of it should subordinate the outward pnirts ; while the 
artificial metliod proo'cd^s from a principle tho reverse of 
this, making tho spirit lackey the fm-m. 

Waller pr(*aches up this new doctrine in the epilogue to 
the Maid’s Tragedy — 

** Nor is’Hcss strango such uiiglity wits as thoso 

Sliouhi uso a Mtylo in tragedy li'vo prpso ; 

Well-sounding verse, wliuio jninoes tread the Btage, 

Shoulil speak their viituo and doaciibo their rago.’' 

That it should bo beneath the dignity of princes to speak in 

• 

• * Elogio on Doctor 'Wilson. But if Quarles had led astray by 
tho vices of Duuno'a inaunor, ho had good company in Ibr^jort and 
Vaughan. In conmioii with th.cm, tno, ho had that luck oi aini{d«M)csA 
which ia even more dcHj^liltuI than wit. In tho aame ]K>em he says,— 

" filoriims soul, and lay thy temples down 
In Abraiifs bosom, in the eacred doten 
0/ »qft eUmUy." 
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anytliing but iliymo caiv» only be paralleled by Mr. PufTs 
law that heroine can go decorously luad only in white 
satin. Waller, T suppose, though with so low'- a thinker 
one cannot be positive, uses “ deserilniin its Latiji sense 
of limitation. Fancy Othello or *Lear confiped to this go- 
cart ! Phillips touches the true point wfion ho says, “ And 
the truth is, the use of measure alone, without any riino at 
all, would give more scope and liberty both to stylo and 
fancy than can possibly Lb observed in ninft,*^* But let us 
test Waller’s r^ethod by an example or two. Ilis monarch 
mode rcasmfohh*, thus discourses :— , 

“ t'otirngt our greatest failings does fiupjdy, 

And iiiuke^ all gobd, oi li.iiitlaouicly wo dio. 

Lilt is a tiling of rofijjuou use; by heaven 

A.h \vr!) to insects as fn monarchy givrn ; ' 

lint forth" onoui lis a morn sacrod thing ; 

ril d\ing lose it, or I’ll live a king. 

t'oine Dniliiln-, we mnst logcllo r walk 

And of a tnaUev of importance \^Eu'ewnt. 

» 

Blank verse, where the sentiment is ti i\ial as her<^ merely 
removes prose to A proper ideal distance, wliere it ip in 
keeping with more impassioned parts, but commonplace set 
to this ittcking-horso jog irritates tho nerves. There is 
nothing h(^ro to remind us of tht? older tragic stylo but the 
e.xaunt at the close. Its pithy conciseness and the relief 
which it brings us from his majesty’s prosing give it an 
almost poetical savour. Aspatia’s roflections upon suicide 
(or “suppressing our breath,” as she call^ it), in thrs play, 
will make few renders regret that Shakespeare p'as loft to 
his own unas.si3ted barbarism when he wrote Uumlet’s* 
soliloquy on the satmi topic: — 

“ ’Twaa in compassion of our woo 
That nature first made poisons grow, 

* For hopeless wj etches such as 1 
Kindly providing means to din : 

As mothers do^heir children kneji, 

8o Nature fccils and makes ns sleep. 

Tho indisposed she does invite 
To go to M before 'tis night*' * 

* Preface to the TfteairuiiL 
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Correctness in this case is l>ut ai synonyme of monotony, 
and words are chosen for the number of their syllables, for 
their rubbisliy value to fill-in, instead of being forced upon 
the poet by the meaning which occupies tlio mind. 
].anguage becomes usefuf for its diluting properties, rather 
than as the medium by means of which tho.thouglit or 
fancy precipitate themselves in crystals upon a connecting 
thread of purpose. Let us read a few verses from Beaumont 
and Fletcher, .that wo may foci fufly the di/Tcreuce between 
the rude and tho reformed styles. This afso shall be a 
speech of AspatiaV ^ Antiphila, one of her maidens,* is 
working tho story of Theseus and Ariadne in tapestry, for 
tho older masters loved a picturc^ue background and .knew 
tho value of fanciful accessaries. Aspatia thinks tho face of 
Ariadne not sad enough :— 

" Do it by ino, 

Do it again by me, tho lost Aspatia, 

And you shalKfind all tiuo but tho wild island. 

Suppose I stand upon the scaboach now, 

« Mine arms thus, and iny ban blown with the wind, 

Wild as that d(‘sort; and let all about me 
Bo teacher of my story. Do niy fact* 

(If over thou hadst feeling of a sorrow) « 

Thus, thus, Antiph^la; stiivo to make me look 
Liko sorrow's iiionuipcnt; and tho trees about me 
Lot them be diy and lualltiss; lot t^ie rocks 
Groan with continual sutges ; and behind iihs 
Make all a desolation." 

What instinctive' felicity of versification 1 what sobbing 
breaks an(\ passionate repetitions are hero 1 

Wo see what tho direction of tho new tendency was, but 
it would be an inadequate or a dishonest criticism that 
should hold Pope responsible for the narrow compass of the 
invtrunient which was his legacy frotn his immediate 
prUdocessots, any more than for tho wearisomb^hrumming* 
over of his tune by those who oeiun after him and who hi^ 
caught his technical skill without his genius. The question 
properly stated is, How much was it posi^e to make of the 
material sunpfted ^ tl\o age iu.VETeh nelivodt and how 
mulVAdl Ibe Thus for, among the English 
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pools Nxho i^tfceded liim, w e Iia\o seen actual life roprciSieuted 
by Chaucer, imagiuative life by Spenser, Ufa Uy 

vMiiaTccspeare, the intonor life by iMilton. Fhit as e^ory'l« 
THThg a'?pires to a rhytliniieal *ulfniunre of itflolf, sy 
con\erilional life, a iu)w phouoinenon, wsn waiting for its 
po^t Tt found or made a most fitting ono in T’ope. JFe 
stands for exactness of intellectual cxpiession, for perfect 
propriety of phrase (1 spt^k of him at lii& beat), and is a 
t^tiiLing instance how much success and pot'mauenco of 
reputation depend on conscientious finish as well ai on, 
native endowment. Butler asks — 

** 1 h( II why should those who pick and choose 
The liest of all tlio best t oniposo, 

Aud join It by Mos-in ait, 
lu ^laseful order, }>ait to }iart, 

To make the wholu in boiuty suit. 

Not merit as conipletc repute 
As those who, with Ichh art and pain, 

Can do it with llu ir native biiiiu 1 '* 

Butlei knew very wejl that precisely what stamps a fnan as 
an ai*tist is this power of finding out what ia “the bestpof 
all the bcat^” 

I confess that I conio to the ^natment of Pope with 
diffidence. I was broui,Wit up in the old superstition that he 
was tlie greatest poet 1!hat over lived ; anej when I came to 
hnd that I had instincts of my own, and my mind was 
brought in contact with the apostles of ^ more esoteric 
doctrine of poetry, I felt that ardent desire for smashing the 
idols I had been brought up to worship, without aify regard 
to their artistic beauty, which characterises youthful zeal. 
What was it to mo that Pope was calbd a master of stylet 
I felt, as Addison sa^^s in his Freeholder when answering an 
argument iti f%vpur of the Pretender because h^ could spealw 
ICnglish gnd George I. could not, “ that 1 did not wish to be^ 
tyrannised over in the best l^gHsh that ever was spoken/^ 
The young demand thoughts that find an echo in iheir real 
and not their acquired nature, and care very littie about the 
dress they are put in. It » later th^t we learn to like 
conventional sia we do olives. when I 

151 
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could not read Pope, but disliked him on principle as Old 
Rog(;r Ascham s'^orns to have felt about Italy, wfien he 
says, “I wjte once in Italy mys(‘lf, but I thank God ray 
abode there was only nine days/’ 

" But I*opo ^lls^a very important place in the history of 
linglifih poetry, and must bo studied by overyono who would 
come to a clear knowledge of it. I have since read over 
every line that I^opc ever wrote, and ev(*ry letter written 
or to hirr, and iliat more tHhn once. If I have not 
^come to the conclusion that he is the greatest of poets, 1 
bcli(3vo that 1 am atdeast in a condition to allow him every 
merit that is fairly his. I have said that Pope as a literary 
man represents precision and grace of expression ; but as a 
poot he represents something more,—nothing less, namely, 
than 6ne*of those eternal controversies tf tiuste which will 
last as long as the imagination and understanding divide 
men between them. It is not a matter to be settled by any 
amount of argument or demonstration. There art; born 
^^\>pists or WordswQtthians, Jjockists or Kantists, and there 
is<i^othiiig more to be said of the mattet 
' Wordsworth was not in a condition to do Pope justice. 
"A man brought up in sublime mountain solitudes, and 
whose nature was a solithde more vi^st than they, walking 
an earth which quivered with the ithroe of the French 
Ilevolution, the diild of an era of profound mental and 
moral iitovemont, it could not be expected that he should be 
in sympathy wuli the poet of artificial life. Moreover, he 
was tile apostle of imagination, and came at a time when 
the school which Pope founded iiad degeuorated into a mob 
of mannerists w^ho wrote with ease, and who with their 
congenial critics united at once to decry poetry which 
^ught in tile dangerous innovation of^aving a soul in it. 

But however it i.iay be witii poets, it is veiy certain that 
a reader is happiest whose nihid is broad enough to enjoy 
the natural sorajo) for its nature, and the artificial for its 
artifioiality, ^ ^ kiad. At 

any rat^ WjOH|||[||w that the man who can produce one 
pmeot genius or a vesy iacky one; 
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and so far os we who reac^ro •concerned, it is of secondary 
iinportancBrwhicli. Aftd^ope has done tliis in the “ 
of^Jhe, For wit, fancy, invtMition, an^ 

has neveijr been surpassed. I do not say tln'ro is m it; 
poetry of the highest order, or tl*at is a poet whoip 

anyone would choose as the companion ^ Ills best hours. 
There is no inspiration in it, no trumpet call, but for pure 
entertainment it is unmatched. v^There are two kinds of \ 
genius. Tho hrst and highest may be said to speak out of | 
the eternal to^ the present, and must. compT*! its nge to ’ 
understandn^ / the second understands its age, and tcdls it i 
what it wishes to bo told. Let us tind*strength and inspira- i 
tion in the one, amu&emcst and instruction in ilie other,! 
and bo honestly thankful for both. ^ 

The very earliest of Fope’s productions gave findications 
of that sense and discretion, as w'cl! os which ^tor- 
vrards so eminently distinguished him. The facili^ ofi 
expression is remarkabh*, and we fiisd also that jger fect 
balance of inotrc, which lie afterwards carried so far as^foj 
bo wearisome. Ilia pastorals were written in hia sfctteei^th 
year, and thoir publication immediately brought him fnt-o 
notice The following four verses from Iiis iirat pastoral 

are quite characteristic in their ai^tith(‘tic balance ;— 

• 

“ You that, totf wise for pritlp, too good for |)OW("r, 

Enjoy tlie glory to bo great uo more,* 

anil carrying with you ail tlic world can boast, 

To all the world illnstriously are lost !i’ 

The sentiment is alTccted, and reminds one of that future* 
period of Pope's Correspondence with his Friembs, when 
Swdft,' his heart corroding with disappointed ambition at 
Lublin, £al^|;broke racing delusive turnips at his farm, 
and Pope |ii«iehd&g not to" fall the lampc^oiib whi^ 
imbittered his life, played^ together the solemn farce of 
afieoting indifference to the world by which it would ha\ e 
agonised theoi to be forgotten, and addressed 

to each other, but really intended IpinHlKiiterity whose 
opinion they assumed to despise. 
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Ill these pastor als there is "an For 

example, in tnat bn the death of Mrs'. Tempest; — 

•' lief fatn in whispered by tlio gentle breesre 
And told in sighs to ail tlie trcnilding trees ; 

'I'lia trend/hng trota, in every plain and w'ood, 

Her fate ^•murmur to the silver flood ; 

The silver flood, ho lately calm, appears 
Bwelled with now pashion, and o'ciflows with tears j 
The winds and trees and floods her death dopluro— 
Dapjine, our grief! our glorjinow no inore I ’’ 

t 

All this is as perfectly professional as the luour/iing of an 
\iMd(*rttj(kor. Still wCrso, Pope materialises and makes loo 
palpably objective that sympat^iy which our grief forces 
upon outward nature, Milton, before making the iSchoes 
mourn forcLycidas, puts oor feelings in tune, ns it were, and 
hints at his own imagination as the sourtie of this en\otion 
in inanimate things,— 

“ But, O thcf^hoavy change now thou are gone I* 

ST 

In “JVindsop Forest" we find the same thing again :— 

"t Here his fivat lays Denham sung, 

TIhto the last numluT.^ flowed from Cowley's tongue ; 

O oaily lost, wlint fears the river shod ' 

^V'hcu the sad pom^i along his banks was led I 
His drooping swans on every nofo exjdre. 

And on hia willows hung each muVa lyre 

In the same poem ho indulges the absurd conceit that, 

i, 

* ‘ Beasts urged by ui, their follow-beasts pursue, 

And luarn of man each other to undo; 

and in the succeeding verses gives some striking instances 
of that artificial diction, so inappropriate to poems descrip¬ 
tive of natural objects and ordinary life, which brought 
\isrse making to such a depth of absurdity incthc course of 
the century. ^ « 

' With alaughtering gnns, the unwearied fowler roves 
Where frosts hare whitened all the naked groves; 

Where doves in flocks the Icoilcas trees o'srshade, 

And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade; 
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He lifta the tu1)0 aii^l KmtIs with his fyi»> 

• Straight a short*thun<lor breaks the frozen sky ; 

Oft as in airy rings they Bkini the hrath, 

The clamorous lapwings foci the leaden deal!!; 

•OFt as the nionntijig larks their notes prcpaic. 

They fall ami leave their littlf lives in air.” 

• • 

Now one would imagine that tho tahe of the fowler was a 
telescope instead of a gun. And think of the larks pre¬ 
paring their notes like a country choir I Yet even here 
there are ad mi liable linos « 

" Oft as in airy rings thoy skim tho heath/* 

“ They fall and leave their little livflh in air/' 

for example. 

In topes next poem, tho “ 91Lwit 

and pool 1 :>ooom<^ apparent. Tt 19 full uf clear "thoughts, 
compactly oxpross*ed. In this poem, written when 
was only twejity-one, occur somo of thoso lines which have 
become proverbial, such as— 

“ A little Uanniig is a dan.giuous thing; ” 

For fools rusli in where ungtds fear to tread ;** 

“True wit is Nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thouglit, hut nc*cr so well cxfircssecl.” 

“ For oach ill auy»or is as bad f frieml.” 

Ill all of tlici^ wo notice tliat terseue.ss .in wliich (n'gard 
being had to his especial range of thought) Pope lias never 
been ccjualled. One cannot hedp bedng struck also with tlio 
singular iiiHcreiion which the poem gives evidence of. I do 
not know wboro to look for another author in*whom it 
appeared so early, and, considering the vivacity of bis 
mind and tho constantly besetting temptation of his wit, it 
is still more w'ondci^ul. In his boyish corrospondenoo with 
poor old Wyalyerley, one would nuppose him to be tlio rnaw 
and Wycherley the youth. ^Pope's understanding was no 
less vigorous (when not the dupe of his neiTes) than his 
fancy was lightsome and sprightly. 

1 come now to what in itself would be enough to )ia\o 
immortalbed him ST a” poet/the* Rape of tlie Lock/' 
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whichf incltiody he appears more pttroly as poet than in any 
other of his productions. Ehewhere he has shown more 
force, more Vit, more reach of thought,"hut npwhero such a 
truly artistic combinatjon of ©le^nce and^TSjJcy. His 
genius has h^’o found its true direction, and the very same 
artificiality, whicn in his pastomls was nnpleasing, heightens 
tho (‘ffoct, and adds to tho gone ral keeping. As truly as 
Shakespeare is tho poet of man, as God made him, dealing^ 
with groat passions and innate ‘motives, so truly is ij ^op e 
the poet of society, tho delineator of manners, the exposer 
of tnose motives which may be colled acquired, whose 
spring* is in institutions and habits of purely worldly 
origin. * « 

The “ Ilapo of tho Lock ” was written in Pope’s twenty- 
fourth year, and tho machinery of the Sylphs vwis, added at 
the suggestion of Pr. Garth—a circumstance for whihh wo 
can fed a more unmixed gratitude to him than for writing 
the “Dispensary.’* **Tho idea was taken from that enter¬ 
taining book, “ TUo Count di* Gabalis,” in which ^ouqnfe 
afterwards found tho hint for his “ Cudine ; ” but the little 
sprites as they appear m the poem aro pun*ly tho creation 

Tli^ theoij of tho poem is excellent. Tho heroic is out 
of the question in lino society. It*perfectly true that 
utmost every door we pass in the street closes upon its 
pri\ ato trag<Mly, but tho moment a grecU passion enters a 
man ho passes tft once out of the artificial into tho human 
So long qs he continues at'tiiicial, the sublime is a conscious 
absurdity to him. The mock-heroic then is tbfi Oflly way 
in which tho petty actions and sutrerings of the Bne world 
cap be epically treated, and tho contrasts continually sug- 
gcu^Ced with subjects of larger scope mnd more dignified 
wiMthKint^ flakes no small part of the pleosure^ind sharpens 
the point of tlie The invocation is admirable 

X 

** Ssy, wbat,$traiwo motive. Goddess, could compel 
AHrelhbred ionfW assault a gentle belle > 

O say what etraugw cau^o, yet unevplot ett, 

Could make a geuUe bcllo reject a lord!" ^ ^ 
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The k cynok> of .the pam is s truck, and wo arc able to 
jturoulfeCes in tune-iifti it. It is not a parody of the 
heroic stylo, but only a setting it in satirical juxtaposition 
with cares and e\eiiis and modes of thought with uhioh it 
is in comical antipathy, and whili; it is not degraded, they 
are shown in their triviality. The “ clQi;^sid«cano,” as cotfi- 
pared with the Homeric speai^ indicates tlio ditTercnce of • 
Btiale, the lower plane of emotions and passlona. Thu 
opening of the action, too, is equally good 

, • 

* Sol through white oartains shot a tUnorous ray, 

Anti oped those eyes that must eclipse the dav, 

Now lapdogs give themselves the rmising shake, ^ 

, And sleepless lovers j|ist at twelve apakc ; 

• Tbnce rung the boll, the slipper knot ked the ground, 

And the pressed watch returned a ailser sound. 

The*in} thology of the Sylphs is full of tho most fanciful ^ 
wit; indeed, wdt infused with fancy is Pope’s peculiar ^ 
merit. The Sylph is addressing Bidiada:— 


11 


Know, then, unnnmlxred spirits round thee fly, 
The light mfiitia of the lower sky ; 

These, thougii unseen, are over on tho w ing, 

Hang o'er the box and hover round the ring. 

As now your own our beings wero of old. 

And onie onclojKd in womant Iteautcous mould ; 
Think not, wV» woman's transient breath is fled 
Tha^all her vanities at once ai e dead 
Sutrccding vanities she still regaids, 

And though she plays no more, o'eilooks the cards* 
For when the fair in all their piide expifo, 

To their flrst elements their souls retire; 


The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Uoiint np and take a salamander's mme; 

Soft } lolding nymphs to w ater glide away 
And sip, with nyoijphs, their elemental tea ; 
The graver brude sinks downward to a gnome 
In INtrch of mischief still on eartK to roam,; 
The light coquettes iii sykihs aloft repair 
And sport and flutter ft tlie fiel(||twf air.” 


H^iid the contrivance by which ia awakened is also 

perfeotJy in keeping with all of the flaachuifTy;— 
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“ III' saivl: when Shock, thought she slejit too long, 
Lcajwl up and waked hia niisti^ss with Ids tongue; 

’Twa» then, IW-hnda, if rcjuirt soy 5.rue, 

Thy eyes fust opened on a billrt ilunx.*' 

Throughout this potMii the satiric wit of Popo peeps out in 
the pluagantost little smiling ways, as where, in dcscrihiTiLr 
the toilet-tah](^, lj(f says : — 

Here files of piim extend their shiidng rows, 

Piifl'a, powders, patches, Iliblcs, l/iUH-dovx." 

Or when, after the fatal lock has l!>een severed, 

“ Then flashed tlio living lightning from her cyes^ 

And screams of i'orror n-nd the alfiighted skies, 

*Not louder shrielcs to pitying Heaven are cast 
When hushauils or when lapdAgs breathe ilicir last; 

Or when rich cldna-vessels, fallen from higli, 

In glittering dust and {tainted ftiagmenU lie t ’’ 

And 80 w'hon the conllict begins:— 

“ Now Jovo Husponda his golden scales in air ; 

Woigiis the mciA^ wits against the ladica’ hair; 

The doubtful beam long nods fioin side to sido ; 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs buh-nde.'* 

ijiit more than the wit and fancy, ( th.iik, the perfect 
keeping of the poem tloiervos admiration. Excepjt a touch 
of grossiiess, hen^ and there, there is the nio.st pleasing 
harmony in all the ct)ncoptioiis and .images. The punish- 
iiHuits which lie assigns to the sylph^> who neglect their 
duty an'' cliarrningfy ap{iropriato and ingenious :— 

“ Whatever ndsit, eatoless of his charge, 

Ilia post iii'gleotH, or leaves the fair at large, 

Shalt feel sharp voiigeanco soon oVrtako his sins ; 

He stojtpod in vials or transfixed with ])ins, 

Or {dunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 

Or wedged whole age.s in a bodkin’s eye ; 

Cium*i and {tomatiims shall his flight re|traiD, 

While clogged ho beats his silver wings in vain ; 

Or alttu styptics wi^th contracting twifwor, * * 

Shrink his thin esaonee/hikoil^ rivelled flowtr; 

Or as Ixion fixed the wretch shall feel 
I'ho giddy motion of the whirling wheel, 

In fiiui^ of biurnitig chbpolate shall glow, 

And treble at the sea that froths mIow I 
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Tho speech of Thalestris, ♦too, with its droll climax, is 
equally good :— • • 

“ Methiuks already 1 your te ars siu ve y, 

Already hoar the horrid they say, 

Already hco yon a de^rraded 

And all your honour iu a vhisfier lost! 

How shall 1 then 3’our helpless famf' dtfeud i 
'Twill then be infamy to seoni your friend ! 

And shall this prize, tho inestimable prize, 

Exposed through ciystal to the "azirt;* ejes, 

And heightened by *lio diamond’s cirrliiig r^'s, 

On that rapacious hand for ever bla/p i 
Soosiei shan’ffraas in Hyde I’aik CireitH grow, 

And wits take lodging in the soundP<jf Ilow’; 

Sooner let earth, air, sea, in eliaos fall, 

„ Men, monkeys, hipdojls, [‘arrots, jiorisli all ! ” 

So also Bolinda'a account of the morning oinoHs :— 

^ *' 'Twas tluM the iiiornin.; mnciis seemed to tell ; 

Thrice fioin my trembling liand the jtatoh-box f»'ll ; 

The totli-iing china shook without ^ wind ; 

, Nay, Toll sat mute, and Sliock was most unkind." 

The ideoi of goddess of and of lioi* palace 

where • 

'UThe dreaded Eaat is all the wind that Idow.o," 

was a very hapjjiy oiy'. In sln^d, 4)Q|3 

truly deserves the imnu; of a^crcatipp thatyjapythijjiit .Pope 
ever wrote. •The action i.s confined to a world of his own, 
the supernatural agency is wholly of his own contrivance, | 
and nothing is allowed to overstep the Jfrnitations of the| 
subject. It ranks by itself as one of the pureat works off 
human fancy ; whctluT that fancy bd strictly poetical or? 
udi; k another matter. If wo compare it with tho “ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream,” an uncomfortable doubt is 
suggested. The perfection of form in the “ Rape* of i|)e| 
Ix)ck is to Jpe conclusive evidence tliat iu it the naturall 
genius of Pope found fuller sti 4 freer oxprcs.sioii tlian in any! 
otlier of his poems. The others are aggregates of brilliant^ 
passages rather than harmoniouii wholes.- ^ 

It is a droll illustration of tlie inconsistenSea of human 
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nature, a more profound satirfe than Pope himself overwrote, 
that his fame should chiefly rest upon the “ Essay on Man.” 
It has been j^raised and admired by men of the most opposite 
beliefs, and men of no bolief at all. Bishops and free-thinkers 
hjivo met here on a common ground of sympathetic approval. 
. And, indeed, tl^iort is no particular faith in it. It is a droll 
medley of inconsistent opinions. It proves only two things 
^ beyond a question—that Pope was not a groat thinker; and 
'that wherever he found a thought.no matter what^ he could 
'express it so forsely, so clearly, and with such smoothness of 
‘ versification, as to give it an everlasting currency# Hobbes’s 
unwieldy Leviathan, ^eft stranded there on the shore of the 
last ago, and nauseous with tho« stench of. its selfishness— 
from this Pope distilled a fragrant oil wdth which to fill the 
brilliant lAinps of his philosophy—lamps like those in the 
tombs of alchemists, that go out the morndnt the healthy air 
, is let in upon them. The only positive doctrines in the poem 
are the selfishness of tiLobbes set to music, and the Pantheism 
of Spinoza brought down from mysticism to commonplace, 
.Nothing can bo more absurd than m^y of the dogmas 
ftqught in this “ Essay on Man.” For example, Pope 
afiirms explicitly that instinct is something bettor than 
reason:— 

*' See hill) from !Natifro rising alow^Jo art, 

To copy ivstinct thou was reason’s part; . 

Thus, tlieu, to tnau the voice of nature spaice ;— 

Go, from the creatures ttiy instructions take ; 

Learn f/bm the Iteasts what food the thickets yield; 

Loam from the birds the physic of the field : 

The arts of building from tho bee receive; 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 

Learn of the little nantilna to sail; 

Spread the thin oar, or catch the driviog gale." 

Is say nothing of the quiet way in whict thg jgcuoral term 
**nature” is substituted for God, but how unutteral^ly void 
of reasonableness is tho theory^that Nature would have left 
her highest product, man, destitute of that instinct with 
which she had endowed her other creatures I As if reason 
wgre not the most sublimated form of instinct. The 
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accuracy on wliicli P^opa prided himself, and for which he 
is comincYid«xl, was not accuracy of thought so much as 
of expression. Aiul he cannot always evm claim this 
merit, l/ut only that of correct rhyme, as in one of the 
passages I have already quoted‘from the ^“Kapo of the 
Lock,” he talks of casting shrieks to heav^on—a performance^ 
of some difficulty, except when cosi is needed to rhyme 
with last. 

But the supposition issthat in tho **Essay^n Man” Pope 
did not himself know what he was writing. Hq was only 
the condenser and epigrammatisor .oj BoUnghrolso—fj^ very 
fitting St, John for such a gospel. Or, if lie did Riiow, wo 
can ac^unt “for the contradictions by supposing that he 
threw in some of the commonplace moralities conceal his 
real drift Johnson asserts that Bolingbroke in private 
laughed at Pope’s having been made the mouthpiece of 
opinions which he did not iioldf. But this is hardly probable 
wheq wo consider the relations between them. It is giving 
Pope altogether too little credit for intelligence suppose 
that he did not imderstand the principles of his intimate 
friend. The caution with which ho at first concealed the 
authorship would argue that ho had doubts as to tlio 
reception of the poem. When* it was attacked on the 
score of infidelity, Jie gladly accepted Warburton’s cham¬ 
pionship, aiid assumed whatever pious interpretation he 
contrived to thrust upon it. Tho beginning of the poem 
is familiar to everybody :— * 

** Awake, my St. John, leave all meaner tilings 
To low ambition and the pride of kings ; 

Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man, 

mighty mare,—but not without a plan ;" * ^ 

To expatiate o'er a mighty maze is rather loose writing; but 
the last verse, as it stood iff the original editions, was, 

** A mighty maze of walks without a plan; ” 
and perhaps this came nearer Pope’s real opinion than the 
verse he substituted for it, Warburton is careful nqfi to 
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riKintion this variation in his notes. The poem ia every¬ 
where aa remarkable for confusion bf logic as it often ia 
for case of v^rse and grace of expression. An instance of 
both occurs in a passage frequently quoted :— 

Ilc.-iveii from ail croaturea hides the hook of fate ; 

All but tli« ’page prcscriboih their presout btate ; 

From biutes what men, from men what apirits kM<jw, 

Or wl»o would siiflbh being here below ? 

Tho lan»b thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had lie tliy reason, would ho sWp an<l play I 
Floased to the Jast, bo crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shod his blood. 

0 , hlindiioss to .^he future kindly given 
'riiat each may till tho circle meant by heaven 1 
Who aeos with equal eye, as (rhd of all, 

A hero perish or a spanow fall, 

AtOdis or sy.stcms into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a worn! ! ” 

Now, if “lieaven froni all ert'aturos hides the book of fate,” 
why should not tho lamb “ skip and play,” if he had the 
reason of man 1 Why, because be would then be aWe to 
road ther book of fate. Jlut if man hijnsolf cannot, why, 
tho^ could tho lamb with tho reason of man 1 For, if the 
laml) had tho reason of man, tho book of fate would still bo 
hidden, so far as himself was conconiod. If tho inftu-onces 
wo can draw from ajipoar'incos aro Ovjuivalent to a know¬ 
ledge of destiny, the knowing enoughHo take, an umbrella 
in cloudy woatber might bo called so. Tiu^re is a manifest 
confusion betweeji what we know about ourselves and 
about other people ; the whole point of the passage being 
.that we afo always juercifully blinded to owr own future, 
however tniich reason wo may possess. There is also 
inaccuracy ns well as inelegance in saying, 


“ Htsawu, 

i U7it» Hi'oa with equal eye, aa God of alb • 

A hern pnigb or a sparrow fall.” « 

To the last verso \Vaii»urton,^losirous of reconciling iiis 
author with Scripture, appends a note referring to Matthew 
X. *29 : “ Are aot two sparrows sold for one farthing 1 and 
one^of thorn shall not fall to the ground without your 
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Fatli«^r.” It would nyt 4 ia\ o boon safe to have roforred to 
the thirty-first verso : “ Foar ye not, therefore, y^. ara qf 
more value than n»any sparrows. ’ • 

To my feel in one of the most heautiful passages in the 
whole poem is that familiar one.:-* 

“ Lo, the poor Indian wh.oso iinlntori'il nuu»i 
Sci's God in clouds, or hears lum in tho wind, 

His soul proud science nevtv taught to shay 
t ar as the solar walk or milky way ; ^ 

Yet simple Mature to his hope has given 
H'thind the cloud-top hill a liumble heaven ; 

Sonx' safer world in depth of woocl« embraced, 

Some happier ishnul in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once rtoro their native laiul heludd, 

Mo iiend.s torment, no Christians thirst for gohl. 
iTo hp contentfl his natural desire, • 

lie asks ansTi-l's uim;, no sera]ih’8 tiro, 

But tliinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog sh.ill hear him cotiqKinj'.’' 

Hut t|ii« comes in as a corollary to whal went just before :— 

“Hope springs eternal in tho liuman breast, 

Man never fc but alway.s to bo hle.st; 

I’lio soul, uneasy, ainl coiilined from home, 

J'losts and expatiates in n life to come.” 

Then follows immediately tho fiassfigo about tho poor 
Indian, who, after ay* it seems, Is contented with merely 
heir^, and whose soul, therefore, is an •exception »to the 
general rule. And what have the “solar walk” (as ho 
calls it) and “ milky way,” to do with the affair 1 Does 
our hope of heaven depend on our knowledge of ast ronomy ? 
Or does he mean that science and faith are necessarily ' 
hostile? And, after being told that it is tho “untutored 
mind” of the savage whicli “ sees God in clouds and hoars 
him in the wind,” we are rather surprised that ths lesson 
the poet iutAeia to teach is that • 

“All are hut p-ir:.s of ondHtiipcndous whole, 

Wlioae body Nature is, and God the houI. 

That, chauged tlirough all, and yet in all tho «amA, 

Great in the earth, aa in the otberaal frame# 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the^breozo, 

Glo\^ in tho stars, and blossoms fii the trees,” 
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So tliat we are no better ofif than the unturtored Indian, 
after tlio poet has tutored us. Dr. WarhiirtoA mrtkes a 
rather lame^attempt to ward off the charge of Spifiozisni 
from this last passage. lie would have found it harder to 
show that acknowledgment of any divine revelation 
would not overturn tho greater part of its teachings. If 
Pope intended by his poem all that the bishop takes for 
granted in his commentary, we must deny him what is 
usually clajiiv(id as his first moKit—cloarncsa If he did 
noty wc grant him clearness os a writer at the expense of 
sincerity as a man. ,jPerhaps a more charitable' solution of 
tho difficulty would be, that Pope’s precision of thought 
was no match for tho fluency of his verse. ‘ , 

Lord Byron goes so far as to say, in speaking of Pope, 
that he who executes the host, no matter what his depart* 
mont, will rank the highest. 1 think there are etiough 
indications in those letters of Byron’s, however, that they 
were written rathei*^ more against Wordsworth than for 
Pope. ^The rule he lays down would make Voltaire a 
gr%|kter poet, in some respects, than Siiakespeare. Byron 
cites Petrarch as an example; yet if I'etrarch had put 
notliing more into the sonucts than •there arcs 

plenty of Italian sonneteirs who would be his match. But, 
in point of fact, the dopal*tment chooses the man and not 
the man the department^ and it has a great deal to do with 
our estimate of him. Is the department of Milton no 
higher than thaff of Butler ? Byron took especial care not 
to write jn the stylo ho commended. But 1 think Pope 
has received quite as much credit in respect even of execu¬ 
tion as he deserves. Surely execution is not confliied to 
versification alone. What can be worse than this ? 

At leuKth Erafimus, that great, iaiarod name, 

(The glory of the priesthood and the shante^ 

Stemmed the wild torrei^ of a barlMrons ago, 

And drove those holy vandals off the stage.'* 

It would have been hard for Pope to have found a prettier 
piece of confusion in any of tlie small autliors he laughed at 
tHiui this imago of a great, injured name stemgaing a torrent 
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and -driving vandals QlT^ho staga And in the following 
versos’ the'image is helplessly confusful:— 

Kind eelf-conccit to somo Ikt idass a iipliet 
* Which no one looks in with nnothorsic}^, 

But, as the ilatteiin- or (lojHM/tliint paint, ^ 

Beholds himself a patriot, chief, or stint. 

The use of the word “applies” is ^yrfectly un-Bnjgliah ; and 
it seems that people who look in this remarkable glass see 
their pictures and not tl»ir reflections. Of^n, also, when 
Pope attempts? the sublime, his epithets become curiously 
unpoetical, as wltero ho says, in the Dpneind, 

“ As, ont* hy one, at cboad Medea’s strain, 

• The sickening stars mde ofl’ eifiereal plain." 

And not seldom he is satisfied with the music < 9 f the verse 
without much rejfard to fitness of imagery; in the “Essay 
on Man,” for example :— • 

“ Passions, like elcmcntR, though barn to fight, 

• Yet, niixod and Roftened, in his work unite ; 

Those't is enough to teruppr and omjdoy ; 

But what c9rnposes man can man destroy 1 
Suffice tliat reason keep to Nature's road, 

•Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 

Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleasure's smiling train. 

Hate, Fear, nn4 Grief, the fiftnily of Pain, 

These mixed frith Art, and (o due bounds confined, 

Matse and maintain the balance of the mind.” , 

Here reason is represented as an apothecary compounding 
pills of “pleasure’s smiling train” and the'"‘family of pain.” 
And in the Moral Essays, , 

** Know God and Nature only nre the same ; - 
In man the JudgtnCQt stioots nt flyiUg |l|;anie, 

A bird of passage, gone as soon as found, 

Now in th<^mooii, now under grouml.” , 

The “judgnieht shooting at flying game ” is an odd image 
enough; but I think a birA of passage, now in the moon 
and now underground, could be found nowhere—out of 
Goldsmith's Natural History, perhaps. An epigrammatic 
expression will also tempt him into saying something with- 
out basis i]|^ truth, as where he ranks together “Macedonia's 
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luatiman and tho Swede,” and sa^s .that neither of them 
“looked forward farther than his nose,” a slang phrase 
wljich inayajJply well enough to Oliarlea XIT.,hut certainly 
not to tho pupil of Aristotle, who showed hiuiKolf oApablo df ‘ 
a large politicly’ forothouglfit. So, too, the rhyme, if correct, 
is a Hullicjiont apology for want of propriety in phrase, as 
^wlierti he makes “Socrates btfied.’* 

But it is in h^MoraX Jjlssays and parts of his Satires 
that i*opo cleswrves the praise whiitii lie himself desired :—• 

“ Happily to steer » 

From giavo t<iigay, from lively to severe, * 

^ Correct with spirit, elorpjont with case, 

Intetit to reason, or polite t* please.” , 

Hero Popc^ must bo allowed to liavo established a style of 
bis own, in which he is without a rived. One can open 
upon wit and epigram at any page. ** 

“ I’lclKjld, if Fortune or u mistress frowns, 

Sniiu' plunge in busines.s, others hove ihoir ciowris ; 

^ 'lo ease the soul of one oppressive weight, 

^ This quits an empire, that embroils c sUte ; 

' Thu samo aOust coinftlcxion has impelled, 

Charles to the eiMUf nt, Philip to tlu’ llelii.” 

Jndoerl, 1 tliink one goty littlo tired of Iho invariable this 
set oil’ by the inevitable thaif and wrjhcs autithe.siH would 
let him have a li^tlo quiet now and* tiien. ,fn the first 
couplet,* too, the conditional “frown” would have Iwjen 
more elegant But taken as detached passages, how admir¬ 
ably tho din’orent cliaracters are drawn, so admirably that 
.half tho verses have, become proverbial. This of Addmn 
will hear reading again :— 

*' Poai’o to ail such ; but wero there one whose fires 
True genius kindles and fair fauio iuipirtw ; 

Blest with each talent and each art to plearOi^ 

And l>orn to write, converse, and live with ease ; 

Should such a man, too fdtul to rule alone, 

Boar like tho Turk no brother ne>ar the throne, 

View him with scoi nful yot with jealous eyes, 

Andiiiate for arts that emtsed himself to rise, 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, Without sneering, teach the rent to aiuMr^, 
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Pop0 in the character \ have read was draw ing his ideal 
woman, for he says al; the end that she shall Ix' his muse. 
The sentiments are those of a hourge.ou and of tho hack 
parlour, anore than of the poet’s and tlie rnuse's bower. A 
man’s mind is known by the coiiijliuty it kee^s. • 

Now it is very pos.sil>lo that tlie wonfon of Pope's time 
wore os bad as they could be ^ but if <lod made poets for 
anything, it was to kce.p alive the traditions of tlie pure, 
the holy, and the hoauttful I grant tlu; iyflumice of ilie 
age, but therc^is a sense in which tho poet is of no age, ami 
l>aa,uty, driven from every other Jioni(‘, will never be an 
outcast and a wanderer, wliile tlierc is a poi't’s nattlr(^ h'ft, 
will i^o\er fail erf the triUito at least of n song. It seems 
to mo tiiat Popo had u stniso of the neat rather t|iau of the 
beautiful. His nature thdighiod more in detecting the? 
blemish than in enjoying tlie cliarm. 

However great hia merit' in expression, J think it 
impossible that a true poet could have written such a 
satirfl as tlio Dunciud, which is even nastier than it is 
witty. It is filth>oven in a tillhy ago, and Swift liiiu^tdf 
could not have gone beyond some parts of it. One’s mind 
needs to»be sprinkhid with home disinfecting fluid after 
reading it I do not reim'niber.thnt any other poot ever 
made poverty a cji^ime. And it is wholly without 
discriminatic^iK I)c Foe is set in the pillory for over ; and 
George Wither, the author of that charming p<xuii, “ Fair 
Virtue,” class<-d among the dunces. And was it not in tliis 
age that loose Dick Steclo paid lii.s wife tho finest 
compliment ever paid to woman, Wien he said “ that* 
to know her was a liberal education 1 ’* 

Even in the “Rape of the Lock,” the fancy is that of a 
wit rather than of a poet, Tt might not bo Just to comparo 
his Sylphs Jiith the Fairies of Miak<j.spi;aro ; but contract 
the kind of fancy shown in fjie poem w ith that of Drayton’s 
Nyinphidia, for example. I will give one stanza of it, 
describing tll6 palace of the Fairy ;— 

** The walls of spulKr.v’8 legs were maill, 

^ Well mortised, aad finely laid; 
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(He was tlio iiiastsr of«his tradu 
It curiously that buildedf: 

'J‘h»* windows of thu cyos of cats, 

And, for the roof, instoad of slats, 

'T is covored with tho skins of bats, 

V With moonihino that arc "ildod.” 

In the last lino the eye and fancy of a poet arc rcco^^iiised. 

Personally wo know 1401-0 about Pope than about any of 
our poets, lltj kepi no Kc-cictn about himself. If ho did 
not let the cat out of the bag, he i-iways contrived to give 
her tail n wrench so that wo might know she was there. 
In spite of the snvag<^i08.s of his satires, his natural disposi¬ 
tion scorns to have boom an amiable one, and his character 


as an author was as purely faJtitious as his stylo. Hr. 
Johnson appears to have suspecteerhis siiKcrity; but arti¬ 
fice more tlmn insincerity lay at tho basis of lii.s character. 
1 think Uiat there was very little real malice in him, and 
that his “evil was wrought from want of thought.” When 
Dennis was old and poor, he wrote a prologue for a play to 
be ^cte 4 for his benefit. Kxcept Addison, he numbered 
among his friends the most illustrious mfen of his time. 

Tlie correspondence of Pope is, on the w hole, less iutorest- 
Nig than that of any other eminent Engiibh pooc, except 
that of Southey, and theic letters, have the same fault of 
being laboured compositioiis. Southey’s are, on the whole, 
the more agreeable of the two, for they inspire one (as 
Pope’s certainly do not) with a sinoore respect for tho 
cliaraotcr of tho writer. Pope’s are altogether too full of 
the proclanmtion of his own virtues to bo pleasant reading. 
It is plain that they were luostly addressed to tho public, 
perhaps even to posterity'. Put letters, however carefully 
drilled to be circumspect, are sure to blab , and those of 
Pope leave in tho reader’s mind an unpleasant feeling of 
circumspection — of an attempt to look as* im eminoat 
literary cliaraotcr should rather Chan as the man realljr was. 
They have the unnatural constraint of a man in full dress 
sitting for his portrait, and endeavouring to look his best 
We never cal'tch him, if ho can help it, at unawares. 
Aiaong all Pope’s correspondents, Swift shows jn the most 
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dic'nijiedf and, ono is to say, tlie luoat amiable 

light. * It is orfditable\o the Dean that the letters which 
Pope addressed to him are by far the most^ simple and 
straightforward of any that he wTott* No sham could 
encounter those terrible eyes in JDubliu without wiiiciin^ 
1 think, on the whole, that a revision ol^ judgment would 
substitute “discomforting consciousness of tho public" for 
“insincerity’' in judging Pope’s cWractor by his 
He could not shake ofl'tlus* habits of tho author, and never, 
or almost riever, in prose, acquired that knacK of seeming 
car*](\ssnebs*that makes Walpole's elaborate compositions 
such agi’ceablc reading. Pop(‘ would rfeein to hfxvo- kept a 
commgnplaco boefk of phroces propt'r to this or that occa¬ 
sion ; and TTc transfers a compliment, a tine moral sentiment, 
nay, even somctiincs a burst of passionate anbnir, fi'oin ono 
correiPjiondcnt to another, with the most cold-blooded im> 
partitility'. Were it not for this curious economy of his, 
no one could read his letters to Latly Wortley Montague 
withdht a conviction tlud they wep> wrilUm by a lover. 
Indeed, I think notiiing sluvr*. of the i^prtAm injarid. fori^fv, 
will account for (though it will not excuse) the* savage tin- 
dictiveneas he felt and showed towards Iier. It may bo 
suspected also that the bittornoss caste added gall to his 
resentment. Hi.s eneiUy won? that iinironetrabhr arnrour of 
superior ranli^ which rendered her indilfeiyinco to his .shafts 
the more provoking that it was unafb'cti'd. Even for us 
his satire loses its sting when we reflect <Jjat it is not in 
human nature for a woman to have had tw'o such utterly 
irreconcilable character.^ as those of.liJidy MaVy Imfortj 
and after lier (piarrel with th(5 poet. In any view of Poi>o’b 
conduct in tins atiair, tiiere is an ill savour in hia attempt- 
ino* to dci;ra<lt* a w<»mfjin whom lie had.once niado sacred 
With his lov*'. Spr'ti. er touclies th(' right chord when be 
so^'s o^thc lio.sftlind who lia^ rejected him - 

“ Kot, then, to h'vr, that scorned thing so base. 

But to TTtjAidf tho blaiiKt, that lookt so high ; 

Yet so much grace lot her vouchsafe to f^nt 
To simple swain, sith her 1 may not love, 
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Y(*t tliat 1 may licr liotior jiaravant 
And piai'so Iut woith, (%r my wit above 

kSncL L'lai'c sliali b<* soim* of tlic ^'ncf 

AiftI long allliction whicli 1 have enduKd.’' 

• 

In luH <:oi>'('-j>ontl(‘np('!%with Aaron j jillf Pojje, pushed to 
the w.'ill, ft]>poarHf|■>n^^itivoly inoanT TTo vainly < udeavourfi to 
show tliat Ills jxrsf>imli*ies liad all hocn written in the 
iritrroHts of liti-ratun' Aiwl inoralily, and from no selfish 
inotivo. Hut it is liard to hfdv've ^ tliat '^I’h(‘ohald would 
liavf he( ?i dconird. worthy of his disyu>tfid pre-orninonco 
luit for tlio iiianifost buporiorily of hia edition of »''liwk(‘- 
bprarty or that A^idison uould liave hecii so adroitly 
disll< 4 iired unless through wound'd self-loto. It is epasy to 
eoMiM'ivo the resentful shanu* which Pope must have felt 
wlien Addi‘' 0 ]i so almost ('oiHemptuously disavowed all com¬ 
plicity in his \oluntoer (h'h iice of Cnto in a brutal at:isault 
on I)('nuiK. J’opo had done a mean thing to propitiate 
a man whose critical judunnent In' dn'aded ; and the great 
man, instead of thankiijg him, h.ul res('nt('d his interference 
impt'rtinent. In the whole portr^iit of Attieus one 
eaiAiot help fe<'ling tliat P<)p('’s satire is not founded on 
knowledge', hut raf lu'i* on w hat liis ow n sensitivt suspicion 
divined of the ojiinions (>f one whoso expressed jireferences 
in poetry implied a comleiiinat\on* of the very grounds 
of the satirist’s own popularity. \\\' bhall not so (asily 
gi\(' up the purest and most dignified figure of tliat 
somewhat viilga*’ generation, who ranks %vith Sidney and 
Hpcuisor, n.s one of the few perfect gentlemen in our literary 
annals. A man who eould command the unswerving loyalty 
' of honest and imyuilsive Dick Ste<*le could not ha\e been a 
coward or a haekhitcr. The only jusiitication alleged by 
Pppo was of the • llimsiest kind—namely, ‘that Addison 
regretted the introduction of tin* sylphs in* the second 
edition of the “ J^ajie of the ji..ock,’‘saying that tlit^ poem 
wiis merum 6al before. Lot anyone ask liimsclf how he 
likes an author’.^ oinoiul.itions of any poem to which his ear 
had adapted rtself in its former shape, and ho will hardly 
think it needful chai*go Addison with any^mean motive 
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^nr hia conservatism in tHis matter. Ono or two of Poiv^’s 
letters arc so ^ooti as to make us ro^n‘t that ho did not 
oftener don the dressin‘'-go\vn and sli|)p(‘rs i^ his corros- 
pondence' One in particular, to Lord llurliiii^ton, dosenh- 
ing a jourm'V on hoi*soh:iek to v)xfor<l^v Itli Lijitot. tITo 
hooksellor, is full of a lightsonie humour worthy of Oo\^ln^r, 
almost, w'orth)' of Oray. • 

Jo.seph Warton, in summing up at the end of Jiis essay on 
the genius and writing.s of Pope, says that tW<‘ largest part 
of his woil.^ “is of the duhtrf'u'^ luoraf, and aalirir ; fuid, 
coii%0()Ueiitly, not of the most .spi-eies of : 

whence it is manjff st. tliat senile and juthftnnd w('re his 
charac^f'ri'^’tical exceiieiu’cs ratlier than j'anrj/ and fneeji* 
tion/' It is plain that in any .s'lat definition (Iwre can he 
only one kind oi^ poetr\, and fliat ^^}lal Warion rially 
ineaii^ to say \\a.s that P'-jie waj no< a pO'd at all. This, I 
think, is shown li> wlmt duhn.son .‘■ay.s ip liis “ Life of Pope/’ 
though he does not name \\aiton. ^ilr* on this 

point went on witli ocea.sional lulls for morn than*a half- 
century after ^^^a^ton’.s d<'ath. It was renewed ^-fth 

peculiar acrimony when the llov. \V. L Lowles difl'used 
and eonfTised Warton’.s crilital opinions in his own 
peculiarly helpless wn^' ii|edim!g^^ iieu' r lition (»f Tojio in 
1800 . liowh'S entir^iy i^i.^look tlr; fui.etiona of an editor, 
and lualadroifly enl.aierlt'd l^i‘^/ludum mt, nf the [ oetfy with 
his estimate of tim aiuh m •■haract« r * Vliirtecu years 
later, Oampbell, in lii^ “ 8pecimi*ns ” edntrn\rrted Mr. 
Bowles’s oJBtimate of ^ ehai.ar<: i m f) po-.itioM, both as ^ 

man and poet. Mr. Lo s''s • ]’.li<cl in'i leMer ‘o (’’ainplicll 
on what he called “ th-i iir. uia'^e piu. ijil s of poetry.” 
This letter wyis in turn sam wha' ‘•h.irjvly criticised by 
Gilchrist injllio Quaitcaly Review. Mr. Bowles made ojfi 

* Howli's's SoDTiets, diet'll•jtdl'ai now, did laon^ tliau 1 »m 

cODtrovorbial writing'> for tlio rau'-t- lio advoiatiHl. Tkoir influrnco 
upon the cninma; geiieiation wa.i great (gu-aU-r than We can well 
acieant for) and Ijcnefiri.'d, Colen<U;o n« that he nnole forty 
copies of them while at Christ's llospilid. Wordawortli’s podace.^ hr-'t 
made iinagmatitm the true test of poetry, in its more modeni 
But they dre^ Mttlc- notice till later. 
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a»i«^ry ari^l unmannerly n’tort, arffontr otljer things charging 
Gilelirist with the criino of being a trati' .-.man’a aoii, where¬ 
upon the afiiir bccamo what they call on the fronti''i’ a free 
fight, in whie-h (Jilv;hri.^t, Roscoe, the elder Diaru'di, and 
Iwron took p'iirt^'ith equal relish, thougli with various for- 
» huiK*. I'lio last shot, in what had grown into a tliirty years' 
war, hetwoen the partisans of wliat was called iho Old Si hoot 
of pnetr) and iJo o of t'lo New, was fired by IJowles in 182 (). 
Rowles, in losing ins temper, losit also w'hat little logic lio 
had, and though, in a vague way, loathotically right, con¬ 
trived jal ways to lie Vrgumentativoly wrong. Anger rnado 
worse, confusion in a brain never very clear, and ho ha 1 
neither the scholarship nor the critical faculty fora vigorous 
exposition of his own thrsis. Never was wilder hitting tlian 
/ ids, and h(‘ laid himself open to dr .idful punisluncnt, 
especially from llyron, whoso two letters aie masterpieces 
of iioleinic prose. [»f>wlcs most hajipily exomplific'd in his 
own painphlots what w as really the turning point of the 
whole ('♦ontrovorsy (though all the combatants more or less 
hA* sight of it or nov<T saw' it)—namely, that wiliiout clear- 
inrss and lcrscneH.y there could be no good writ in", whctlier 
in prose or v*<lrMe ; in other words, that, while precision 
of plirft'>o presupposes lucidity of?thought, yet good writing 
is an art as well as a gift. IlM-frii rfeuic saw cli'arly that 
liiTO was the true "knot of the question, though, as his object 
was mainly mischief, lie was not careful to loosen it. The 
sincerity of Ilyron’s admiration of Pope has been, it seems 
to me, too hastily iloubtoil. What bo adiuired in him was 
tint pationco in careful tinish which ho felt to ho wanting 
in himself and in most of hi.s contemporaries. Pope’s assail¬ 
ants went so far as to make a defect of, what, rightly 
<»L)n.sidcred, was a distinguished mt‘rit, thou^l^ ihe amount 
of it was exaggerated. The weak point in Che c^e was 
that his nicety concerned itaijlf wdiolly about the phrase, 

' leaving the thought to he as faulty as it would, and that 
Jit siddoin cx^eiuh'd beyond the couplet, often not beyond a 
singh* verso. His serious jgoetry, therefore, at its best, is a 
buiHJossion of Strung ^tfpigrams, and poet • more 
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often than ho makes lino of ilnj oou[»lot a rnoto 

train»boa»t'r to tlm first. His nion* amhilious works may bo 
defined as careless lliinkitij.r earet'iiily versified.# Lessing was 
one of tiiu first lo see this, and uc'cnidingly ho tc‘lls us that 

his.gftottt, 1 will not .say greit<‘btf merit, lay^n what we <Ardl 
the mechanic of poetry."* Lessing, witfi lus usual insight, 
palenthetieally (pialilie.s his statement ; for where I'ope, as* 
in the “Jtajio of the l.<nek,''’ found a sulijt‘<*t exaoLly level 
witli his giMiiuH, he jMis^ihle to nmko what, ^akeu for nil in 
all, is tlie nio.« perfect j>oem in the lai^uage. 

•It will Tianlly he iiuestioimd tfiatk tlie man who \vriti‘s 
what is .'-lill jii<[uant uiiil remt*mbejTib]«\ a centuty and a 
(piar^er after lii.? deatli, was a man of geniii.s. l>ut there are 
two nnxles of utierin'' sin li thing.s as ele.avo to the nnnnorv 
uf m.'inkind. d'lfey may l>(j sanl or sung. I <To not think 
tlinl* Pope’s vi-rse anywhere sitig.s, hut. it, sh«>iild seem that 
the ill id mg pn-senco of fanc^ in liis hi'.st work forbids his 
exclusion from the rank of poet. Tl#* almi^^here in which 
ho ffkibitually dwelt w is an essenfially prosaic one, the 
language habituaLto liiin was that of convei‘.->a^ion jind 
80ciet\, so that he laeki'il tlie In lp of that fi'eslier dftileet 
which sofins like in-,p»rafion in the eldi-r poets. Ili.s range 
of n.ssoeiatiosi.s was of tliat njir^«»w kind which is alway.s 
vulgar, whether it hV ®und in* tlie village or th<‘ (‘onrt 
(’eitainly h<j ha.s not tie force and maj‘"’fy of Dp ilen m 
his betti'r moods, but he has a grace, a finesse, an art of 
being pungent, a seti-sitiviMiess to impresiiioiis, that would 
incline us to rank him with V^oR-aire (whom in many way.s 
ho so much n‘senib)e.s), as an autlior v^iili whom* tlie gift of 
writing was primary, and that of ver.se .s'-omdary. No 
oilier poet,that 1 leim-mher over w’roti* prose whieli i.s so 
purely pio.s(*?i.‘> )ii»; and yet, in any im^t.irtial cnliensm, the 
“Rape of iiOi'k b(‘ts inm even .a.^ a poet far abotc' imitiy 
men more largely endowed^with jioelic fi-elmg and insight 
than he. 

* Ihicfc (he Littf‘r,itur hrlHiroiel, 17ai>, li. Uriel. Sec aho 

his more clalKiratc crilicistii on ihc “ Knsay on Han” {l'o[ie eiii 
Metaphyaiker), 1755. 
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POPE. 


A "H'at c]c:il must bo allowcnJ to Pope for the age in which 
ho lived, and not a little, I think, for the influence of Swift 
in hU own province ho still stands unapproachably alone. 
}f to be the greatest satirist of individual men, rather than 
of ihuman nature, if to l>(^>tho highest expression which the 
life of the court aflid the ball-room h.'is over found in verse, 


if to have added more phra^C'S to our language than any 
other but Shakespeare, if to have charinod four generations 
make a man a gn‘at poet,—then he^is one. He was the chief 
founder of nn artifickal style of writing, which in his hands 
was living and powtjeful, because he used it to express 
artificial modes of thinking and an artificia’ state of society. 


Measured by any high standard of imaginlition, he will be 
fouml wanting; tried by any tost of wit, ne is unrivalled. 


TUS WALTII SCOTT rUBLlMUNC CO., LUUTKP, rCntlKC-OB-l VKC. 










